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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. owe 
wm. Poisons |HRAL, & S( 
0 RN FLO U R. 3 ft. Tron Fren: s oom on Oh 9th Gece ie 48s. 


UNRIVALLED Food of Health for Children an i Invalids 5 THI BEST iB DING. 


KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, Mattresses, 3 ft., from 11s. A New Spring Mattress, warranted g 
| BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table. serviceable, 3 ft, 23s. ; 4 ft. 6in., gos. This with a Top Mattress (3 


e. 8 ° : 4 ft. 6in., 29s.) makes a most comfortable bed. 
The Original and First Manufactured in BEDROOM FURNITUS 


Great Britain. ao : Plain Suites from £3. Decorated Suites from £8 10s. Suites & 
Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by Enamel, similar to that in the Health Exhibiticn, from £14. Ash and 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. - Suites from £12 12s. Screens, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
The Lancet affirms :—‘‘ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, Easy Chairs from 35s. Couches from 75s. Writing Tables f 
on account of its sweeter flavour.” : Occasional Tables from ros, 6d. 
| Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken 


sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘‘ 1 am so well satisfied with ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 
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our Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family. 


|W. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. | 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT RO 
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allays all irritation and tender- 
ness of the skin caused by frost 
or cold winds, removes cutaneous 
disfigurements, freckles, and tan, 
and imparts a healthy and Wa 

blooming appearance to the jf PRICES 
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| PRICLS IT CANDLE cx 
CAUTION. — In PATENT CANDLE COMPANT 
consequence of : BELMONT Works, BATTERSES, | 
certain dealers i LONDON, | 
making unauthor-  _ 
ised use of Baron ii 
Liebig's photo- h 
graph, title, &c., a = 
BaronH, von Liebiq SSS 
finds it necessary < 
to caution the pub- 
lic that the LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S Extract of Meat is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 


insist upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY'S Extract of Meat. HAS RECEIVED AWARDS AT ALL THE 
| GREAT EXHIBITIONS, _ 

















FINEST MEAT-lLAVOURING INGREDIENT FOR SOUPS, MADI 
DISHES, SAUCES, & 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for Lavalids 
isk for Liebig COMPANY S Extract, and see that no other is substi- 
tuted for it. 


J ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 
ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880, 
GOLD MEDAL, 
Le ADELAIDE, 188 
. For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, &. Sold Retail everywhere. 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


REGISTERED 














JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1878 


PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 


Made up in loz. Cocoons in 1b. Boxes. 


Wholoseis only of WOOD & BURTT, Holmsrth. 


WEARS WELL 
NO MORE TROUBLE 
IN WINDING. 
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BRANSON’S COFFEE EXTRACT | | 
PERFECTION. 


Famed for its excellence of manufacture (Lancet). It obtained HONOUR- 
ABLE MENTION at the 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD EXHIBITION, London. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Amsterdam. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d. each, by all Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale—Crosse and Blackwell, &c. 
AVOID MENDACIOUS IwIré‘TIons. 
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And preserves the Skin 
from the effects of exposure to 


"FROST, SOLD, “WIND, OR HARD WATER 
More etiectually than any other known preparation. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be withx 
INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR for 
: SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING 
opt is pechectly Harmless and may be applied to the Gite of tho Featenet tt In 


y Sor xt 


M. BEETHAM & ‘SON, ‘ae Satie. 
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LEWIS8’S in Market Street, Manch 
Velveteens, winch are now we ‘l-known — over the wori 
dyed, and every inc h is guaranteed. 
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hese Velveteens themselves, 
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se extraordinary Velveteens. They 
her r LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, 
WRITE for PATTERNS onan or von 
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md sell the “m (or it might almost be said 4 
sk Ladies to write for Patter 
» judge fort oe niselves whet 
e their V ives ns more than th y de s 
card. LEWIs’S P. ny Ca arriaye on al Orde rsto ull parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
iWanen writing r ple ease mention this Magazine. 


EWIS’S, in MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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;  HITCHING’S BABY CA 


«ly all the Latest Improvements. 


19, 21, & 23, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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SHOW ROOMS. 
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GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 
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VWiEW OF MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Fry’ ‘ “Cocoa. 
“s« Fo" FRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





EST E'S 


Specially (FOR INFANTS) THE ONLY 
AND Perfect Substitute 

ientifically FOR 

Prepared. ry L K Mother’s Milk. 


Recommended by the 


Highest Medical Authorities. 


PREPARED AT 
VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 
Sold by Chemists & Grocers everywhere. 


“TRADE MARK : 
Registered. 





| Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemis's. 
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SET Strect MAN 


CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 


AND BROWN'S. 
60 YEARS IN USE 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscript: sho uld be sent to 56, Paternoster Kow, and must have the = 
name and address of the sender clearly written ng and in any accompanying letter ‘Ae tt/e of the ATS. must be given 
No notice can be taken of an ganas communicatior Writers are recommended to keep — "ol their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be = irned unless stamps are sent to cover post ! i 
Payment and Copyright.—layment for accepted manus cripts is made on public: vwion. "The receipt conveys the copy- oped 
right of man uscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately Republic ition by authors on their « wn account must be the subject of — arrangement. THE 
To Advertisers.—The “ Leisure Hour” is now opened general Advertisements For terms, etc., apply to the | 
ADVERTISEMENT DEVARTMEN1, 56, Paternoster Row, Ppa are POI 
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had gratis of all Chemists and Grocers, 
and Post Free with Sample Tablet from 


J. ©. & J. FIELD, 


LAMBETH, S.E. 












PosTrAX. NOTICE. 

The Home Po.tage of this part is TWOPENCE At this rate it 
may also be sent t of Europe, to the United States, or to 
Canada. ‘Ihe Postal Union recently formed has the Postal 
Rates to the above-ine . but it has also considerably reduced 
many other loreig: small sum the Monthly Parts 
may be sent to mai ce where friends will eagerly 


any part 
not only reduced 
nuoned Countric 
Postal Kates, and for 


y an out-of-the-way pla 


welcome the Mevihly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. Any 
Bookseller or Newsagent will arran to forward the parts, or they will 
be sent direct from the Pi hing Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for 


Magazines and Postag 
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Plate: Powder. 


Row-Seaerns 
1 wiversnily admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. New Zealand, 1882 - Calcutta, 1884 
SOLD EVERVWHERE, ix Boxes, 1S., 25. a., and 4s. 6d. 
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HOW 10 AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
STEPHENSON BROS.’ 
suPERIOR FURNITURE 
6d. Sample Bottie free by post for CREAM. 


oe. in ‘Games. 
Sole Proprietors, Steshannee Bros , Bradford, Yorks. 





ASK FOF 







HOME-MADE JAMS & SOUPS, 


BOTH IN WHITE GLASSES 


TABLE JELLIES & PURE PICKLES. 
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CLOTH CASES 


FOR BINDING 


The LEISURE HOUR for 1884 


MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
PRICE 1s. 2d. EACH. 








DIAGRA| 
I'he Sc 1) 
Each is 3 
candle-lig] 
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send your Name and Address to th 
SECRETARIES, 
Row, London, and ask for 
the Society's 
ILLUSTRATED AND SELECTED 
CATALOGUES. 





50, Paternoster 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


nd acute inflammatory dis s, and removes the injunot 
nor 





t: it keeps the ire, prevents fevers a 
acco, tea, yo pe , by natural means ; it thus restores the nervous system to it 


condition, by preventing the g ned blood and over-cerebral activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, et 


THE BLESSINGS OFTHE g@ ~& ae em THE FESTIVE SEASON, 
POOR, NOT THE RICH. {x a Bais SY ey 3 
= 5 : : - t ety How to enjoy good food, which 


% . d + 
—— \ on » - . MS : 
KC . ; ; ea, 7 - otherwise disorders the digestive 


J, an imperative Hygienic need, or nece 


/ 
tlecls arising trom stimulants and narcotics, suct 


1 as alcohol, tob 
ul danny rer of pois 


HEALTH and LONG LIFE are & a > “ : o organs, causing bilious Hleadach 
usually blessings of the Poor, NOT Sen Se Fe ne, " we and Impure Blood, we ENO'S 
of the Ricuw, and the FRUITS Po t fee" iy EP KUIT SALT. Also as a Refresh 
OF TEMPERANCE rather than ‘ ; : : ies Cooling, and Invigorating 
Luxury and Excess. If a RICH | aD pet iy) Beverage, use ENO'S FRUIT 
MAN does not in many things LIVI > THY bie . ake I the | * Vents 

, wey : ‘ CoE A) 5 nN and cure for Biliousness, Sick Head- 
like 2 POOR MAN, if he does not my {; SERN ‘ Seiad 

i | Spa) lB Sk Ai ’ ache, Sk in Eruptions, =v Blood 

tl Face, Giddiness. 


EXERCISE — which is but , i ; Sa 
i : =i. e Pimples o 

hie Ale teal mre y 

. fental Le} ion, 


itary Isbour, if he does not 
ESTRAIN APPETITE by CHOICE § / “ N ‘ “ou ie Shei t} 
. ne (es » an ah n 0 SAP pM ic, oou ’ 

. the other does by NECESSITY, wrt vf ; Mr Sinmasl Con tipati Vomitin: 


will certainly be worse i é' 

y be worse for his ii: ‘ Chirst, A&c., and to remove the effect 
Sir W. TEMPLE. oY ‘) - : / 
‘ (i — ol crrei 
STIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently deranz MHE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE GOOD FOOD. — How to assimilate 
he liver. ENOS FRUIT SAL r i sein for any « or enjoy good food that would otherwise cause Constipation, Bihou 
tional weaknes: of the liver. A world of woe is avoided by i ie ie brie ache, Disorder a Stomach, and other disasters, t , 
. saree EDT! a 4 oie a genuine produc f pature, Ub a true r natural way 

p and use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. “All our customers for ENO’ Tr. Being as product of nature, ae wnat a ee 
0 + : . , preserving or restoring health. noves the cllete mutter or poson n 
KUIT SALT would not be without it upon any corsideration, thes the blood, thus preventing and throwing off Fevers, Boils, and other morbid 
received so muck benefit from i Woov Broturkxs, conditions of the bloud. On that account you Cannot overstate Ms great 
ad value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease ; without su a 
simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely mcreased, 


WHAT -MAKES A HAPPY CHRIST MASP 


Health and those we love, and those who love us. For Health use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
CAUTION. —£ remive e.n%: bo ttle, and sec be ai th ¢ ca psu fs gta ‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been tmposed upon by @ worthiess 
tmitation. Seld by all Chemist "Dis rections in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT Wu RKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S£., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 








USE ONLY THE NEW PATENT 


MULTUM ONODUPLEX BURNERS - 

=~ MULTUMiwUNO 

A —_sWITH THEIR USE. THE LAMP CAN BE FILLED WITH OIL. \\ 
*CLEANED, TRIMMED. LIGHTED. EXTING ISKED,& 


A WITHOUT REMOVING EITHER MOON or CHIMNEY. 
"THEY GIVE MORE LICHT THAN ANY OTHER DUPLEX BURNER MADE. 


WRIGHT & BUTLER BIRMINGHAM or any LAMP DEALER. 








FOR WINTER EVENING LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


S CotoureD DIAcRAMS AND PICTURES. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


NOW ISSUE THE 


DIAGRAMS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED BY THE WORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL UNION. 
these Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in a bold, attractive style. 
Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, adapted for distant inspection, and coloured for gas or 
candlelight. They are durable and very portable. Although arranged in sets, they may be obtained | 
singly at 3s. each Diagram. They are eyeleted for convenient suspension. | 





35S. 


Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in each Series, may be had with full particulars on 
application to the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 
CRI 4 yon er 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


as TONNES The Blocks f 
t ine old Frene 
re AW ed, MAPLI 
goods ever offered 
prmted ure of superior quality ; the colour 
ruaranteed rhe designs are ¢ 
& CO. 
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to MAP 11 
MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 
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NOTICE. 


aethiny ents, in immense 
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bie width POSTAL, ORDER 
soraen Sor he pe Messrs. MAPLE & CO. | 


cipal 


eee 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


od yuotatic 


MAPLE & Co = 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


is The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


Complimentary, 


DEPARTMENT.- — 


& CO. beg 
that they are tully 
2 that can possibly bs r u in la he ices from > 
not less iz 


400-DAY CLOCKS. 


ony AWING -ROOM CLOCKS to go for 40@ day 
ice winding ; a handsome present. Price 7« 
W uranted, M AP LE and Co, have a large and varied 
ment suita for dining and drawiug roo 
Price 10s. « 
with incise 
nent 


assort 
0 
mover 


MAPLE & co.— CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co., have 

BARBOTINE, Tunisian, 

Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Imps aane ware 

ster, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chine 
and Crown Derby china, 


the largest assortment 
Hungarian, Doult 


ilso in Worce 


Japanese, 


W ed ling, and 
Wedding, and MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 
orname otal, fro 1s. to 
I that an inspection ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
vould not fail to sce the soo ape men RUGS and 
CARPETS colccted by Mesers APLE and Co.'s 
i now on view = She Rooms, 
t Road, A Persian Ru ‘the most 
a Persian fa r Caryx 
to #1 


variety 
il ami 
> and vanec 


respectiull y to stu 


,u \ 
ns given free ot che 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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““Very digestible, nutritious, palatable, satisfying, excel- 
lent in quality, perfectly free from grit, requires neither 
boiling nor straining, made in a minute.""—Vide LANCET, 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, &c. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


BRANDAUER&C® “e 


IRCULARDE NS 


Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and nx 


Have met with general appvehath n. 
1 nded by a new process. Six Prize Medals aw. 


scratch nor spurt, the points i ! 
sorted Sample Box, or send 7 s stamps to the orks, 


Ask your Stationer for = anna As 
Birmingham. London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, E.( 





FARINACEOUS ; OO D AND INVALIDS. 


A highly concentrated and self-digesting nutriment for young 
hildren ; supplying all that is ré juired jor the formation of 
firm flesh and bone in a partially soluble and easily as- 
similable form. It also affords is a sustaining and healthful 
diet for Invalids and those of a dyspeptic tendency. 

“My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon severe diarrhoza, and inability to retain any form of ‘Infani’s 
Feed’ or Milk, began \o improve immediately he gook your malted prepara 
tion; and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he 
has done.” —H. Ernest TReEsTRAIL, M.R.C.P. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIKECTIONS WITH EACH TIN. 


F.R.C.S., 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


VENABLES’ 
PIANOS 


Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 


For Hire 8s., 10s. 
12s., 14s., &c., per | 
Month. 

On Three Years’ 
system from 15s. 
per Month, 





“It is a low 


TINS, 6d., Is., 2s., 5s., & 1Os., Retail Everywhere. 
ebb of Linen with 
thee.” — Henry IV. 


PURE IRISH# 
‘LINEN GOODS. 


Linen Goods, when bought in England in the ordinary way are 
an absolute LUXURY; when bought at wholesale prices in 
Belfast they are within the reach of all. 

PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yards wick .. from 1 
PURE LINEN SHEETING, unbleached, twilled, 66 inches wide , 
PURE LINI ~ grass bleached Diaper 

STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, unbleache: 

STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, bleached 

CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 

BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. by 2 yd 
BREAKFAST NAPKINS 

CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Ladies), hemmed, ready for use 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Gents’), hemmed, ready for 
HEMSTITCHED CAMERIC HANDKERCHII FS, Ladies 
BLEACHED LINEN, « yard wid 
1LSO ALL THE VERY BESI ou. 


Samples post free on application to FORRESTER BROTHERS, 


Dire 
at Manu- 
facturers 
Prices. 


ral, yard, 
34d . 


yard. 


8d. 
Al PROPORTION. 1TELY LOW 


THE “CRITERION” CAFETIERE. 
ARNDT’S PATENT. 


Extracts, by simply filling the 

upper part with boiling water, all 

the PALATABLE and WHOLE- 

SOME PROPERTIES of 

COFFEE, without FXTRACT- 
ING the INJURIOUS SUB. 

STANCES, SUCH AS CAFEINE 

AND TANNIC ACIDS. 

No possible loss of Aroma. 

@ Recommended by the 

highest medical authori- 

ties. May be obtained 

at all the principal furnishing Iron- 
mongers in the United Kingdom. 

6 8 12 large cups. 


5/6 6/6 7/6 


- : Rolled Nickel 12/- 15/- 21/- 
Wholesale 4 THOMAS P. COOK. 34, Snow Hil, London. _ 


4 
/6 4/o 
8/- 








Linen Manvfacturers and Bleachers, Belfast. 
(WINTER) 


B 42 CKETTS PUNCH), 
DD WINTERINE. 


___ REGISTERED « 


NON-ALCOHOLIC. 
3 '0/70H0971Y-NON 


The Best Substitute for Brandy. Invaluable for Pains the 
Stomach. An excellent preventive to cold. 
Can be used with either hot, cold, or aerated water. 


*It cannot fail to recommend itself both to the medical profession and the public 
generally after a singte trial CC. HATHAWAY, Esq., M.D., Bath 
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IT COMING TRUE? 


CHAPTER I.—THE NEW COUSIN, 


The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again, transform’d to orient pear! ; 
Advantaging their loan, with interest 
Of ten-times double gain of happiness. 
Shakespeare: King Richard ll. 


HERE was no one but Martin Brooke and 
Ben Chadwick in the shop; the others— 





Joshua Serlcote, senior, his wife, and half a 
dozen sons and daughters, were all sitting round 
the tea-table in the back parlour. It wasa narrow 
room and somewhat dim, but the Serlcotes were 
quite contented with it. They had a grand room 
over the shop, with a Brussels carpet and a good 
piano, and looking-glasses and china ornaments, 
and coloured antimacassars in profusion ; but this 
was only for visitors. Mrs. Serlcote would as 
soon have thought of taking her sewing into one 
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of the big square pews of the parish church as of 
trying to make herself at home in her front par- 
lour. 

Her thin, sour, suspicious-looking face has more 
colour than usual this afternoon, her black satin 
cap-ribbons flutter over the tea-tray, she grows 
confused over the sugar, and forgets that Julian, 
her eldest son, likes a double quantity of cream. 
Julian reminds her quietly, and she all but 
empties the cream-jug into his cup, a proceed- 
ing noticed by the others without a shade of dis- 
content. 

Even Elizabeth, who is eight years older than 
her brother, has no thought of doing anything but 
help to spoil him. It only seems natural to them 
all that Julian, who is so handsome and so gen- 
tlemanlike, and so much admired everywhere, 
should be treated with practical admiration at 
home. Julian never appears to presume upon 
this feeling, but it is open to question whether 
they ever give him fair opportunity. 

Even Joshua Serlcote, stiff, prim old martinet 
that he was, had a secret pride in this son of his. 
Joshua was a man well to do in the world. The 
well-stocked jeweller’s shop in the Corn Market 
of Lyme-St.-Mary’s had been established by his 
great-grandfather, and the Serlcotes had always 
held their heads higher than any other trades- 
people in the somewhat exclusive little town. 
Yet there was a line drawn, and he knew it, and 
had never made any attempt to overstep it in his 
own person; but he could not help exulting a 
little when Julian, @/a¢ one-and-twenty, came 
back from a two years’ sojourn in London and 
Paris, and took his place on the other side of the 
line quite naturally. 

Whitehouse, the principal lawyer, Dr. Sargent, 
who was the mayor that year, and Mark Oakley, 
who was the son of a rich brewer, knew quite 
well that young Serlcote had been away for what 
his father termed improvement ; or in other terms 
that he had been giving his services in large 
establishments for the sake of gaining an extended 
knowledge of business; but it was also patent 
to them that he had gained knowledge of other 
things not connected with business, and that in 
consequence of this knowledge, and his mode of 
communicating it, he was decidedly an acquisi- 
tion to the somewhat “slow” society of Lyme- 
St.-Mary’s. 

He had been at home about a year on this 
November afternoon, a year during which life had 
been made very pleasant to him. It was supposed 
that he was in the shop gradually learning to take 
his father’s place, and occasionally during the 
forenoon he might be found there; but no stranger 
who saw him standing about chatting pleasantly 
and confidently with people who hardly knew 
whether to regard themselves as customers or 
visitors, and who felt a certain delicacy in asking 
for anything they might happen to want, could 
possibly have supposed that his connection with 
trade was other than the unpleasant fiction that 
Julian himself considered it to be. 

If the afternoon was bright and tempting there 
was usually an outdoor engagement to be suddenly 
remembered—a drive in Whitehouse’s waggonette, 





a boating expedition on the Trent with Oakley 
and his sisters; or in summer time a picnic or a 
cricket-match, or, what was more to his taste, a 
croquet party. Of his evenings he seldom had 
any account to give, but he had a latch-key, and 
often went in so late that there was no one to be 
interested in his accounts. 

Of course, there was business to be done in 
the shop, and Joshua Serlcote was quite the right 
man to see that it was neither left undone nor done 
badly. It was well for him, and he knew that it 
was well, that he had Martin Brooke to trust to. 
Martin was his wife’s nephew—a homeless, penni- 
less, unattractive lad of nineteen or thereabouts. 
The word “ unattractive,” however, had better be 
qualified at once. Martin had strong attractions 
for his quick-sighted uncle; steadiness, punc- 
tuality, a habit of silence, and other business- 
like qualities were not too common, as Joshua 
knew. 

It was quite possible that Martin had merits 
less stern and more graceful, but these had little 
chance of coming to the surface of that common- 
place, monotonous daily life of his. And there 
was no one to look below the surface ; hardly any 
to take a careful look at that. The lad had fail- 


ings, but no one to excuse them. He had virtues, 
but, seen through the depressing medium of. in- 
difference, they appeared very small. 

Martin, like everybody else about the place, is 
in a state of expectancy this afternoon. 


It is not 
more than three weeks since Joshua Serlcote re- 
ceived a letter from a small town in Northum- 
berland containing the news of his sister’s death, 
and enclosing an appeal written by her to him 
only a few days before that event. 

It was over twenty years since any communica- 
tion had passed between them, but time had not 
frozen his memories of the kindly, gentle girl, 
whose only unforgivable sin had been that she had 
chosen to marry a poor man—an artist named 
Herbert Dyne, who, with no capital except his 
brains and his brush, had yet been courageous 
enough to take to himself a wife. 

He had never repented, nor had she. They 
had suffered, but they had loved—loved with a 
love that would have made a harder life than 
theirs worth living. It was now about five years 
since his death. From that time until the be- 
ginning of her own last illness Mrs. Dyne had 
supported herself and her daughter by keeping a 
school. 

It was this daughter of Herbert and Elizabeth 
Dyne who was expected at No. 17, Corn Market, 
Lyme-St.-Mary’s, in the county of Trentfordshire. 
All through the dull wintry day—nay, all through 
the week—a curious sense of anticipation had 
made itself felt, curious in many ways. 

It may be said—sadly enough, if you think of 
it—that not one inmate of that house thought 
with any pleasure of the coming stranger; so 
completely a stranger that even her age had to 
be guessed. The dying mother had not thought of 
anything so unimportant as that when she had 
written to plead for a home for -her child. That 
was the word she had used, “my child.” Later 
on in the letter she had called her Agnes, and 
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Agnes herself had written one or two brief, quiet, 
simply-expressed notes to her uncle, who had 
imagined therefrom that she was probably some 
fifteen or sixteen years old. That was all that was 
known of her. 

The household at No. 17 was in nowise a de- 
monstrative one. Hardly any member of it knew 
the real opinion of another on this important 
matter. From the beginning the utmost reserve 
had been used. The four younger children— 
Fanny, Ellen, John, and Sam—had wondered, but 
only in whisper when they were alone, whether 
they would have to call the stranger “ cousin.” 
Even Hannah, the talkative maid-servant, who 
had helped Miss Serlcote to prepare the room 
that was to be devoted to the use of the new 
inmate, had felt that discretion had to be used in 
asking questions. Perhaps it was because of this 
outward repression that the inner current of ex- 
pectation had become so strong. 

Probably Julian was troubled less than any one 
else by his anticipations. One thing was certain, 
she would not interfere with him in any way. His 
sisters had never interfered; why should she? It 
might be that she would prove an acquisition. If 
she should be very pretty, or musical, or lively, or 
even stylish-looking, an evening at home might 
seem less intolerably slow than such evenings had 
usually seemed hitherto. These and similar 
vague speculations had passed once or twice 
rapidly through his mind, but they had not been 
strong enough to prepare the way for disappoint- 
ment. 

Martin, being a young man of fewer external 
resources, had naturally given more time to in- 
ternal surmisings. Imagine him standing there 
behind the long counter, a youth under twenty, 
rather short in figure, somewhat clumsily built, 
but well and carefully dressed. This was usual 
with him. It had not occurred to him to bestow 
any extra care on his dress because of the expected 
addition to his uncle’s family. His hair, which 
was of that indefinite colour which no one ever 
knows how to name, being neither light nor dark, 
nor brown nor red, was yet very nice hair in its 
way. It always looked soft and bright and well 
cared for. His complexion was of a type not so 
difficult to classify, being decidedly a bad one, 
but his eyes went far to redeem any defect of that 
kind. If you had looked into Martin Brooke’s 
eyes once you could hardly help wishing to look 
into them again. They were rather large, and of 
a bright blue-grey, but it was the expression, not 
the size nor the colour, that attracted you. You 
saw a real human soul in them, and a gentle, 
kindly, unselfish soul it was, but somewhat sad 
withal if you had sufficient acquaintance with sad- 
ness to be able to discern in it such an uninte- 
resting person as the young man behind the 
-ounter of a jeweller’s shop. 

It was such a handsome shop that I need 
hardly apologise for taking the most exclusively 
high-bred reader into it. All round, from the floor 
to the lofty ceiling, there was a glitter of pretty 
things, gold and silver, gilding, glass and polished 
mahogany; and all these things were reflected 
from such a number of cunningly-inserted mirrors 
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that a sense of bewilderment was apt to seize 
certain of Mr. Serlcote’s more countrified cus- 
tomers. They remembered the time when the 
business was conducted in a place about a quarter 
the size, the door of which had stood at the top 
of four steps. This, however, had been when 
Julian had been quite a little boy. Most of the 
improvements had been made since his return 
from Paris. 

There was no flaring of gas. The farther end 
of the shop was almost in darkness, and it was a 
very subdued light that descended upon the heads 
of Martin Brooke and Ben Chadwick. Ben was 
the younger apprentice, a lazy, mischievous, in- 
comprehensible youth, who seemed to have been 
sent into the world for no other purpose than the 
inscrutable one of making Joshua Serlcote cease- 
lessly, unreasonably, and causelessly angry. If 
Ben spoke, or rather muttered, his muttering was 
an offence ; silence was an offence still greater, 
and his smile was simply unpardonable. Joshua 
had been known more than once to turn red with 
anger because Ben blushed. Ben was not blush- 
ing for nothing. Some sense of hidden guilt 
was at the bottom of such impudence and shame- 
facedness as that. } 

Martin and Ben stood there, one on either side, 
quite silently. It was supposed that Ben was 
rubbing something with washleather; Martin was 
for once making no pretence of doing anything. 
His uncle and Julian had disappeared when the 
tea-table bell rang at five o’clock, agreeing as 
they went into the house that they would go up as 
far as the station together to meet the seven 
o'clock train. It would suit Julian’s convenience 
todo so. The station was on the road to Buxton 
Grove, where he had an engagement for the 
evening. 

There was no sound anywhere, within or with- 
out, when suddenly the rattle of wheels broke the 
silence. This was unusual in the Corn Market, 
especially after dark, so unusual that Martin felt a 
curious suggestion of palpitation, and even Ben’s 
colour change: to a dark crimson as he looked up. 
Nearer the sound came and yet nearer, then it 
stopped just outside. It was too late for a 
carriage customer. Martin flying forward de- 
cided hastily that the cabman was a fool for not 
knowing where the private entrance was. He 
looked rather desperate as he flung the shop door 
wide open, but he edged himself behind it very 
deferentially, not to say timidly. A tall young 
lady in deep mourning entered, lifted a heavy 
black veil, and looked round with an appealing, 
bewildered look that restored Martin’s presence 
of mind at once. 

“Come this way,” he said. 

The words seemed brusque, but his tone was 
impressively gentle. Just as he spoke the glass 
door at the other end of the shop was opened. 
Martin led the way; the girl followed, shrinking, 
blushing more deeply at every step. Who were 
all these strange people ? They were filing in 
one by one, arranging themselves in a stiff 
awkward row. Old Joshua stood at the top ina 
broad black satin stock that seemed to keep his 
head as high as he could possibly wish it to be 
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kept; his grey hair brushed out imposingly, his 
whole presence and bearing proclaiming his life- 
long sense of irreproachableness. 

Julian came next; Martin had slipped a little 
behind; John and Ben Chadwick were staring at 
her from the corner of the desk. There were 
only five altogether, but they seemed like fifteen 
for a moment: and the moment was of quite in- 
definite length and intensity. 

So intense it was and so bewildering that when 
Julian stepped out with courteous presence from 
the little group she looked up to him in a timid 
graceful way that added a new element to his first 
feeling of surprise. 

There had been no time for thought, but 
“quick as thought” is not the best comparison 
that could be made; there are quicker mental 
processes than thinking. Julian himself could 
not have told how it was that he came to be so 
much surprised by that first sweet deprecating 
smile. But somehow he felt that a dark stately 
beautiful girl like this cousin of his might have 
met him coldly and proudly without upsetting his 
notions of feminine ways in the least. 

‘I am sorry that there was no one at the 
station to meet you, but we thought you had in- 
tended to come by a later train,” he said, speaking 
with a certain shy grace. 

Mr. Serlcote said nearly the same thing without 
knowing it. The old man was rubbing his hands 
quite nervously, and there was a break in his 
voice that made Ben think he must be even 
angrier than usual. 

Then Julian and his father led the way into the 
house. There was only a narrow passage to 
cross. Elizabeth Serlcote, a fair blue-eyed young 
woman of thirty, with an amicable smile and an 
honest homely expression, was standing by the 
parlour door too uncertain to venture farther. 
Behind her stood Fanny and Ellen, two bright- 
looking but much-subdued girls of sixteen and 
fourteen; small, white-haired, pale-eyed Sam, 
aged ten, was still farther in the background. 
John, a boy of similar appearance but two years 
older, had remained in the shop with Ben Chad- 
wick. 

Tea was still on the table. Mrs. Serlcote rose 
from her chair behind the teacups, and added her 
formal greeting to the rest. Julian had quite 
perception enough to feel that the atmosphere to 
which he was so accustomed himself must strike 
this gentle-looking stranger with a sense of stiff- 
ness and coldness. It rather distressed him and 
incited him to efforts that his mother and sister 
noted wit!: a little wonder. 

Presently Agnes went upstairs with Elizabeth, 
and Julian remained in the sitting-room until she 
reappeared. It was pleasant for the younger ones 
to have him there. He was not one of them, he 
was above them and far away from them in other 
things than years, and these good but common- 
place little things knew it; but they also knew 
that he was always kind to them, always had a 
smile and a playful word. His condescension 
was the one pleasant thing in their lives. Perhaps 
condescension is a hard word; certainly Julian’s 
brothers and sisters would not have used it. They 
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loved him with that rare young love that believes 
in return without any question. 

He was, however, less vivacious than usual this 
evening. His agreeable surprise was working in 
his brain, awakening an amount of curiosity that 
was not likely to be soon satisfied. 

If he had thought his cousin’s appearance 
striking and beautiful while she was still in her 
travelling-dress, it was not probable that he would 
have any reason for changing his opinion when 
she re-entered the room, divested of her heavy 
wraps and refreshed by change of toilet. He had 
seen grace before, he had worshipped beauty, he 
had been affected by transient glimpses of human 
goodness, but he had never been touched as he 
knew that he was touched now. 

He could not have told you whether she had 
any special charm. He saw that her figure was 
slight and graceful, that her dark, bright, undu- 
lating hair was coiled at the back of a small, 
well-shaped head, that the pale oval face was re- 
deemed from colourlessness by crimson lips of 
fine curve and rich lustrous black eyes that were 
if anything a little too large, but he knew that the 
power that had arrested him lay in none of these 
things. 

Where did it lie ? 

He did not ask himself the question as he 
sauntered out through the kitchen to a large 
space behind the house that one would hardly 
know whether to call yard or garden. It was a 
curious place to find in the middle of a town like 
Lyme-St.-Mary’s and behind a shop. There was 
a high brick wall with a stone coping all round 
it, but you could only see the bricks here and 
there between the luxuriant masses of ivy, broad- 
leaved shining ivy that glittered in the light of 
the young moon that was well-nigh overhead. 
There were narrow flower borders all round, but 
in place of turf or gravel walks were damp green 
paving-stones. At one end an old fountain kept 
up a perpetual trickling over a few unhappy-look- 
ing ferns. 

You could hardly call it a pleasant place, 
unless you happened to be in a very pleasant 
mood ; but it was quaint and silent, and afforded 
a sense of breathing space that was very refresh- 
ing to dwellers in a street. 

Julian walked up and down a few times. It 
could hardly be said that he was thinking— 
hardly even that he was feeling. Had his ex- 
perience been less or his ignorance more he 
might have fancied that he had fallen or was 
falling in love, but this idea did not occur to 
him. 

Julian Serlcote, weak, pleasure-loving, self- 
indulgent young man that he was, had yet capa- 
city for being strangely attracted by whatsoever 
of truth, purity, or spiritual loveliness might come 
in his way. His knees were not yet so stiffened 
into brass that worship was impossible. 

His devotion might be of the vaguest nature, 
but perhaps a little pity might be mingled with 
blame for this. He had never come into close 
contact with virtue much higher than his own. 
Whatever yearning after better things there might 
have been in him had been allowed to lie dor- 
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mant so long that he had ceased to suspect its 
existence. He had been stirred to-night, and he 
knew that he had, and he accepted the knowledge 
without impatience. 

The remembrance that he had promised to 
spend the evening with Whitehouse came upon 
him rather unpleasantly ; he even felt his face, 
which was very fair and delicate, grow hot over 
the thought. For once he almost wished that he 
had not been quite so intimate with this cynical 
clever friend of his. Perhaps it would be possible 
to withdraw a little. 

So he dreamed as he walked up and down over 
the mossy stones. It was a mild evening, the 
moonlight fell softly, the stars seemed to shine 
out of the past, out of his younger and purer 
days. 

But he was young yet, he reminded himself, 
barely two-and-twenty; and if he could never be 
innocent again—well, he need not stain his soul 
more deeply than it was stained already. 

He was thinking now to good purpose, and his 
thought presented a graphic Bible-picture, a 
picture of a man who was rich and a sinner, and 
who not only repented but made restitution, and 
this mainly because he was moved thereto by the 
sight of a Holy Face, by the sound of a Holy 
Voice; in a word, by the power of goodness to 
communicate itself. ‘There had been no rebuke, 
not even remonstrance ; but indeed unlooked-for 
friendliness, unexpected kindliness. 

This man Zaccheus had repented. Julian 
knew but very’ little of repentance. He was in 
the habit of going to church on a Sunday morn- 
ing, his father’s wish being the main motive for 
the uncharacteristic proceeding, but he knew that 
he was not much the better nor much the wiser 
for going there. He very seldom listened to the 
sermon, or even pretended to listen. Now for 
one moment, though he hardly knew it, there was 
thirst in his soul, a desire to begin life afresh on 
new and higher terms. 

Nevertheless he must keep his engagement at 
Whitehouse’s handsome villa in Buxton Grove. 
Before he went, he returned to the sitting-room 
to say “‘ good-night.” He should not be late, he 
said; it was his usual phrase on going out, and 
for once he meant it. 

He lingered about in a curious way before going. 
Agnes was resting in an old crimson-covered 
easy-chair. Her pale sweet face, her dark bright 
hair and eyes, seemed to strike him as something 
more vividly new and fresh every time he looked 
at them. He wished she would talk more. 
Hitherto she had only answered when any one 
spoke, but her answers were made in such a low 
pleasant voice, and with such a winning smile on 
her lips and in her eyes, that he could not help 
waiting about in the hope of extracting from her 
more than response. But perhaps she was tired ; 
or it might be that her grief was too new and 
strong for ordinary conversation. 

His walk that evening was a pleasant one. He 
recalled things that he had hardly seemed to note 
at the time. Until he found himself no longer 
alone he had no thought save thought of his new 
cousin. 
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CHAPTER 11.—‘‘ THE WILD ROSE BLOSSOMS FAIR.’ 


Love took up the glass of time and turned it in his glowing hands, 


Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 
Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed in music out of sight. 
Locksley Hail. 


ND what of this cousin herself? In all this 
stir of change and new impression, was she 
quite unstirred? Was she really as calm 

and placid as her smile seemed to, betoken ? 
Was the soul within her as unmoved as she herself 
appeared to be ? 

We all know the story of Elaine ! we have most 
of us been struck into a certain sadness of mood 
by its pure simple truthfulness. The noble knight 
had not yet stepped with all grace into that rude 
hall, when the guileless maiden, without one 
thought of sin, or sorrow, or shame, 


** Lifted up her eyes 
And loved him with that love which was her doom.” 


Read how we will, no thought of improbability 
strikes us here. The maiden was all unused to 
love and ways of love. The strange knight, with 
his mellow voice, his courtly ways, his touch of 
melancholy, might well seem to her the goodliest 
man that ‘‘even among ladies ate in hall,” and 
noblest; and, seeing this, it was small wonder 
that all night long his face should live before her, 
and that when the morning dawned her heart’s 
secret should blaze itself in the heart’s colours 
on her simple face. No sense of suddenness 
jars upon us as we read; none of unmaidenli- 
ness. 

Nor is it probable that any such sense jarred 
upon the maiden herself. Certainly this Elaine 
of ours felt none, neither had she any sorrow or 
fear or dismay of any kind. Her only feeling was 
a nameless and indefinite one of joy. Some good 
thing had happened to her. When she sat alone 
in her own room at night she sat wonderingly, but 
altogether peacefully; even her great sorrow for 
the dead was subdued and quiet within her. Her 
grief had never—save for one day, the day of the 
funeral—been of a wild and uncontrollable nature. 
The cross of bereavement was heavy. She was 
but a girl—hardly yet nineteen—inexperienced, 
and almost alone in the world, for the far-off 
uncle and cousins were only names to her then, 
and the sense of helplessness and forlornness 
strikes very chill to a heart like hers. 

The fact that her mother had died was not in 
itself a bitter one. Mrs. Dyne had been very 
tired, and not sorry when time for rest had come. 
Death had no sting for the one that was taken, 
nor any terror for the one that was left. The pain 
of separation was deep and ceaseless, and it had 
seemed to Agnes that it never could be any other 
until that day when there shall be no more pain. 
But although she had shed tears secretly and 
sadly, they had not been unsubmissive tears. 

Before coming to Lyme-St.-Mary’s she had 
done what she could to nerve herself for the first 
few days of strangeness and dependence—for she 
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was altogether dependent on the bounty of Joshua 
Serlcote. Some thought she had that if no work 
were found for her to do in her uncle’s house 
work might be found elsewhere—perhaps in a 
school. She could not be idle, and she had never 
had proof 


** How savoureth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going down and up another’s stair.” * 


Now already change had passed “over the spirit 
of her dream,” the grand change that comes but 
once into any life. The thought of leaving her 
uncle’s: house came to her like a sudden pain, and 
she made haste to put it away from her. There 
was no more any feeling of strangeness. The 
days came and went, each one bringing some 
touch of hope or joy or promise, each one moving 
her to a new and glad surprise that life should be 
so rich, so beautiful, and yet so calm and quiet. 
Ah! she would never again dread any change, or 
any coming event that might throw shadows 
before. She would remember the tears she had 
shed in the railway carriage as she came to Lyme- 
St.-Mary’s; she would never forget how the 
shower had come before the sunshine. 

There is something that it is no misuse of lan- 
guage to call sacred about the birth of true, pure 
love in the heart of any good man or woman. No 
Such 


levity of thought or word is possible. 
coming from any other person strikes with a pain- 
ful jar. 

This jarring element was perceptible not seldom 
during the first few weeks of Agnes Dyne’s life at 


the house in the Corn Market. When or how she 
had betrayed her secret she did not know, but it 
was a secret no longer. The ways of the people 
about her were not as her ways, nor as the ways 
of her mother had been. Agnes could hardly 
doubt that Julian’s love had grown at least as 
rapidly as her own. There was reason why 
doubt was not possible, but he had not yet spoken 
openly, nor was she anxious that he should. She 
was already happy—quietly happy in this sense of 
a new and warm affection; but that others should 
see it and jest over it before it was securely hers 
seemed strange and cruel. 

Perhaps there was a not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory side to the matter. No one disapproved ; 
rather it seemed that they were inclined to ap- 
prove too prematurely. Elizabeth could hardly 
remember the time when her father had been in 
such good temper and spirits; and Martin 
Brooke, who was quite aware how matters were 
tending, had much ado to repress himself when 
Ben Chadwick winked to him knowingly from 
behind the opposite counter. But let Ben be 
forgiven ; it was almost his only mode of adequate 
expression; and it must be conceded that there 
was much to be expressed in those days. There 
was the singular and not-to-be-defined improve- 
ment in Julian Serlcote himself; there was the 
presence of the beautiful stranger, who made 








such a difference in the house, and whose smile 
and kind word Ben would have run a mile to win 
any day; and more than all this, there was the 
change in old Joshua. It certainly was amusing 
to see the tall, thin, upright old man, walking up 
and down his shop with that military gait of his, 
rubbing his hands approvingly, smiling to him- 
self, uttering half words and ejaculations of satis- 
faction, then overhearing his own voice and 
turning to speak sharply to Ben as a natural con- 
sequence. 

Perhaps no one understood it all better than 
Martin Brooke. Martin had lately acquired a 
habit of looking out into the market-place, with a 
more than usually sad look in those blue-grey 
eyes of his. 

Looking out one December morning not much 
more than a month after Agnes’s arrival, he saw 
two tall figures cross the street. The taller one 
was Julian, looking, Martin thought, more like a 
prince than a shopkeeper. He certainly was a 
fine-looking young man, and had an air about 
him that was considered quite one of distinction 
by the inhabitants of Lyme-St.-Mary’s. 

Julian Serlcote never passed along the streets 
unnoticed. His straight well-built figure, perhaps 
somewhat straighter since he had become a 
captain of volunteers, would have commanded 
attention anywhere. He was very fair, with a 
smooth delicacy of complexion that might have 
given him a girlish look but for his abundant 
whiskers and soft yellow moustache. He had grey 
eyes, mild affectionate grey eyes, that 


‘* Seemed to love whate’er they looked upon.” 


No one was ever known to wonder at his popu- 
larity. 

Of course Martin did not wonder, nor did he 
even envy him; that feeling was kept back, not 
so much by the high hand he held over himself, 
as by the love he had for his cousin, the pride he 
felt in him. 

Yet it must be owned that something shook 
him as Julian and Agnes passed by together on 
this particular morning. He did not know what 
it was, he never knew. Thev were not talking, 
hardly looking at each other, but there was some- 
thing in the face of each that drove Martin away 
from the shop window, finally from the shop 
altogether. 

That day a battle was fought under Joshua 
Serlcote’s roof, one that Joshua never dreamed 
of. There might be no victory to speak of, but 
there was a hard struggle for it. 

Julian and Agnes going out for the first walk 
they had taken alone, had no thought of any 
suffering young man behind the counter of the 
shop in the Corn Market; each was stirred with a 
multitude of thoughts, but Martin had no share in 
them. 

It was a bright morning for December, sunny, 
still, and almost warm. It was nearly Christmas 
now. The shops were gaily decorated, there 
were more people than usual in the streets and 
lanes, people with brighter faces and more intent 
ways than were generally observable in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Lyme-St.-Mary’s. It was a pleasant 
day to be out if even there had been nothing 
special to make it pleasant. 

Probably Julian Serlcote had no very particular 
intentions when he asked his cousin to take a 
walk with him that morning. She had come 
down to breakfast looking even brighter and 
prettier than usual; and a sudden thought had 
crossed his mind that it would be very satisfactory 
to be seen walking by her side in the Grove Road. 
That was the fashionable promenade, and Julian 
knew that, though there might not be many there 
to envy him his companion, there would certainly 
be a few to envy Agnes hers. He was not behind 
any man of his*years in capacity for estimating 
his own value as a desirable par/z. 

He had given the invitation rather lightly, but 
he saw with some pleasure that it was not so 
lightly accepted. 

He noted Agnes’s blush and shy grace of 
manner with a certain feeling of self-congratula- 
tion. Mrs. Serlcote was watching them both. 

“It seems to me that you are two very sly 
young people,” she said, prefacing her remark 
with a silly broken laugh. ‘“ But don’t think that 


I can’t see what’s going on,” she continued, 
shaking her head with a feigned disapproval 
meant to be highly humorous. 

Agnes looked up, only half comprehending, 
but blushing far more deeply than before. 


Would 
she ever learn to understand this aunt of hers ? 
Julian coloured with annoyance, but he made no 
reply. Experience had taught him the wisdom 
of accepting much of his mother’s unwisdom in 
utter silence. 

Still the remark helped to strengthen the con- 
sciousness that already existed in those two minds. 
Julian was sorry for Agnes, and his sorrow ex- 
pressed itself in a new tenderness of tone and 
manner. It was strange how every unimportant 
little thing that had happened had helped to 
draw them together. Julian was half surprised 
when he found himself caring so much for his 
cousin’s opinion, thinking of her comfort, her 
wishes, her happiness, her peace of mind. This 
was altogether a different matter from flirting 
with that brilliant young person Arminelle Oakley. 
“* Flirting ’—he was quite sure that was the right 
word. The matter had gone no farther than that, 
and it should never go so far again. 

Nevertheless, it could hardly be said that he 
was very sorry to see the Miss Oakleys approach- 
ing. He had always thought them fine women. 
They were large, highly-coloured, richly-dressed, 
and of the haughtiest bearing. Julian’s vanity 
had been flattered by his intimacy with them, but 
somehow he did not feel so proud of them this 
morning. He caught the curious glance of one, 
the disdainful smile of the other, and he passed 
on merely raising his hat. He could not intro- 
duce his cousin. He felt more strongly than ever 
her real superiority to these and other women of 
his acquaintance. 

The wavering state of mind in which he had 
been since the first evening of Agnes’s arrival had 
not been very distasteful to him. He had not 
been slow to perceive that she was moved by 








something more than mere gratitude for his 
various little kindnesses, and it pleased him to 
think that whenever he should cease to waver 
himself he was not likely to be subjected to any 
further uncertainty. On the whole, though he 
acknowledged to himself now that he was very 
much in love, he was rather afraid that the one 
grand event of his life’s history was going to 
unfold itself rather tamely. If only Agnes had 
been a little less natural and simple-minded, a 
little more arch and diplomatic, or if even his 
father had not been so openly satisfied, it is pro- 
bable that Julian would have been more in earnest. 
Of course he did not acknowledge all this to him- 
self, and on two or three recent occasions he had 
felt a certain amount of blissful impatience to 
have what he termed his “ fate”’ settled. 

At other times he had had misgivings, and 
serious ones. A jest tainted with irreverence, a 
grave sin spoken of lightly, an unkind or un- 
charitable criticism, would bring a look of sadness 
to Agnes’s face that made Julian in his ordinary 
mood look somewhat dubiously towards a future 
passed entirely by her side. He would have to 
give up something—doubtless more than he liked 
to acknowledge even now; but, all the same, it 
would be a very appalling thing for a man of his 
temperament to be bound to a wife whose views 
might become more ascetic as the years went 
on. He was not quite clear as to what he 
meant by “asceticism,” but he was pleased with 
the word. 

Thus it will be seen that the young man, like 
most other human beings, had two selves. That 
first sight of Agnes’s face had awakened his higher 
and better self as it had not been awakened for 
years, but it had been as the lighting of a lamp 
that could not burn steadily for want of oil. Now 
it shot up brightly, now it died down—vanished 
almost out of sight. 

Still, he had decided pretty firmly in his own 
mind that he should ask Agnes to be his wife on 
some not very far distant day; but he hada vague 
notion floating in his head that he should like the 
matter to be brought to a crisis by some event or 
other that should relieve his soul of the sense of 
tameness. Various thin schemes occurred to him : 
he would go away, and find out from. that stolid 
but loving elder sister of his how Agnes bore his 
absence ; or he would take the first opportunity of 
flirting with some one else in her presence, and 
then confess the purpose that his wickedness had 
had in it. 

But he did none of these things; instead, he 
walked by the side of a broad, still river, with low 
banks and gliding barges, and towing-paths all 
along its margin from one town to another. There 
was a long low line of distant hills, blue and hazy, 
the smoke of a far-off town floated beyond the 
brown-grey woods. On the opposite side of the 
river miles of flat green pasture-land stretched 
away into the distance, dotted with village spires 
and groups of trees. Everywhere the mild, warm 
sun was shining, lighting up the river, throwing 
picturesque grey shadows. It was the dreamiest 
and pleasantest of winter days. 

“Did you think it strange my asking you to 
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come out for a walk this morning ?” Julian asked, 
after a time of silence. 

His tone was tender. 

Agnes, looking up, met his eyes, and they were 
full of tender meaning also. 

“‘T thought it was very kind,” she said, softly. 
“TI am so glad to be out of doors, away from the 
town.” 

“Did you walk much when you were at 
home ?” 

“Yes, every day; mother used to insist on 
hy 

Julian heard the slight change of tone, noted 
the touch of sadness. 

“Then J shall insist,” he said, speaking with a 
half playful authoritativeness. 

A soft pink blush suffused Agnes’s face, her 
large dark eyes drooped sadly. Julian did not see 
that they were full of tears, he only saw that the 
smile on her lips was a little sad, and that she was 
struggling with embarrassment. 

“You mustn’t think that no one cares for you,” 
he went on, drawing a little closer to her, and 
speaking in lower accents than before. ‘1 know 
what it is to be a stranger in a strange land. 
There is nothing I would not do to save you 
from such suffering as I have known myself.” 

Agnes looked up astonished, ready to smile 
with surprise. Julian suffering! Then the thought 
came: “ But how else could he have learned such 
sympathy—such precious sympathy as this that 
was making her heart beat now ?” 

‘** But I don’t feel that I am uncared for,” she 
said. ‘You have been so kind—you and my 
uncle and all of you. Have I seemed indifferent 
or ungrateful ?” 

‘“*No, certainly not; but I was ot meaning 
that kind of caring—that general affection 
that you could not help winning wherever you 
went.” 

What then was he meaning? Was it coming 
true, that wild, sweet dream—her first dream—her 
last? Beautiful she had always been, but she 
stood like one transfigured to a new and higher 
beauty now. They had sauntered on to where 
the river rippled through the arches of the old 
grey bridge at Elmthorpe. Julian took her 
hand in his as they stood by the parapet. She 
did not withdraw it, nor turn away her face. 
The moment was too solemn for the littleness 
of coquetry, even had the skill to practise it 
been hers. 

No. ‘He had not dreamed she was so beau- 
tiful;” and to see her standing there “rapt on 
his face,” as if he were some noble being, worthy 
not only of her love, but of her reverence and 
devotion, caused him a moment of vague, un- 
defined pain. Neither knew how long the silence 
had lasted when it was broken. 

“I was not thinking of that kind of affection,” 
Julian said; “it can never content you—it can 
never content me again. I feel now how true it 
is that 

** The love of all 
Is but a small thing to the love of one.’ 


> 


he stopped a moment, the sudden 





strengthening of his own emotion compelling 
him. 

“If I could have the love of the whole world, 
Agnes, it would be nothing to me if I could not 
have yours.” 

Her only answer was the word that was press- 
ing on his own heart for utterance. It was 
spoken with effort and after a long pause. 

“I am not worthy to be loved with such a love 
as this,” she said. 


So passed one of the great crises of Julian 
Serlcote’s history—perhaps the greatest of all. 
For many days after that day by the River Trent 
he could hardly realise his own exceeding great 
happiness. Pleasures and joys of a certain stamp 
had been his before, and he had usually looked 
upon himself as a very deserving recipient of any- 
thing of that kind that might come in his way. 
Troubles, or rather annoyances, had been apt to 
move him to a certain surprise. 

Now his first instinct was to walk a little care- 
fully. There was even reverence enough in him 
to be afraid of the intoxication that threatened to 
supervene. Congratulations were poured in upon 
him from all sides, sincere and insincere, the 
latter the loudest. 

Perhaps none of them touched him so much as 
his father’s satisfaction, which he did not quite 
understand until more than a week had passed 
away; then late one evening—New Year's Eve it 
was—after they had been sitting alone for a time, 
discussing the future—Julian’s future, and Agnes’s 
—the old man suddenly put down the long clay 
pipe, which was his sole form of self-indulgence, 
and turning his head away, Julian saw with dis- 
tress that tears were dropping slowly over his 
father’s face. 

The son was not by nature much more demon- 
strative than the father, yet tenderness of heart 
was not wanting in either. Julian put his cigar 
aside instantly, and involuntarily laid one hand 
softly on the old man’s shoulder. 

“‘ For pity’s sake, don’t let these things trouble 
you!” he said, with much emotion. “There is 
no need even to think of any change for a while. 
We can wait, we wish to wait, and when the 
change does come it need not make much dif- 
ference to you. You will always be master 
here.” 

“No, no, my boy, it is not that,” Joshua said, 
with some difficulty, ‘‘ it is not that. I should like 
to go. I should jike to live a little way in the 
country, to end my days among green fields; I 
have always thought I should like that. No, it is 
other things that overcame me.” 

“*Then try not to think of them, father.” 

“I can’t help it, Julian; I can’t help it. I am 
getting old, and the past is more to an old man 
than the present or the future. There are things in 
the past that pain me, that I thought would pain 
me on to the end, but if you marry Agnes and 
behave kindly to her I think they will not trouble 
me so much. I loved her mother more than she 
knew, but because she wouldn’t do as'I wished 
her to do I steeled myself against her, hardened 
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my own heart so long that when I wanted to 
relent I couldn’t. Even when her husband died, 
and I knew that she was suffering poverty as well 
as grief, 1 could not bend my pride to help her, 
except secretly. She never knew that I helped 
her, that I should have been glad if a reconcilia- 
tion could have been forced upon me. But all 
that is gone, Julian. You can help to atone for 
your father’s sin.” 

“Tt will be a very pleasant way of making 
atonement,” said Julian, smiling; ‘and as to my 
behaving kindly to Agnes, I think it would be 
impossible for any one to behave unkindly to her. 
I look upon her coming here as the luckiest thing 
that has happened in my life yet.” 





CHAPTER III.—THE TOUCH OF CHANGE, 


I foresee, and I could foretell 
Thy future portion, sure and well, 
But those passionate eyes speak true, speak true, 
And let them say what thou shalt do. 
Robert Browning. 


HAT sweet spring-time was a very happy 
time at the jewellers shop in the Corn 
Market. If anybody about the place refused 
to be happy it was only Martin, and no one 
knew anything about his refusal. Agnes thought 
him very silent, very stern at times; if even he 
did any little kindness for her—and he never lost 











“1 TRUST IT WILL PROVE SO, JULIAN, 


“T trust it will prove so, Julian,” the old man 
said, rather anxiously, certain uneasy memories 
troubling him somewhat. “I trust it will prove 
so. It should make you a little steadier; don’t 
you think so, my boy ?” 

Julian’s face coloured a little. For a moment 
he half resented the idea that improvement was 
possible in him, but only for a moment. His 
better self was in the ascendant. 

“Father, I am trying to turn over a new leaf,” 
he said. That was all, but there was a certain 
boyish quiver in his voice that seemed to preclude 
further conversation. 

Years afterwards Julian Serlcote remembered 
that New Year's Eve by his father’s fire, the part- 
ing shake of the hand, and the blessing that had 
never seemed to bless him. 
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THE OLD MAN SAID, RATHER ANXIOUSLY, 


an opportunity of doing one—his manner of doing 
it was often quite inexplicable. If he placed a 
chair or opened a door he would compress his 
lips and knit his brows most ferociously, while 
she thanked him looking into his face with one 
of her sweet smiles. Martin generally walked off 
swinging his arms defiantly, or, if his temper was 
worse than usual, humming to himself some air or 
other, but producing a most dreadful timeless and 
tuneless noise. No one could say that the young 
man’s behaviour was good. 

Still he did his work faithfully, his own and 
greater part of Julian’s besides. Julian did not find 
it easy to turn over that new leaf of which he had 
spoken, and it was not to be expected of him 
that he should persist in doing anything that was 
difficult or distasteful. This was the grand noon 
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of his life; why should he shadow it by vexing 
his own soul needlessly ? 

Therefore he still went on his way much as he 
had done before, and a most social and buoyant 
way it was. He had hardly appreciated it pro- 
perly until he had made some feeble struggles 
against the temptations it held, temptations of 
which they knew nothing in that “slow” old- 
fashioned home of his. 

Nothing was known of him there that could be 
openly objected to. It might be that in more 
than one heart there was a vague feeling of 
anxiety about him, but this could only be in his 
absence. When he was present he seemed to 
bring love with him and admiration and satisfac- 
tion. 

If any charge could be brought against him 
substantial enough to be put into words it was 
the charge of idleness; but even Agnes wondered 
at her own temerity in making it. 

Julian smiled his pleasantest,easiest smile. 

“Well, I’m afraid you’re about right there,” he 
said, speaking as if he was rather complimented 
than otherwise. “I begin to think that I am 
naturally lazy. I’m certainly getting to hate work 
more than I used to do.” 

Agnes looked grave and turned paler than 
usual as he spoke. Work of some kind was a 
condition of life to her, and a sacred condition. 
Since Christmas she had undertaken the educa- 


tion of Fanny and Ellen, and it was a greater 


undertaking than anybody about her knew. Mrs. 
Serlcote was grateful to her; she had not liked 
the school the children had attended before, but 
she had no real idea of the work which was being 
done in her best parlour during these sunny fore- 
noons. Yet the feeling that something «was 
being done for her and her children helped a 
good deal to sweeten her sour thin nature. She 
had accepted the idea of Agnes as her Julian’s 
future wife, because her Julian had so decreed, 
but not without a whisper of disappointment to 
her eldest daughter. 

** Moving in such society as he does, I think he 
might have looked a little higher,” she said. 

But Elizabeth, who was short and square and in 
no wise beautiful, looked upon her tall, beautiful, 
graceful cousin as quite enough of a princess 
even for her princely brother. And underlying 
this admiration there was a firmly-growing affec- 
tion. Elizabeth was by nature a motherly woman, 
Agnes by nature and circumstances one who 
could appreciate to the full a motherly friend. 

As the days went on there came to be a certain 
reticence between them about Julian, an unac- 
knowledged, because almost groundless, reticence. 
There was no doubt of his love. Seeing that Agnes 
was so securely his, it was not to be expected of 
him that he should desire to be assured of that 
fact at least sixteen times a day, as had been the 
case in the beginning of their engagement. 

Their affection for each other was a quiet cer- 
tainty now, not a thing to need demonstration. 

If Agnes was a little surprised that this state of 
things came to pass so soon, her surprise must be 
forgiven to her. She was young, over-earnest in 
all that she did or felt, and utterly inexperienced. 





Besides, be it noted that she kept such surprise 
altogether to herself. 

Once reading ‘“ Dora” to herself one evening 
when Julian was out, she paused awhile as she 
read of how William had failed to love his 
cousin— 

** Because 
He had been always with her in the house.” 


Was it, then, possible that people could see too 
much of each other? The idea remained with 
her, weighed upon her, finally wrought into her 
mind, so that she kept out of Julian’s way some- 
what more than she had done. This was the one 
artifice that she used, and it was quite harmless. 
Julian never discovered that she had made any 
change. 


CHAPTER IV.—MRS. TALBOT. 


And oh! how much I loved him what can tell ? 
Not words, nor tears. Heaven only knows how 
And every evening when I say my prayers, 
I pray to be forgiven for the sin 
Of loving aught on earth with such a love. 

Sir Henry Taylor: Philip Van Artevelde. 


much ; 


** A ND because they had no root they withered 
away.” 

That was Dr. Deane’s text one summer 
Sunday morning. Joshua Serlcote’s pew was far 
away up in the west gallery, close te the organ 
and the choir. The roof was just overhead, the 
old oak rafters seeming to shut out light and air 
and sun-—everything, in fact, but dust and dirt. 
A dingier, more unwholesome, more distracting 
place wherein to pray and praise could never have 
been conceived. Yet the old square pew was 
almost always full. Joshua and his wife sat by 
preference with their backs to the pulpit, which 
was somewhere in the dim east, and had a large, 
dusky-looking stained glass window behind it; 
the four younger children sat in a prim row oppo- 
site. Elizabeth and Martin had latterly occupied 
the seat by the door, so that Julian and Agnes 
might sit near each other at the opposite end. 

But this morning Agnes was sitting there alone, 
and it was not the first time that this had hap- 
pened. Julian had been subject to headaches, 
and he could trace them to other causes than 
“ sitting for so many hours on a Sunday in that 
stuffy old organ-loft.” Agnes had offered to sit 
with him elsewhere, but her offer had somehow 
or another been evaded. Was it his absence only 
that made her look so sad? Was it fancy that 
made old Joshua’s face seem more stern and 
grave than usual ? 

“Because they had no root they withered 
away.” The words seemed to ring through the 
aisles like a denunciation. Over and over they 
came in the sermon as a conclusion to solemn 
warnings, to affectionate entreaties, to passionate 
appeals. Joshua Serlcote stirred in his seat un- 
easily; Agnes sat hushed, almost breathless. It 
was sad work, sadder for certain shortcomings of 
her own. 


“Withering away.” Yes, we see the process 
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going on on every side of us—souls withering 
under the deadly chills of indifference, perishing 
under the deadlier blight of sin—and we make no 
effort, or only the most miserable effort, enough 
to satisfy our own most miserable conscience. 

It seemed to Agnes possible to make any, the 
most desperate, effort as she sat there; but when 
the moment came for conscious exertion there 
was both pain and difficulty in it. 

Julian seemed to be more unlike himself than 
ever that Sunday afternoon. He had taken even 
more pains than usual with his appearance ; there 
was a certain air of extra neatness and trimness 
about him. This was for her sake, Agnes did not 
doubt. Of course he would ask her, as he always 
did, if she were not ready for the long pleasant 
walk that had grown into a pleasant custom. 

But he did not ask her; he sat in the drawing- 
room with a book in his hand which she could 
see that he was not reading; and there was some- 
thing in his face and in his attitude that made her 
heart beat quicker than it should have done as 
she went up to him. 

She took out her watch and held it playfully 
before his eyes. Julian looked at it stolidly ; not 
a muscle of his white, handsome, clear-cut face 
moved as he uttered the monosyllable. 

“Well?” 

“Do you see the time ?” 

“*T hope so.” 

**Do you know why I wish you to see it ?” 

An uneasy little frown passed momentarily over 
his face. He had his own plan for spending the 
afternoon, and he had not expected any difficulty 
of this kind. But he was not a man to trouble 
himself uneasily. 

“IT ean’t say what special reason you may 
have,” he replied, speaking in the same impassive 
tone as before. 

“Then I must tell you,” Agnes said, still 
smiling, and speaking with a certain half playful 
sweetness, ‘‘I want you to take me to Elmthorpe 
this afternoon to the church. The service is at 
three o’clock.” 

Julian coloured and hesitated. His voice was 
smoother and more courteous when he spoke 
again. 

“IT am afraid you will have to wait till another 
Sunday, Agnes dear,” he said. “I’m awfully 
sorry, but the fact is I have an engagement.” 

“An engagement for to-day ?” 

“Yes, you little Puritan. I hope I shall live to 
see you holding a regular /evée every Sunday 
afternoon.” 

He was speaking flippantly now, almost de- 
fiantly. Agnes’s thoughts were turning back 
upon the words that had so stirred her in the 
morning. 

She sat down on a stool almost at Julian’s feet, 
clasping her hands lightly on her black dress, 
looking up into his face with a smile that might 
have touched him had he been in a less un- 
approachable mood. 

“Julian,” she said, ‘you know you do not 
think me a Puritan; you have even said that you 
wondered to find me so little Puritanical. And I 
know there are engagements and engagements— 





some that one might keep on a Sunday without 
fear of wrongdoing. Would you mind telling me 
where you are going to-day? If you think that 
I ought not to have asked you, say so, and I won't 
press for an answer.” 

“I do think you ought not to have asked me, 
but I don’t mind answering you in the very least. 
I am going to Mrs. Talbot’s; she is ‘at home’ 
this afternoon. I promised her I would look in.” 

Agnes was silent; there was much to be 
thought about. Julian had introduced her to 
Mrs. and Miss Talbot—a widowed lady and her 
daughter, who had lately come to live in Buxton 
Grove, and Mrs. Talbot had shown herself gentle 
and friendly, but Agnes was not quite sure that 
there could ever be much sympathy between them. 
The feeling—or rather the instinct—that she had 
in the matter was very vague, very intangible, but 
Julian had perceived it, and made it tangible at 
once. 

Helena Talbot was still a handsome and attrac- 
tive woman; her daughter Lerna, aged seven- 
teen, promised to be quite as handsome ; therefore 
it was not wonderful that Agnes should fail to 
look kindly upon them as his friends. 

So it was that Julian said, not without some 
satisfaction, ‘I am going to Mrs. Talbot’s; she 
is ‘at home’ to-day.” 

The idea of a reception of this kind on a Sun- 
day was as new to Agnes as it was to the in- 
habitants of Lyme-St.-Mary’s generally. Julian 
had a notion that she would be “ rather shocked,” 
as he put it to himself. She was certainly sad- 
dened. 

“I know very little about things of this kind,” 
she said, ‘‘ nor how far people may be prepared to 
defend them, but I think it is a pity that a Chris- 
tian should ‘do anything to need defence from 
such a standpoint as that.” 

Julian smiled superciliously. ‘Oh, I don’t 
expect you to approve of anything Mrs. Talbot 
may do; her notions and yours will never fit. She 
is the least narrow-minded of any woman I have 
known.” 

“T was not thinking of Mrs. Talbot, Julian; I 
was thinking of you. There is only one Sunday 
in the week—only one day wherein to feel a little 
safer from distraction—a little more separate from 
the world, so that one’s heart 


* May deeply take and strongly keep 
The print of heaven.’ ” 


“You are a dear, good little creature,” Julian 
said, rising from his chair with an ill-suppressed 


yawn. “I wish I were half as good; and if you 
don’t worry me perhaps I may take you to Elm- 
thorpe Church next Sunday.” 

Then he went out, less satisfied with himself 
than he seemed to be—in fact, hardly satisfied at 
all. It was in his mind once, as he went up the 
quiet, deserted-looking Corn Market, to go back, 
to lay before that future wife of his certain 
struggles that he had had, certain misgivings that 
beset him, certain miserable gnawings of con- 
science, but he kept on his way until the desire 
had left him. 
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Yet, believe the best of him; he half hated him- 
self for the mood that he had been in during the 
past hour, though it had been more a feigned 
mood than a real one; and he acknowledged to 
himself in all sincerity that he was growing even 
less worthy of his cousin and her love than he 
had been before. 

If he had gone back he might have been moved 
even deeper still; he might have found Agnes 
Dyne on her knees and in tears; he, who prayed 
so little for himself, might all the rest of his life 
have remembered hearing another pray so ear- 
nestly for him. 


“e > 


sut of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are those—‘ It might have been.’ 


” 


Yes, believe the best of him, and pity him. He 
was weak, and he knew it; his temptations were 
strong, and he knew it not. 

How should he know? He had never in his 
life looked a temptation in the face determined to 
resist it. 

Temptation !—if you could but look at that. 
A power of darkness, strong, subtle, unsleeping ; 
leaving no point unassailed ; harassing the watch- 
fullest Christian most, succeeding best where he 
thought himself the strongest; harassing not at 
all the unwatchful, but making what havoc can be 
made in the strictest silence. 

You remember that pathetic line in Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Cry of the Children ” -— 


** * Our Father,’ we say softly for a charm.” 


It is probable that Julian Serlcote had said 4zs 
charm over that morning; that the words “ Lead 
us not into temptation” had passed through his 
mind with more or less recognition of meaning 
in them. That he had paused at all to think over 
the temptation the day might hold for him is !ess 
probable ; if he had he might have turned back 
even at the gate of that new’y-furnished villa in 
the Grove. 

Yet there was nothing in it specially baleful. 
Mrs. Talbot was the widow of a London phy- 
sician, and the daughter of a man well-remem- 
bered in Lyme-St.-Mary’s, an upright magistrate, 
a friend to the poor, and a neighbourly man to 
his neighbours. Helena Talbot was not rich; 
nay, she confessed openly that she came back to 
‘*the home of her childhood” at least as much 
for the sake of economy as for the sake of senti- 
ment. Yet she gave sentiment at least its weight, 
on this as on all other occasions. 

Julian thought she looked younger than ever 
this afternoon, and handsomer, though he did not 
fail to perceive that much of this impression 
might be owing to her unapproachable know- 
ledge of effect. She wore no cap, her glossy 
plentiful black hair, which curled naturally, was 
relieved by a background of palest pink damask 
curtain; the light that was in the room was sub- 
dued, etherealised with the subtlest skill; all was 
harmony, repose, point lace, old china, and 
graciousness. 

Several of Julian’s friends were already there 








when he went in; among them were the Miss 
Oakleys and their brother, and Dr. Sargent, all 
of whom greeted him with a warmth that he would 
have been very sorry to miss. 

Mrs. Talbot was less fervid, but much more 
impressive. Julian was drawn in spite of himself 
to look closely again and again into those dark, 
meaningful eyes of hers. It was mere curiosity. 
What was it they expressed ? He found himself 
wondering, guessing, longing to find out what 
message they were so softly and mysteriously 
delivering. 

She had a strange power of attracting sym- 
pathy, though no one could say precisely why 
she needed any. She had friends, health, com- 
petence, and her “darling Lerna;” still, most 
people spoke of her as poor Mrs. Talbot. 

Julian himself felt a certain something that was 
not pity, and yet had the dangerous force of it, 
something that seemed to awaken an altogether 
new emotion within him. Friendship, doubtless, 
it was, he said to himself, speaking in utter igno- 
rance of the meaning of that sacred word, a 
“‘ friend.” 

Even in this beginning of things he hardly 
approved of the fact that Mrs. Talbot had so 
many other friends, was so gracious and kind to 
all alike. Especially did he dislike her accept- 
ance of Dr. Sargent’s florid courtesies. The 
doctor was a widower, a short, stout, good-natured 
man, popular everywhere by sheer force of good- 
nature. He had little else to recommend him— 
until to-day Julian had not known how little, but 
he was now enabled to decide without much dis- 
Satisfaction that the doctor was deficient in that 
nameless virtue that people call tact. People had 
come who were very dubious about coming, and 
who were quite prepared to protest silently and 
politely against anything that should turn their 
dubiousness into regret. Each had his own line 
drawn, and the hardest and fastest lines were 
drawn by those who had had to leap the highest 
stone walls in order to be present. 

Mrs. Talbot had quite perception enough to be 
aware of this element of watchful doubt, and was 
diplomatic enough to disarm it most sweetly. 
Perceiving that Dr. Sargent had drawn Julian, 
Mark Oakley, and some others into discussing 
the arrangements for a volunteers’ ball, and that 
the discussion was being listened to with silent 
but sufficiently evident disapprobation, she asked 
for a little music. 

“* Clarice dear,” she said, turning to the younger 
Miss Oakley, with a certain gentle emphasis in 
her voice that made itself felt all through the 
room—* Clarice dear, wou/d you be kind enough 
to sing us that touching little hymn, ‘In sad mis- 
fortune’s saddest hour’? I will play it for you on 
my new harmonium, which I have bought on pur- 
pose for Sunday use. And, Mr. Whitehouse. wiil 
you favour us by taking the tenor ?” 

She spoke in such plaintive, measured tones, 
and suppressed a sigh so touchingly as she 
finished speaking, that Mr. Whitehouse felt as if 
he would be glad to sing for her until he had 
no longer breath to sing. The whole order of 
things seemed changed as she swept with dignity 
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across the room and laid her white hands softly 
upon the keys. 

The music was not good. Clarice Oakley’s 
voice was thin and uncertain; Edgar Whitehouse 
’ did not know his part. But no one seemed to 
mind; they were all listening to Mrs. Talbot, 
who was putting in a few contralto notes in tones 
that were almost startling in their impressiveness. 
Julian’s susceptible emotions were raised to a 
new platform without his knowing it; it was 
almost as if he had never heard any one sing 
before. The time went on, and the music went 
on; some of the people went away, but it never 
occurred to Julian to do anything but wait until 
Mrs. Talbot should sing again. 

He seemed to waken up from a kind of dream 
to find himself the only visitor remaining. Mrs. 
Talbot was talking to him, explaining her Sunday 
evening arrangements, in tones of greatest confi- 
dence. Lerna was sitting on a footstool staring 
at him with dreamy vacant eyes, caressing her 
mother’s soft white hand. The sun was coming 
in at the west window more directly than it had 
done before. 

“May I trouble you to draw the blind down, 
Mr. Serlcote?” Helena Talbot said, sighing again, 
and speaking beseechingly. 

Julian complied with a sense of irritation at the 
smallness of the trouble, and looked about list- 
lessly to see if there was nothing more to be done. 
Then he glanced at the clock and blushed slightly. 
Ought he not to go? He hesitated to sit down 
again, and Mrs. Talbot perceived his _hesita- 
tion. 

“You are not thinking of going!” she said, in 
a friendly way, “‘ I was hoping you would stay to 
tea.” 

The invitation was not given too impressiveiy : 
Julian had been wishing for it, but he was con- 
fused, strangely confused this afternoon. He 
uttered something that sounded like ‘‘ thanks,” but 
in a very undecided manner. 

“Of course it will be very dull for you,” she 
said. ‘We are not entertaining people. Lerna 
and I can sing for you a little, that is, if you 
care for singing.” 

“I care for singing more than for anything else 
in the world—that is, for your singing,” he said, 
with an abandon that startled himself and made 
Mrs. Talbot smile in spite of the settled melan- 
choly which forbade indiscriminate smiling. 

“Ah,” she replied, looking at him with more 
than ordinary sadness in her beautiful eyes. 
‘You should not say things like that to me now. 
My voice is gone; all is gone that made life 
worth living. What happiness remains to me in 
the future can only come to me through the 
happiness of my darling Lerna. If you like 
singing so much you shall hear her sing. To me 
it is like hearing the voice of my own youth 
again.” 





Julian looked down at the pretty childish 
stupid-looking girl with a look on his face almost 
as vacant as her own. Lerna was no more to 
him than any other pretty thing among Mrs. 
Talbot’s surroundings. The idea of her singing 
reminded him of the doll that he had brought 
from Paris for his little sister Nelly, a doll that 
said “‘ Mamma” in a most uncanny fashion. 

Nevertheless he was constrained to admit that 
the girl had a voice—and a sweet, well-trained 
voice that blended with her mother’s very effec- 
tively. It was not necessary now that no narrow- 
minded person was present to keep to that odious 
buzzing harmonium. Julian and Mrs. Talbot had 
a little laugh over the idea of one instrument 
being more sacred than another, then they 
laughed again over the people who were supposed 
to hold such ideas. 

It was wonderful how well they agreed, Julian 
had never before met with any one who under- 
stood him so well, who presupposed his views so 
exactly, and who appraised his superiority with so 
much delicacy. 

Was there not something complimentary in the 
mere choice of the music she played and sang ? 
There was no need to keep to hymns and airs 
from oratorios now. French songs were sung that 
Julian understood and enjoyed, Italian duets that 
he did not understand but enjoyed still more, for 
Mrs. Talbot had to interpret thei, and the inter- 
pretation required smiles and glances and other 
unconventional and fascinating modes of expres- 
sion, some of which were very intoxicating to a 
man so young, so impressionable, so utterly 
light-headed and light-hearted as Julian Serlcote 
was. 

Very young he was and very happy that evening, 
with a new and transcendent happiness that he 
never tried to define. 

His emotion was too much of the nature of 
delirium for him to have any dread of conse- 
quences. He thought of Agnes somewhat un- 
easily as he walked home, but Agnes had gone 
to bed; indeed, the whole family had gone save 
Martin. 

Julian would not have been sorry if Martin had 
been in bed also. What right had a stupid boy 
like that to give himself: airs about nothing ? 

ulian liked Martin, and altogether approved of 

[artin’s liking for him; but he did not like to 
have his pleasant, open advances met with silence 
and sullenness because he had chosen to make a 
quiet visit on a Sunday evening. 

Agnes was far wiser, and she was a dear good 
girl after all, Julian said to himself after receiv- 
ing her smiling tender greeting next morning. 
There was no rebuke there, tacit or other. Her 
face was cloudless, her eyes clear and calm. She 
had spoken of her trouble to Him who alone 
knew of it as she knew; and with Him she had 
left it for weal or further woe. 
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RAILWAY 


NOTES IN THE NORTH-WEST; 


~ OR, DOMINION OF CANADA. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


I.— FORECASTS. 


ARLYLE says tnat tne eye sees what it brings 
t with it the power of seeing ; but this sentence 
is not to be taken to mean that the man with 
even the best sight scorns outside help and rests 
upon unaided vision. Thus before visiting a new 
place it is well for the intending traveller to realise 
it to himself as far as possible. 

The pictures of his anticipation may not turn 
out to be true, but he should in some measure 
know what to look for, and not carry a perfectly 
blank sheet for the reception of such impressions 
as may await him in the land whither he goes. 
Thus before starting for Canada I read divers 
books about it, and made it a frequent subject of 
conversation. I was not surprised at my own 
ignorance, for I cannot rightly understand a map 
till I have visited the country which it displays, 
but the general lack of information about the 
matter was notable. True, we all knew some- 
thing about the old provinces, but our knowledge 
of the North-West was found to be very limited. I 
took therefore a miscellaneous course of ** Mudie,” 
and beg to place before my readers some fore- 
casts or anticipations which I set’ down on 
English paper before I set foot on board to cross 
the Atlantic. 

I venture to think that they encourage a belief 
in seeking manifold rapid information about a 
country from books. We are likely to read two or 
three works concerning the place we propose to 
visit, but a dozen are not too many. They need 
not be “studied.” Indeed they had mostly 
better be skimmed. It is the repeated presenta- 
tion of a place through a number of eyes and 
minds which gives a fairly well proportioned 
view of its appearance and condition. Of course 
every traveller knows that there are aspects of 
a land which no descriptions ever convey, and 
which indeed can no more be described than a 
perfume ora tint. Failing, however, necessarily 





in conveying these, let me head my notes with a 
forecast of Canada which I took some pains in 
preparing, and which personal traversing of the 
country enables me to perceive is just. It may 
possibly serve to introduce such a small record of 
the impressions as I have actually received. 

The realisation of enormous fertile plains un 
encumbered by the forest is really a new thing to 
former readers about Canada. [In old days a 
settler was often called—by us in England at 
least—a ‘“backwoodsman,” and his place was 
spoken of as a “clearing.” He began his battle 
with the axe. Now, the first tool used by the 
farmer in the great North-West is the plough, but 
the immense size of the area which may be thus 
conquered is being realised only by degrees. 
Our eyes, and those of many Canadians too, are 
being gradually opened to its real use. I say 
“real” use, for a notable feature in the whole 
estimate and outlook of Canadian resources is 
the early apprehension of this area; it has long 
been appreciated and used, but for another pur- 
pose than that to which it seems presently in 
great part about to be devoted. It was seen to 
be fruitful, not in corn, but in fur. Wealthy 
London companies, having obtained concessions 
in the very early days of emigration, employed 
the huge territories of the North-West simply 
for the getting of skins. This use of them 
began a little more than two hundred years ago 
when King Charles 11 granted corporate privileges 
of which neither he nor the recipients perceived 
the full value. But one result was the penetra- 
tion of the huge region by enterprising trappers 
or gatherers of skins. Myriads upon myriads of 
square miles were studded with small and sparse 
“‘ forts.” Away up to the Northern Lakes, under 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains, along the 
banks of the far-flowing Saskatchewan, here and 
there, though it might be at intervals of some two 
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hundred miles, a rude shelter or ‘‘fort” was 
built. These “forts” dotted the whole region 
controlled by the North-West Fur and Hudson’s 
Bay Companies—finally combined. Lonely little 
garrisons, sometimes of only two or three Euro- 
peans—often Scotsmen—dwelt in them, receiving, 
and periodically sending away the skins brought 
in by the Indians. The forts, though very far 
apart, were really numerous and connected. 
Their connection was made, however, by the 
thinnest thread, a mere trail, which sometimes 
none but the Indian eye and foot could detect. 
Still the solitary guard-houses were thus finely 
linked, and at distant intervals, when travelling 
by sledge was least difficult, heard some late 
echoes of the larger world of men. These came 
in winter up the frozen rivers, which made great 
flat white high roads, winding through the plains. 
A single Redskin, with his dog-sledge, thus carried 
letters to the lonely guards who watched over the 
growing stores of fur which “brave” and “‘squaw” 
bartered for axe, blankets, firewater, and beads. 
There was a “Swampy” Indian named Adam, 
who for more than twenty years yearly went a 
postman’s beat of 3,000 miles with his dog-train. 
Five dark winter months annually passed away 
before he had finished his solitary round and left 
his last packet at the last weary and expectant 
fort. This old Redskin ‘‘ Adam” was, however, 
but one in many generations ‘who continuously 
threaded the enormous North-West territories of 
British America, searching for, gathering, and 
dispatching ‘‘ skins.” 

Speaking broadly, and yet with carefully ascer- 
tained accuracy, this use of the great North-West 
went on for about two hundred years—from the 
times of Charles 1 to those of Napoleon nr. I 
really do not exaggerate or overdraw the picture. 
It was only the other day that we were reading of 
the Red River Rebellion and the expedition of 
Colonel, now Lord, Wolseley to suppress it. 
This marked the close of the old order of things, 
and arose in consequence of the transfer of its 
authority by the Hudson’s Bay Company to the 
Dominion in 1869. An isolated colony, com- 
posed of various nationalities, with many half- 
breed French and Indians, resented this. Though 
they uttered threats, which were supposed 
capable of seriously disturbing the newly arranged 
compact, or making possible settlement more 
difficult to future inhabitants of the new-born 
Dominion, they yielded the moment Colonel 
Wolseley had finished his famous march and ap- 
peared on the scene with his soldiers. I mention 
this, however, not so much to revive memories of 
a distinguished military feat as to remark that the 
ultimate point of Colonel Wolseley’s aim was only 
the front gate of the corn-bearing territories now 
being opened to the settler. Till that time the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had reigned supreme 
over the “Great Lone Land.” Its southern part 
is now traversed by trains equipped with sleeping- 
cars; but only the other day (in Butler’s well- 
known book) it appeared to be repulsively im- 
practicable; so at least most readers of popular 
travel must have thought. Year after year, till 
the years rose into centuries, the Indian moose, 





marten, beaver, and buffalo had the whole region 
to themselves. It belonged to the London Com- 
pany, whose directors drank pailfuls of port wine 
at City dinners while such men as the Redskin 
Adam drove his hungry dog-train up its frozen 
rivers, delivering the latest London letters and 
papers some eight months after date. All this 
while England, represented by the powerful fur 
companies, owned the huge land which is already 
being reckoned as the main wheat-growing sec- 
tion of North America. It has been noted that 
this continent may be roughly divided into three 
zones, producing respectively cotton, maize, and 
wheat. Explorers and experts are now saying 
that the last will be found to lie chiefly in British 
territory. The deep-soiled plains north of the 
Saskatchewan, in Athabasca, as well as the fertile 
belt of Manitoba, are believed to be best fitted 
for this precious produce. No doubt there are 
agreeable and productive regions in the older 
parts of the Dominion, such as New Brunswick, 
which are sometimes carelessly passed by in the 
eagerness of the settler to push on towards the 
great North-West. Many men would take far 
more kindly to the older parts of the Dominion 
(since they already possess the features of esta- 
blished civilisation) and yet at the same time 
make new and successful ventures in life as “‘ set- 
tlers.” But there has been a sort of charm about 
the discovery, as it might be called, of the huge 
region from the Red River to the Rocky Moun- 


tains. All at once it was seen to be poten-. 


tially productive of abundant human food. 
But for two hundred years no one seriously 
thought of this. King Charles gaily made 
his concessions. As I have already said, small, 
long-enduring, lonesome parties were dropped 
and fenced in little forts here and there through- 
out the royally conceded regions. Shrewd Lon- 
don merchants sent out beads and knives for 
the skins which they gathered from the simple 
Indians. The Indians adorned themselves; and 
died of rum and small-pox. But few thought of 
their land, snow-buried in winter and sun-heated 
through the long summer days, as a future granary 
of Europe, till about the time of the battle of 
Sedan. Now an eager crowd, bearing ploughs 
and reaping machines, is pouring into it out of 
Europe and the old provinces of Canada. 

In writing thus, I do not forget the first settle- 
ment of Scots in Manitoba, when Lord Selkirk, 
some sixty years ago, carried out a band of High- 
landers and set them down to farm south of Lake 
Winnipeg. But this acted prophecy was a long 
time in approaching fulfilment. It may be 
reckoned along with the one traditional swallow 
which does not make a summer. True, the late 
immigrants into Manitoba have been surprised at 
finding the now old nest of this early bird, but 
virtually the rush into the North-West did not 
begin till after 1869, at which date the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ceded its sovereign rights to the 
Dominion, and the Dominion began to realise the 
true use of its bargain. Soon it saw that wheat 
was better than fur, and that rivers which would 
bear steamboats were worth being navigated by 
something better than birch canoes. The poor 
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Indians, at first much reduced in numbers by 
drink and disease, the fruits of civilisation, have 
been and are being swept up into “reserves” and 
taught the catechism. According to trustworthy 
accounts they are submissive enough. They re- 
ceive meat and flour from Government, at the 
rate of a pound of each per head daily. They 
are also paid ‘treaty money” once a year, and 
are encouraged in industry which they dislike. 
It is said that their numbers rather increase now, 
as, in most cases, they are kept from alcohol. 
Though in some respects treated like a child, 
your “‘ brave” hardly ever condescends to walk if 
he can muster a horse; and his toy is a repeating 
rifle. As owner and master of the land in which 
his descendant is penned and survives, the day of 
the Indian has gone. Towns are growing around 
the little old weather-worn forts, and railways are 
following the faint trapper’s trails. Trains now 
scream and rattle where the sledge slipped along 
in silence, and newspapers are published in places 
—I would instance Calgary at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains — which were laboriously 
reached once in the winter by the Redskin post- 
man with his little dog-drawn box of letters. 
And yet it was only the other day, since the French 
and German War, that Butler, in his “‘ Great Lone 
Land,” speaking, not of the more distant parts 
of the North-West, but of Lake Winnipeg (from 
which the electric-lit, tram-traversed, degree-con- 
ferring ‘‘ metropolis” of Manitoba takes its name), 
exclaims, “It may be that with these eyes of 
mine I shall never see thee again, for thou liest 
far out of the track of life, and man mars not thy 
beauty with ways of civilised travel.” The advance 
since this was written is prodigious. The out- 
break of progress which has marked this long 
known but despised land changes the whole 
character and prospect of Canada and Canadian 
emigration. The deed almost exceeds the thought. 
It is more than the unexpected opening of a door 
revealing new rooms in an old house, for the 
regions revealed are not only enormous, but in- 
calculably pregnant with richness in the shape 
of malleable mineral, as well as corn-producing 
soil. 

The two volumes of Butler, however, on the 
“Great Lone Land” and the “Wild North 
Land,” though in some respects they bring the 
late past and present of Canada into striking con- 
trast, do not perhaps set forth the position of the 
country so strikingly as another popular book, 
“Milton and Cheadle’s North-West Passage.” 
These adventurers travelled before any railroad at 
all had been made between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Thus they help us better to realise the 
old state of intercommunication, and they also 
record the impressions produced by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s almost absolute rule, some of the 
last years of which they saw. It had come to an 
end before Butler wrote on the Great Lone Land 
in 1870. But it was in strong force when Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle toiled across the great 
North-West regions to the Pacific. 

Here is what they say of the first part of the 
new region, Manitoba, which was entered in 1812 
by Highland settlers under Lord Selkirk, but 











which stood still till the transfer of rule from the 
company to that of the Dominion :— 


“* The soil is so fertile that wheat is raised year after year 
on the same land, and yields fifty or sixty bushels to the 
acre without any manure being required. The pasturage is 
of the finest quality and unlimited in extent. . . . But 
shut out in this distant corner of the earth from any com- 
munication with the rest of the world, except an uncertain 
one with the young State of Minnesota by steamer during 
the summer, and with England by the company’s ship which 
brings stores to York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay, once a year 
(the italics are mine), the farmers find no market for their 
produce.” 


This was written less than twenty years ago. 
The writer has a prophetic eye, and pleads forthe 
ultimate threading of the desolate North-West by 
a railroad which shall string together the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans through British territory. 
Like Butler and other later travellers, he is 
astounded at the superb neglect of the un- 
broken plains of soil which he crosses in crawling 
across the continent towards the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific. He says :— 


‘* It is the interest and policy of the company to discourage 
emigration, and keep the country as one vast preserve for 
fur-bearing animals. It is also their interest to 
prevent any trading except through themselves. ar 
But the day of monopolies has gone by. . . . It is 
time the anomaly should cease, and a proper Colonial 
Government be established, whose efforts would be directed 
to the opening out of a country so admirably adapted for 
settlement. From the Red River—i.e., the Winnipeg 
region—to the Rocky Mountains, along the banks of the 
Assiniboine and the fertile belt of the Saskatchewan, at least 
sixty millions of acres of the richest soil lie ready for the 
farmer when he shall be allowed to enter in and possess it. 
This glorious country, capable of sustaining an enormous 
population, lies utterly useless, except for the support of a 
few Indians, and the enrichment of the shareholders of the 
last Great Monopoly.” * 


It might be difficult to learn and record in 
detail how they were enriched in former days, 
and by what cheap exchange they sometimes got 
store of costly marten fur (7.¢., sable) and other 
precious skins; but a few hints dropped by the 
writer of the “‘ North-West Passage ” may indicate 
the nature of some traffic between the original 
dwellers in the land and the old devouring com- 
pany. Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle “in a 
weak moment” promised to make one “ Kekek- 
Ooarsis,” or ‘‘ The Child of the Hawk,” an old 
Indian, “‘a present of a small quantity of rum.” 
‘‘Thereupon,” the writer continues, “‘the old 
gentleman became all excitement,” and asked for 
the “ fire-water” at once. This name is given by 
Indians to alcoholic drink by reason of their rude 
analysis of that which is offered to them. The 
writer of the ‘‘ North-West Passage” says :— 


“It must be strong enough to be inflammable, for an 
Indian always tests it by pouring a few drops into the fire, 
If it possesses the one property from which he has given it 
the name of fire-water, he is satisfied, whatever its flavour 
or other qualities may be.” 


The result was that more Indians soon came 
into Lord Milton’s and Dr. Cheadle’s camp :— 


® It was this very region that I traversed in the same sleeping-car- 
riage with Dr. Cheadle himself, in three days and nights, this last 
September.—xn. J. 
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‘** They produced a number of marten and other skins, and 
all our explanations failed to make them understand that we 
had not come as traders. To end the matter we 
sent them off with what remained in the little keg. 

In about two hours all returned more or less intoxicated. 

. . First one fellow thrust a marten skin into our hands, 
another two or three fish, while a third, attempting to strip 
off his shirt for sale, fell senseless into the arms of his 
squaw.” 


Boys, breathless, with news of the fire-water, had 
been sent off by the Indians in all directions, that 
the poor possessors of the costly furs might come 
in to trade. That was their view of the position, 
and one does not want much power of imagina- 
tion to picture the emptying of many a native 
store of skins over a large area by means of a few 
casks of rum. The impregnation of this ancient 
race with Christianity must indeed be hard, since 
the grace of the Gospel is often accompanied by 
the vice of the greedy trader. Indians are at 
the same time proud and impulsive, naturally 
taciturn, and yet incapable of touching civilisa- 
tion without immediate and shameless clamour 
for the open indulgence of its worst vices. Mis- 
sionaries, mostly, it would seem, French Roman 
Catholic priests, have long laboured among them, 
and they pass into moods of religious acquies- 
cence, but self-command or self-sacrifice, which 
is the essence of practical Christianity, is far from 
them when they can smell rum. A whole tribe, 
chiefs, braves, and squaws alike, then seem to be 
moved by a common yearning, not for festivity, 
but for sheer drunkenness. They would seem to 
be wonderfully dignified and immovable under 
some conditions, but the chance of intoxication 
charms them. I say intoxication, for your Redskin 
does not drink for good company, nor because 
the liquor is toothsome, but simply to get drunk. 
Lord Milton’s experience shows how the hope 
of this must have helped to store the forts in the 
great North-West with fur. But these days of such 
questionable trade are numbered or past. The 
present directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are another generation of men. They are moved 
with a better spirit, appreciating the produce of 
something beside skins in the region which they 
long controlled, but are now associated with on 
other commercial conditions. 

The toil and tribulation of Lord Milton and 
Dr. Cheadle in crossing the North American con- 
tinent through British territory were almost in- 
conceivable. A few years ago, it was in the 
time of the American war, they spent twelve 
months in labour and hunger, cold and heat, 
while creeping across a continent, one route 
through which the members of the British Asso- 
ciation can see from the plate-glass windows of 
their sleeping-cars as they run rapidly in some 
ten days from Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains 
and back, with opportunities by the way of stop- 
ping at specially interesting places, and making 
an excursion into British Columbia. We may 
sometimes sentimentally complain or suspect that 
the stomach of Englishmen for travel has abated 
since the days of the old explorers, but up to the 
very verge of-luxurious locomotion men like Mil- 
ton, Cheadle, and Butler have seemed to enjoy 





the most slow and miserable movement it is pos- 
sible for man to survive. They did good scien- 
tific work; and when at last the two former 
arrived lean and empty within reach of food they 
must be praised for honesty in admitting that they 
cared less for the civilised news of a year than for 
chops and potatoes. I turn over the printed 
instructions to the members of the British Asso- 
ciation who visit Canada this autumn and see that 
provision is made for regular meals at so much a 
head right away to the Rocky Mountains. There 
will probably be a restaurant in the train. Fire 
and Water are a fine couple, but their child Steam 
subdues the world after a fashion which even yet 
we can hardly measure. The threading of British 
North America is one of its most notable feats, 
inasmuch as it reveals the sudden opening of a 
people’s eyes to the use of an enormous region 
long left in the hands of a company which cared 
more for keeping up a population of wild beasts 
than of men. 


The visit to Canada of which these letters 
are a little record was made in the company of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The occasion was unique, as its annual 
meeting had never been held beyond the British 
Isles. Several friends said to me, “Surely you 
will get no true notions of the place if you travel 
in a crowd of English!” ‘The impressions re- 
ceived, however, depend upon the crowd. 

Here we had no tame flock of tourists bleating 
at the heels of a “ personal conductor,” but a 
set of fellow-travellers who had intelligent eyes 
in their heads and knew what to look for. Of 
course it is possible to find innocence and an ex- 
aggerated readiness to accept fresh impressions 
even among scientific men. For instance, I heard 
of two philosophers who needed a vehicle one wet 
and chilly night, and on being asked whether they 
would not have a couple of buffaloes (the kind 
inquirer meant rugs), replied, quite simply, that 
they would refer horses. 

Such charming receptivity, however, was rare. 
Several, ¢.g., of the final party with which I visited 
the Rocky Mountains were veterans in experi- 
ence of the roughest travel. They had been 
starved, frostbitten, or withered to their back- 
bones by Arctic winter winds; they had been 
upset in canoes and deserted by faithful Indians; 
they had eaten their leggings and tried to melt 
snow for tea; they had wearily worked their way, 
month after month, across the plains and through 
the forests which we traversed with a rush in rail- 
way sleeping-cars. They knew all about the 
grasses on the surface of the plains, and the 
stores of coal which lay beneath them. They 
were learned in butterflies and grasshoppers, or, 
belonging to the ‘‘ Social Science section,” we: 
ready to tackle the most peremptory colonial « 
the burning questions of protection and fre 
trade. They had analysed the soils up to tl 
North Pole, and knew all about the conditions 
necessary for the growth of corn. And with al! 
this, and a great deal more, they were full of 
humour, kindliness, and bright conversation. 

Thus I was well advised by the best influences 
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to travel with selected bodies of the British 
Association, and my readers must not be sur- 
prised at frequent reference to my social and 
scientific surroundings. 


Montreal, August 26th, 1884. 


The Allan steamship Parisian—by which I have 
sailed from Liverpool—is four hundred and fifty 
feet long and something under six thousand tons 
burden, and yet, though I am sitting at a window 
at Montreal looking over wooded hills, a shousand 
miles from the Straits of Belleisle, where we left 
the ocean, she is lying alongside the quay close 
by. The water way by the River St. Lawrence into 
the heart of+British North America is so wonderful 
that it is taken for granted. But the appearance 
of this huge steamer among the cornfields of an 
inland region is not so strange as that of the sur- 
roundings will be when I go farther westward 
into the very centre of the American continent. 
I shall then long lose sight of land and feel as 
though ocean-tossed, \though it will be only by 
the waves of fresh-water lakes. Their presence 
in the middle of this great country, too, is not 
merely remarkable in itself. It also indicates 
endless and*manifold channels which supply them, 
or which they use in dispatching their surplus 
water to the great salt sea. 

We have had an unusually rough passage from 
Liverpool, since we dropped into a “ depression” 
as it was “crossing the Atlantic” on its way to 
“develop energy on the coasts of Great Britain 
and Norway.” It is very interesting to note 
how the barometer dips down while a ship 
crosses acyclone. It is well named a “ depres- 
sion.” Our captain said that ours was the rough- 
est voyage he had had this season. But we 
carried the President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science and many of its 
members, and so sailed with a reserve of human 
energy which wholly rose above that oi the ocean. 
The “mechanical section” should have taken a 
few barrels of oi] wherewith to lay the waves. How- 
ever, as it was, I never saw such a parcel of boys in 
my life. We had “tugs of war”—made possible by 
ropes which grinning sailors brought—between 
“‘ Chemistry and Geology” and other “ sections,” 
between married and unmarried, between smokers 
and non-smokers (in which the latter and the bache- 
lors were heavily beaten), and many other portions 
of our company. Besides these were hopping 
matches, races, auctions, mock lectures, concerts, 
to say nothing of incessant shovel-board and sea- 
quoits. There were, however, graver phases of 
life to be found among us. We had services on 
the two Sundays which we spent at sea; and our 
philosophers, in company with a number of steer- 
age emigrants, sang away like a Sunday school. 
It was a jubilant voyage. I never saw so large a 
proportion of passengers present themselves 
(though sometimes with much exercise of moral 
courage) at every meal, however much the ship 
might roll and pitch. And she did pitch. Heavy 
masses (not sprinklings or splashes) of spray 
flew over her funnels, which were some hundred 
yards distant from the bows; and when we tried 
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to photograph waves three of us had to hold the 
legs of the camera-stand while others steadied 
those of the artist. Then too we found our- 
selves for a while in the region of ice. The ther- 
mometer went down to 42°, from the 93° in the 
shade which it had just reached at Greenwich, and 
we saw “bergs.” They were the first I had ever seen. 
One tall white jagged island, steady as an inland 
rock, which we passed close by, was bombarded by 
our photographers as long as it remained within 
range. We had, moreover, an experience of fog 
much about the same time, and as we were going 
fast enough to smash the Parisian up if we had 
run into heavy ice, we were not sorry when the 
screams of the fog-horn ceased and we slipped 
out once more into a clear sea. Altogether we 
had a unique voyage, and the way in which mind 
triumphed over matter speaks well for British 
science. 

The run up the St. Lawrence is very striking. 
Hills with marked outline, and mostly wooded, 
are fringed at the water’s edge by a succession of 
white and red villages. Churches and light- 
houses (which might be convertible terms) occur 
frequently, the former at every seven miles. The 
hill of Quebec struck me as less than I expected. 
I will not dwell on the antique quaintness of the 
town and its population. It is curious to be met 
by the British flag and the French tongue on 
landing from a voyage across the Atlantic, and 
to have the first impressions of America, which 
some associate too exclusively with the last sup- 
posed products of religious freedom. traversed by 
nuns and priests, acutely suggestive of mediz- 
valism. 

We came here, to Montreal, by a slow express, 
burning the most bituminous coal that ever was 
dug up. The region we traversed expresses the 
condition of Quebec. A very large portion of 
the country is still primeval forest. Some of this 
bordered the Grand Trunk Railway by which we 
travelled, while other parts were thickly studded 
with the stumps of trees about three feet high, 
and a little larger than telegraph posts. But 
there are many thousand homesteads scattered 
over the land, and marked by rectangular white 
wooden houses and barns. We passed occasional 
villages made up by a loose congregation of the 
same unpicturesque buildings, and each clustered 
around its church, carrying a bright tin spire. 
The farming is very rough, and the crops look 
thin. I saw few sheep or pigs, and no roots 
whatever. There was a good number of short- 
horn cattle. I was surprised at not being able 
to perceive more barn-door fowls about many 
of the small farms which we passed, especially 
as there were many small patches of buckwheat 
and maize, which are their approved food. I 
was assured, however, that poultry are reared in 
large quantities in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. The reaping-machine was busy in the 
fields, and the whole view suggested local suffi- 
ciency and ugly comfort more than any command 
of distant markets or large apprehension of agri- 
cultural influence. But in fact this last impres- 
sion would be deceptive, since there are many 
buyers of small quantities of corn to be found 
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scattered over Canada as well as over England, 
and it is the confluence of the product of the small 
holdings which flows into Europe more than any 
one originally big stream of wheat which comes, 
like the water of the Nile, from great central 
reservoirs. The American farmer has mostly no 
market proper, but is often met by the buyer, at 
the station or on the road, who asks how much 
he wants for his load of corn. This suits those, 
and they are many, who do not grow corn on a 
large scale. Indeed, the smallness of the holding 
marks very much of the common American agri- 
cultural position. Some take up land in “ sec- 
tions,” z.e., farms of 640 acres, but more content 
themselves with less than the half or quarter of this 
amount. The average size of Canadian holdings 
is stated by Professor Brown, of the Guelph 
Agricultural College, to be about 150 acres. It 
is this which makes many parts (of the United 
States especially) to appear more thickly or at 
least more generally inhabited than portions of 


New YEAR, so bravely ushered in, 
With all the honours that await 
A royal guest, whose kingly state 
And wide command our homage win, 


Good cause have we to own thy power, 
Successive moons shall wax and wane, 
And thou still bring us loss or gain, 

Or ban or blessing as thy dower. 


Wilt lay our idols in the dust, 
Our heart’s ambition ruthless smite ? 
Or wilt thou graciously requite 

The welcome made in loving trust ? 


Howe’er it be, full well we know 
That evil with the good will strive, 
And laughter live, and sorrow thrive, 
And joy go hand in hand with woe. 


| 
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the “old country,” where the tillers of the soil 
are gathered (often far too closely) in villages. 
On the American continent there is little dis- 
tinction between the occupier and real worker 
of the soil. The “ farmer” there is the man 
who works with his own hands; and though he 
may hire helpers, the “labourer,” representing 
such a class as the English “‘ peasant,” who toils 
continuously on the farm, and sometimes on the 
same farm for years, or for a life, can hardly be 
said to exist. The rural population thus in 
Canada and the United States is as a rule 
sprinkled evenly over the face of the land. Each 
owner of a half or quarter section, or less, lives 
on his own plot, and, with his homestead, includ- 
ing several buildings, spots the view with frequent 
roofs. These are the more numerous, as in many 
instances the produce of the land is not stacked, 
but stored in barns which, being white and of 
wood, might easily be taken for dwelling-houses 
at a little distance. 


That sin and death and acts of shame 
Will cast their shadows on thy way ; 
Peace—peace—we will but dream to-day 
Of what may bring thee fairer fame. 


How Christian zeal and patient thought 
Shall find in thee their rich reward ; 
And knowledge greater gifts accord, 

And pure and noble deeds be wrought. 


And musing thus—’mid chimes that rouse 
Responding echoes with their mirth, 
Amid the scenes that mark thy birth, 

The song, the feast, the solemn vows— 


Though chequered be thy sojourn here, 
We bid thee welcome none the less ; 
May He who sent thee hither bless 
Thy onward course, O glad New Year. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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RATIONAL FEEDING; OR, PRACTICAL DIETETICS. 


BY A. WYNTER BLYTH. 


I.—THE KINGDOM OF BIOS, 


S an engine must be supplied with coal, a 


are in shape, structure, and automatism like the 


lamp with oil, so must a living organism be | ameeba, and like it flow round and absorb little 


supplied with food to live. 

The entrance of food into the human body is 
evident enough, but the entrance within the body 
is a profound biological mystery, the solution of 
which has occupied generations of investigators, 
and still in certain points remains obscure. The 
whole length of the food canal, beginning at the 
gullet right away to its termination, is without 
evident channels of absorption. Food in the 
stomach, paradoxical as the statement may seem, 
is outside the body. It-is not the food or poison 
which after death may be there found, but that 
which has disappeared, in the one case has been 
subservient to nutrition, in the other case destruc- 
tive of function. 

Something of the way in which food penetrates 
from the great channel into the smaller has been 
made known from the chemical purely physical 
experiments of Professor Graham, and something 
also has been learnt from a microscopical study 
of minute transparent forms living in water. 

Graham showed that perfectly fluid-tight animal 
membranes yet allowed diffusion through them; 
that if you took a piece of intestine, filled it with 
a solution of salt, and properly securing the cut 
ends, placed the intestine in distilled water, the 
salt dialysed through the walls into the distilled 
water, and could there be recognised by chemical 
tests. 

A study of certain little living jellies in water, 
especially of a very common form to be found in 
most ponds, the amoeba, shows that it takes its 
food by flowing round it, by embedding it in its 
jelly, and thus at once digesting and swallowing, 
while portions for which it has no use, or from 
which it has exhausted nourishment, are ejected. 
The phenomena of diffusion through membranes, 
and the manner by which the ameeba takes its 
food, fairly explain and elucidate the otherwise 
incomprehensible problem of how nourishment 
gets within the tissues of the body. The food 
comminuted by the teeth, moistened and to 
some degree changed by the saliva, is further 
digested in the stomach, and is ultimately reduced 
to a more or less homogeneous pulpy semi-fluid 
mass ; the liquid portion diffuses directly through 
the thin-walled blood-vessels, while particles of 
fat and even of other solid matters become em- 
bedded in the ameeba like living cells of the body, 
and pass into the circulation ; for be it noted that 
the tissues of the body have an individual as well 
as a collective life, and that the higher animals, 
including man, the highest of all, are but a crowd 
of little units of living matter. Take as an 
example the white corpuscles of the blood—under 
suitable conditions, even out of the body, they 
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solid particles, and are even able to work their 
way through the walls of the minute blood-vessels 
either out or in. The greatest number of the 
amcebe of the body have lost power of moving 
from place to place, but rooted to one spot have 
acquired special functions. The amcebe of bone 
develop, secrete, or maintain from the nourish- 
ment brought to them, bone; those of muscle, 
muscle; those of cartilage, cartilage. The 
stationary life units are nourished by those that 
are moving. 

The purely physical methods of dialysis or 
diffusion give no explanation of the entry of solid 
particles of very minute albuminous and fatty par- 
ticles into the blood, yet it is certain this-entry 
takes place, and the curious manner of the thing 
is this—covering the velvet pile of the stomach 
and intestine there are loads of cells; these, in 
true amceba fashion, become loaded with fat and 
other matters, and they then work their way into 
the blood stream through the walls of the bowels, 
becoming white corpuscles, and bearing with 
them their tiny burdens; nor does the great 
stream of wandering cells alone bear solid nutri- 
ment, but also gases—the red corpuscles of the 
blood, each bring a tiny load of oxygen from the 
lungs, deliver the oxygen up to the tissues, go 
back to the lungs again to take another load, and 
so on for ever. Looking at these processes as a 
whole, I have elsewhere perhaps rather fancifully 
described physiological human life as follows :— 

“* Hence each human unit is in himself a small 
cosmos, a peripatetic city; at the gates of sight, 
odour, feeling, and hearsay, stand sentinels; 
along the fluid highways float with the stream 
oxygen-laden boats, discharge their cargoes and 
return; and along the same channels flow the 
food of the inhabitants. In every day and night 
there are many births and many deaths. Each 
citizen has his appointed place and avocation ; 
those in the liver manufacture the bile and gly- 
cogen; those in the brain store up as in a Faure- 
battery the nervous force; high up in the tower 
beneath a thatch of hair sit two rulers, the one a 
geist or intelligence, the other a_ sleepless 
automaton ; the office of the higher is the direc- 
tion of what are called voluntary acts, the office 
of the lower is to see to the tick-tick of life, the 
ebbing and flowing of the tides of secretion.” 

Not with the foreseeing intelligence of the 
farmer who garners up corn in the years of plenty 
for the time of need, but rather with the blind 
instinct of the bee, does this city of human is 
furnish its stores. The stores are mainly two, a 
sugar-store, a fat-store. 

The sugar-store is for the most part hoarded 
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up in one place, but the fat is in many. The 
sugar-store was discovered by Claude Bernard. 
He found that blood coming from the liver was 
more rich in sugar than blood going to the liver ; 
and further, that the origin of the sugar was a 
starch-like substance which he extracted and 
named glycogen. It seems that organs and 
tissues are constantly drawing on the blood for 
sugar, and that the blood must be maintained 
at an average composition ; so that, supposing we 
cut off the sugar supply, there is arun on the liver 
sugar; if, on the contrary, we eat sweetmeats, 
cakes, or the like, instead of that sugar being 
thrown into the circulation, it is simply garnered 
up for future use. 

Fat is stored up in precisely a similar way, but 
very generaily all over the body, especially in the 
abdomen and underneath the skin. 


II.—SLEEP, WORK, AND FOOD EQUIVALENTS. 


Parts of Bios sleep, but never the whole; the 
central pump ever goes, the ebb and flow of the 
respiratory wave is continuous, while the ultimate 
cells of organ and tissue are in a continual flux. 
All these movements the physiologist terms “ in- 
ternal work,” while external work is a general 
term applied to standing, walking, running, 


thinking, talking, etc. 
Both internal and external work require food, 


but in different proportions. If a person should 
sleep for a month at a stretch, sufficient food must 
be given to replace the waste caused by internal 
work ; but under these circumstances a very small 
quantity of food will do. If no food at all should 
be given, there is a run upon the fat and sugar 
stores. Next the abdominal organs waste, but the 
muscles diminish little; the brain and nervous 
system not at all. The muscular and the nervous 
tissues are the master tissues of the body; the 
others are their servants and dependents, and are 
by them in time of need consumed. 

The ultimate office of food is to nourish each 
living particle of the body, each little amceba. 
Whatever nourishes one of these micro-lives is a 
food. Foods are scientifically divided into— 

Water. 

Meaty, or albuminous substances. 
Starches, or carbo-hydrates. 

Fats. 

Mineral matters. 

Tne simple fluid sucked by infancy, the spare 
rice meal of the Hindoo, the richest City banquet, 
can all be reduced to the five groups just enume- 
rated. It hence necessarily follows that the 
strongest man, the most beautiful woman, are 
but so much starchy, meaty, watery, and saline 
matters, rearranged and rebuilt from similar sub- 
stances. 

In any philosophical and scientific discourse on 
food, the use of food equivalents is necessary, for 
without their use two dissimilar foods and their 
nutritive values could never be compared. For 
instance, mutton and bread, soup and potatoes, 
rice and oysters, bacon and oatmeal, are couples 
of foods so opposite in appearance, so diverse in 
origin and properties, that until they are each 








analysed and their composition stated in percent- 
age of water, albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, salts, 
etc., any relative valuation would be imprac- 
ticable. 

These terms will have to be used so frequently 
that it will be best to very clearly comprehend 
them, otherwise I shall be talking in a foreign 
tongue. Let the reader, on coming to “ albu- 
minoids,” think of the white of an egg; to “ car- 
bo-hydrates,” of sugar or starch; while mineral 
matters find their types in common salt, in the 
white ash of a cigar, or in coal-ashes. 

The method by which a food is separated into 
its equivalents may be understood by a brief 
sketch of the analysis of milk. A certain quantity 
of milk is carefully measured into a little dish, 
the weight of which has been previously ascer- 
tained, and then the dish is put on to a place 
where it can be heated by steam. The fluid 
soon begins to shrink and thicken, and ulti- 
mately to get quite dry; it is then weighed, 
and the loss of weight put down as water. The 
dry mass is next treated with ether, and the ether 
afterwards separated by filtration. On letting this 
ether evapecrate we get a second principle—she 
fat. On now again soaking the fat-free residue 
in weak spirit and water a white crystalline sub- 
stance is extracted. This is the milk sugar 
equalling the carbo-hydrates; what remains is the 
casein and albumen, with mineral matter. The 
latter can only be completely separated by burn- 
ing the albuminoids away by heat, then a littl 
white ash containing salts of the original is left. 

In this way, then, milk is separated into its 
equivalents—water, fat, albuminoids, and salts 
Similarly bread, starchy foods, meat, and vege- 
tables can be reduced by analysis to the common 
level of food-equivalents. 


III.—CIVILISATION AND COOKING, 


The method of a food-chemist in laying down 
the principles of diet is not unlike that of the 
grammarian laying down the principles of gram- 
mar—the grammarian in the first place finds a 
spoken or written tongue, from which he deduces 
his rules; and ultimately is even bold enough to 
say what kind of composition is correct and what 
not. The food-chemist studies in like manner 
the food of nations, of tribes, of individuals, 
reduces them to their moods and tenses, arranges 
them in order, and after long experience believes 
himself competent to enunciate principles, and to 
say what food is good, what is indifferent, and 
what is hurtful. 

It may be well, before entering into the prin- 
ciples of diet for all kinds and conditions of men, 
to explode the popular error that feeding on 
muscle produces muscle, and feeding on fish pro- 
duces mental energy, because the fish contains, 
like the brain, much phosphorus. These beliefs 
seem to me in principle to belong to the oldest 
and most mythical food-iore ; to the superstitions 
which makes the red man eat the heart of his 
brave foe, whom he has caught unawares; or to 
the same form of superstition which leads the 
Masai warriors ~€ Eastern Equatorial Africa to 
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avoid vegetables, and to live solely on meat, on 
milk, and the warm living blood of oxen. Fine 
noble brains have thriven ca coarse black bread ; 
and many a Scotch hill has had its heather crim- 
soned with the fierce fight of right brave foes, 
whose force and courage had their fires fed on oat- 
meal. 

In my handbook on “Diet” * I have stated 
that “there are diets suited for every age, for 
every species of work, physical or mental; there 
are diets by which diseases may be prevented and 
cured; there are diets suited to some constitu- 
tions, injurious to others; diets which make the 
skin glossy, the frame vigorous, and the spirits 
joyous; others which mar the face with wrinkles, 
speckle the body with eruptions, and make the 
form hollow and lean and prematurely old.” 

Diets thus spoken of are seldom crude un- 
dressed products of the meadow or orchard, but 
are more or less artificially prepared. There are 
many definitions of civilisation. Carlyle seems to 
imply that the greater the complexity of the tools 
of man—the “tool-using animal”—the higher 
the state. Another definition of culture is that 
social condition in which man puts most water, as 
water, outside his skin, and takes least water, as 
water, inside his skin; but for the purposes of 
this essay the civilisation process is the highest 
which produces the best cooks and invents the 
best sauces. 

Cooking is a form of practical chemistry; a 
kitchen is a,domestic laboratory, in which actions 
and reactions, transformations, fermentations, and 
wonderful changes take place. 

The oven, the saucepan, the frying-pan, the 
gridiron, are but different forms of apparatus in 
daily use by the scientific chemist. 

Putting on one side the cost of mixing and 
various manipulations, cooking is for the most 
part nothing but the cunning application of varied 
degrees of heat. 

The chemical changes produced by heat on 
food may occupy us farther on, but here let us 
consider the biological changes. All vegetable 
and animal products which we eat, rapidly be- 
come the prey of very low forms of vegetable 
life; they become permeated with little rods or 
bacilli, and very minute forms, the office of which 
seems to be the pulling down, the degradation of 
the dead organism ;—long before there are specks 
on the fallen fruit, the bacilli are there dividing 
and multiplying and laying the foundation of rot- 
tenness—long before the meat stinks the little 
muscular fibres swarm with the same liliputian 
parasites; their seeds must be borne by the 
atmosphere in legions of thousands; they multi- 
ply so rapidly that a single rotten potato will 
contain a greater bacterial than London a human 
population. Hence it is that boiling potatoes, 
milk, or broth, that roasting or frying meat, has 
the effect of destroying whatever putrefactive 
germs the substances contain; and if indeed the 
boiled liquid be preserved from the contact of 
fresh seeds there is no reason why it should not 
keep an indefinite time. 
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OR, PRACTICAL DIETETICS 


Besides this, heat has the effect of killing any 
larger parasites which meat may contain, as, for 
example, the worms called trichine; these have 
been found rather frequently in pork. The trichina 
coils itself up in a sort of little shell which has 
some considerable resistance to the penetration 
of heat. A large thick joint, like a big ham, may 
easily be in parts a little underdone, and contain 
the parasites “ scotched” but not killed. Eating 
of such meat occasionally produces a horrible and 
dangerous disease; the worms multiplying and 
making their way into the muscular system; the 
malady is sometimes mistaken for rheumatic, 
sometimes for typhoid fever. If on the other 
hand the trichinosis pork is well boiled it may be 
eaten with impunity. 

At the Brighton Health Congress, in 1881, the 
writer sat down to breakfast with some twenty 
sanitarians, and partook with about two-thirds of 
the company of a very fine ham; this ham on 
close examination was discovered to be swarming 
with very minute trichinal cysts. It had been well 
cooked ; none of us were injured. 

Cooking affords a certain amount of safety in 
times of epidemic. I have little doubt that the 
cause of diarrhoea, of cholera, of typhoid, of 
abdominal consumption, and of dysentery, is 
swallowed, while the agents causing typhus, pneu- 
monia, measles, whooping-cough, diphtheria, and 
lung consumption, are breathed. 

If the cholera which is so near to our shores 
should cross the Channel and attain any dimen- 
sions, let those people who fear it see that their 
cooking is cleanly. If the forks and spoons 
two days after Good Friday smell fishy, or if a 
curious taste in your breakfast tea remind you of 
yesterday’s Irish stew, there is something wrong in 
the kitchen. It will be better for the housewife 
to turn to, superintend the scouring of the cook- 
ing armamenta, and the handling and preparing 
of the food, than run the risk of illness. In such 
times it should also be an axiom, drink no unboiled 
milk. 

Biologists tell us that there are some forms of 
disease germs that resist boiling ; but this is only 
a partial truth, for though anthrex spores, and 
possibly others, resist for a time, if the boiling is 
only continued long enough they are destroyed. 
We may be sure that a heat of 212” right through 
a joint continued for half an hour will, so far as 
disease germs go, effectually sterilise it. 

If it should be asked whether food is healthiest 
cooked or uncooked, there can be no manner of 
doubt as to the reply. Cooked milk is safer than 
raw; very well-done meat is safer than under- 
done meat; cabbage, potatoes, starchy foods, all 
are more digestible and suitable well done. The 
eggs of the worms that trouble children so much 
are taken in from sucking or eating raw veget- 
ables, or sometimes from the earth itself. 

Viewed then in this aspect, cooking is not a 
somewhat common slightly menial office, but th 
cook is an unconscious priestess of hygeia; and 
moving amid the fragrant steam of her sacrifices 
and burnt offerings, exorcises zymads and parasites, 
and at once pleases the palate and prolongs th: 
life of those she serves. 





AMONG THE NORTHUMBERLAND MINERS. 


BY R. D. ROBERTS, M.A., D.SC., FELLOW OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


MOST significant sign of the times is the 

awakening which is taking place amongst 

the working classes to the need for increased 
educational facilities for themselves and their 
children. Nowhere has this educational need 
manifested itself more remarkably than among 
the Northumberland miners. Five years ago a 
course of lectures on Political Economy, in con- 
nection with the University Extension Scheme, 
was given at four large towns in South North- 
umberland and North Durham. 

The audiences included persons from every 
rank of society. At one of the centres a pitman 
from a neighbouring village attended the course, 
and in the University examination held at the 
close obtained the highest place. This circum- 
stance attracted attention to the scheme in the 
mining district, and eventually arrangements were 
made for the delivery of the lectures at five col- 
liery villages. 

The experiment proved surprisingly successful. 
Over 1,300 working miners attended at the five 
centres, and the candidates for examination num- 
bered forty, with only two failures. Tickets for 
the course were sold at one shilling each, and the 
expenses were met by donations received from 
various sources. 

In the following year a course on History was 
secured, and in succeeding years courses on 
Mining, Physical Geography, and Geology. Last 
winter the number of mining centres had in- 
creased.to eight. 

The University Extension Scheme (or Local 
Lecture Scheme, as it is now called) was started 
by the University of Cambridge in 1872, with the 
object of providing the means of higher education 


for persons engaged in the regular occupations of 


life. 

A Northumberland miner who attended the 
lectures for several terms described the scheme in 
a paper read by him at a meeting in the North in 
these words: ‘* Any town or village which is pre- 
pared to provide an audience and pay the neces- 
sary fees can secure a course of twelve lectures 
and classes on any subject taught at the Univer- 
sity by a lecturer who has been educated at the 
University, and who is specially fitted for lectur- 
ing work. A syllabus of the course is printed and 
put into the hands of students. This syllabus is a 
great help to persons not accustomed to note- 
taking. Questions are given on each lecture, and 
written answers can be sent in by any one, irre- 
spective of age or sex. All the lectures except 
the first are preceded by a class, which lasts about 
an hour. In this class the students and the lec- 
turer talk over the previous lecture. The written 
answers are returned with such corrections as the 
lecturer deems necessary. At the end of the 
course an examination is held, and certificates are 
awarded to the successful candidates. The lec- 





tures are called University Extension Lectures. 
They impart, so far as each subject is treated, a 
University education.” 

These lectures extend over three months before 
and three months after Christmas, and one lecture 
and one class take place in each week. ‘The fee 
payable to the University for a course of twelve 
lectures and classes is £45. This is a large sum 
for artisans to raise, and the financial difficulty 
has been found a very serious one. This will 
again be adverted to. 

The enthusiasm and earnestness displayed by 
the men have been remarkable. Many of those 
who attend the lectures walk long distances in the 
wildest weather over rough country roads. One 
of the students, in a letter to a local paper last 
winter, said :— 

“IT know several persons go a distance of six 
miles in order to hear the present course of lec- 
tures (on Physical Geography). Nay, I know some 
who have travelled ten miles. I know the centre 
which I attend is generally crowded out, so much 
so that it is difficult to get a seat.” 

The following interesting incident occurred the 
winter before last. Two pitmen, brothers, who 
lived at a village five miles from one of the lecture 
centres, attended the course. They were able to 
get in by train, but, owing to the inconvenience 
of the return service, were compelled to walk 
home. This they did for three months, over 
wretchedly bad roads, and often in the severest 
weather. On one occasion they returned in a 
heavy storm, when the roads were so flooded that 
they lost their way, and endured discomforts not 
easy to describe—all this, be it remembered, after 
a hard day’s work underground. In the examina- 
tion at the close of the term they took the first 
places, and they have since been the means of 
making their own village a lecture centre. 

It is astonishing what some of these men have 
attained to with scarcely any educational advan- 
tages. One pitman, who had no early education, 
and began to work underground when a mere 
child, has succeeded in acquiring a masterly 
knowledge of certain branches of English litera- 
ture. ‘I'wo pitmen, personally known to the 
writer, are exceedingly able local geologists. Both 
have valuable collections of fish and other fossil 
remains from the coal-measures, and one has pre- 
pared with great labour a large and beautiful 
series of thin sections for the microscope. His 
knowledge of local geology and palzontology is 
extraordinary considering the difficulties he has 
had to overcome. 

John Stuart Mill is held in much respect in the 
mining district, and some of his works find a 
place in most of the scanty libraries of the more 
thoughtful men. Their reading is by no means 
narrow in its range; it includes History, Natural 
Science, Politics, English Literature, and the Greck 
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and Latin Classics in translation. With better 
educational facilities the difficulties of such men 
would be greatly lightened. It is not surprising 
that they welcome the University Extension 
Scheme, and no one can witness the eagerness 
with which they strive for higher education with- 
out a deepening of the sense of sympathy and 
fellowship. 

The local secretary of one of the centres in the 
North tells the following story. Amongst the can- 
didates who had entered for the examination at 
the close of the course was a pitman froma neigh- 
bouring village. The secretary on receiving the 
pass list wrote to each candidate informing him 
of his success. The next morning, which chanced 
to be a Sunday, he was surprised to receive a visit 
from the pitman, who produced the letter, and 
eagerly asked whether it was really true that he 
was one of the successful candidates—he feared 
there was some mistake. On being assured that 
there was no mistake, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Eh, but 
it’s a proud man I am to-day!” and went home 
happy in a new sense of achievement. 

At one colliery village a Students’ Association 
was formed last year for the purpose of carrying 
on some study during the summer months when 
no University lectures were given. Land survey- 
ing was chosen as the subject; and Professor 
Stuart, of Cambridge, was asked to recommend 
text-books and sketch a line of study. From the 


beginning of February till the middle of August 
the class met weekly, and worked at land sur- 
veying, one of the students—a miner—acting as 


leader. Often they might be seen in the fields 
working with the air of professional surveyors. 
They took their measurements home, worked out 
their figures there, and brought the results to the 
class. 

At the request of the students an examination 
was held by Professor Stuart’ on the summer's 
work, with very satisfactory results. 

One of the miners has described the working 
of the Students’ Association as follows: ‘The 
studies commence in this way. Some one is 
appointed to introduce the subject; he does so 
by a paper or lecture, but more frequently by 
reading a chapter from one of the text-books 
which treat of the subject. He explains and 
illustrates the chapter as well as he can, a dis- 
cussion then ensues, and every point in the 
lesson is examined and discussed until it is per- 
fectly clear to every member of the class. When 
the first lesson is mastered, the second is gone 
through in the same way, and so on. It is no 
longer a new thing to see a dozen men discussing 
and endeavouring to comprehend some point in 
a lesson which has hitherto withstood all their 
efforts. ‘The discussion wanders on to subjects 
which have no connection with that under con- 
sideration, and is brought back again by an appeal 
from the more earnest students. Everything in 
the books bearing on the point is re-read. The 
discussion recommences, but a gloom is settling 
on every face at the prospect of the meeting 
breaking up without the point being understood. 
Every one is engaged in one last desperate effort 
to overcome the difficulty. Suddenly some one’s 











eyes begin to sparkle, and his countenance i 
brightening up. The light has burst in upon 
him. With the ecstasy of one who has just 
solved a baffling problem, he springs to his feet 
and explains the point. His explanation clears 
up the difficulty to a second one. The number 
of teachers then go on increasing until there is 
only one pupil left. He is conscious of being the 
greatest dullard in the class, and declares that he 
will not be the last to comprehend the next diffi- 
cult point. The eleven are all busy with him. 
The explanation of some one penetrates his 
mind, and he ceases to be a pupil. Still there is 
some doubt as to whether he has really mastered 
the point, or has only said so in order to get rid 
of the pressure which was bearing upon him. It 
is therefore suggested that he should explain the 
difficulty in his own way for the benefit of the 
others, as they had to explain for his benefit. 
He does this, and there is more joy over this one 
convert than there was over the other eleven.” 

These facts show the fixed determination of the 
Northumberland miners to obtain education at 
any cost or labour and self-sacrifice. 

The movement is already spreading southwards, 
and the example of the miners of the North is 
stimulating workmen elsewhere to take up the 
question of education. 

An interesting experiment has been tried at one 
of the large lecture centres in Yorkshire, which 
has proved singularly successful. 

The Lecture Scheme had been adopted for 
some years, and one or two courses a term had 
been carried on. The committee, which was 
composed of influential and well-off people, had 
always been desirous of making the courses useful 
to working men, and had made repeated attempts 
to secure a large attendance of artisans, but with 
only partial success. The audience never in- 
cluded more than a fair sprinkling of members of 
the industrial classes, and of late this element had 
been almost absent. In the Michaelmas term of 
1882 the committee had arranged for a course on 
Political Economy, which they hoped would 
attract artisans in large numbers. After the first 
lecture had been given the committee were much 
disappointed to find that few, if any, working men 
had taken tickets for the course. It appears that 
the tickets were seven-and-sixpence each, but 
members of trade societies were entitled to pur- 
chase not less than four at the rate of five shillings 
each. Still, the artisans were conspicuous by 
their absence. The experience in Northumber- 
land made it probable that even five shillings was 
too high a fee for the bulk of persons earning only 
moderate weekly wages, and it was suggested that 
the committee should, with a view to seeing 
whether any real desire existed amongst working 
men for such higher teaching as was provided by 
the lectures, arrange that the first lecture should 
be repeated in some convenient hall, that it should 
be well advertised in the workshops and among 
the trade societies, that admission should be 
free, and that at the close of the lecture the whole 
matter should be laid before tne meeting and dis- 
cussion invited. This suggestion was approved 
by the committee, and a number of representative 
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working men met a few days later to discuss the 
matter and arrange details. A free lecture was 
‘decided upon, and a thousand free tickets were 
printed. ‘These were given to foremen in work- 
shops, and others who undertook to place them 
in the hands of individual working men. The 
meeting was a complete success. Over five hun- 
dred people were present, and nearly all belonged 
to the working classes. At the close of the lecture 
a statement was made that if the working men 
would appoint a committee out of their own 
number to take the management of a course, and 
would get tickets sold to the value of ten pounds 
(fixing their own price), arrangements would be 
made with the lecturer to repeat the Political 
Economy lectures week by week at such a time 
and in such a place as would be convenient to the 
artisans. The offer was cordially accepted. An 
artisan committee was appointed and the preli- 
minaries were arranged. It was agreed that the 
tickets should be sold at one-and-sixpence each, 
and in the course of the first week about 150 tickets 
were sold; a few more were disposed of in the 
following week, and at the end of the term four- 
teen pounds had been received for tickets. An 
average attendance of 125 was kept up through- 
out the term. All these were genuine working 
people, and with a few exceptions men. The 
lectures were listened to with the greatest inte- 
rest, and the questions and discussions in the 


class proved that the subject was being thought 


about and studied. The lecturer, writing at the 
beginning of the course, said, ‘‘The class after 
the lecture last Tuesday was a complete surprise 
tome. I had expected to find some difficulty in 
filling up the hour, but there was a continued fire 
of questions and short arguments the whole time. 
The audience seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the thing and thoroughly to enjoy it.” 

Experience appears therefore to prove unques- 
tionably that the working classes are ripe for 
higher education, but that the management must 
be in their own hands if any large measure of 
success is to be obtained. ’ 

The most serious obstacle in the way of ad- 
vance is the want of funds. When a low charge 
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is made for the tickets the receipts can never 
cover expenses. 

It is unreasonable to expect higher education 
to be self-supporting amongst artisans when it is 
known that the universities, colleges, and public 
schools would fare badly if it were not for their 
endowments. 

Hitherto the lectures in Northumberland have 
been supported by subscriptions from the coal- 
owners, the Gilchrist trustees, and others. This 
support may at any moment be withdrawn. It is 
strongly felt in the district that the scheme should 
be placed on a firm financial basis, and an appeal 
has been made by the miners’ committee to the 
trades union—z.e., the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association—for permanent aid. 

It is proposed that a small additional charge 
should be made to the fortnightly contribution 
of each member, and that a sum of £400 to £ 600 
a year should thus be raised for the purpose of 
establishing in the district a system of University 
lectures, at sixteen or twenty villages, that would 
bring the means of higher education within 
reach of every miner choosing to avail himself of 
them. 

This proposal is now being eagerly discussed in 
the North, and will be submitted to the next 
general meeting of the union. ‘Scores of 
miners,” writes one of them, “are leaving the pit 
exhausted by a hard day’s work, and are travel- 
ling in all weathers, from colliery to colliery, 
urging their brother miners to support the lec- 
tures out from their union funds.” It is a noble 
mission, full of promise of a great future for the 
industrial classes of England. 

It has been reserved for the Northumberland 
miners to lead the way in seeking and obtaining 
higher education for the working classes. From 
Northumberland this educational movement will 
assuredly spread to other sections of the working 
classes, and eventually a truly national system of 
higher education, as far-reaching and complete 
as the system of elementary education—bringing 
educational facilities within reach of all—will be 
established in the country, connected with and 
drawing inspiration from the old Universities. 





STRANGE 


STORIES 


RETOLD 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


I.—THE STRANGE VISION OF CHARLES XI OF SWEDEN, 


(* WEDEN, like the sister kingdoms of Denmark 
S and Norway, overflows with legend ; strange 

traditions and wonderful tales meet us in 
every little village, in every parish church, in 
every old house or castle; but there is, perhaps, 
none more remarkable than the story of the 
vision of Charles x1. Strange as is the story, it 


is not, we believe, very extensively known. A 
recently published volume of anecdotes recites it 
from an old magazine published some fifty or 
sixty years since; but the more authentic account 


occurs in Arndt’s ‘ Recollections of Sweden,” 
and it purports to be in the very language of the 
king himself, and to be attested by the several 
officers of state and of the royal household who 
were with him when he saw the vision. The in- 
terest of the vision, to,our own mind, was called 
into fresh and vivid activity when, not very long 
since, we stood upon the spot in the palace 
where the king is said to have first beheld the 
mysterious lights, and when we afterwards 
passed through the chamber where the strange 
transactions were seen by the king and his 
attendants. 

Charles x1 was far from being a bad king ; he was 
strong and just, but a very severe man, and subject 
to moods of depression and irritation, which made 
him far from being a pleasant companion. In 
1676 he must have been a very young man, yet he 
had not long since lost his wife, Ulrica Eleanora. 
His treatment of her had frequently been most 
harsh, so that it is said his behaviour, by its 
want of tenderness, had precipitated her death ; 
yet, such is the inconsistency of human nature, 
the untender man had been most tenderly at- 
tached to her, and, after her death, became still 
more the subject of depression and melancholy, 
and he could not bear the slightest allusion to 
his departed queen. 

At the period to which we refer the palace of 
Stockholm was in the course of completion; the 
king occupied, as his ordinary room, a little cabi- 
net, through whose windows, however, he was 
able to look out upon the more stately but in- 
completed galleries beyond. 

It was late at night, the king himself says— 
supposing that account to be true which Arndt 
tells us is preserved in the royal archives at Stock- 
holm—between the sixteenth and seventeenth of 


December, 1676; the king was in this cabinet, a 
large wood fire was blazing on the hearth, and he 
was sitting by it in one of his desultory moods. 
There were with him, apparently, the chancellor 
and two privy councillors, whose names presently 
transpire; it is not wonderful that they appear to 
have been getting sleepy, and gave the king a 
good many hints that it was time for them all to 
retire ; these appear to have been thrown away on 
Charles, who told them he had no wish to sleep, 
and that they might remain, a permission which 
was equivalent to a command to stay. 

But now it happened that the king arose, pro- 
bably threw aside the curtains to look out upon 
the night, any aspect of which, however, could 
be but dimly seen from this point, which was a 
kind of embrasure in the palace. What the king 
did see, however, startled him ; for, looking upon 
the long line of the windows of the great State 
gallery opposite, they seemed to be all illuminated. 
The king instantly called his drowsy attendants, 
and they declared it must be only the light 
reflected from the moon. For a moment or two 
the king was satisfied, but still continuing to look, 
he said it seemed that he saw people in the hall. 
Wrapping himself in a warmer dressing-gown, he 
threw up the window, looked out, and discovered 
the gallery to be unquestionably full of lights. 
““My good lords,” said he, “all is not right 
here!” He tells how he exclaimed, ‘He who 
fears God fears nothing else!” and he was de- 
termined to set forth into the hall and see what 
this might mean. His majesty found this not 
quite so easy a task; the officers who had charge 
of the keys had to be awakened, then had to set 
forth to find the keys. At last he and they were 
both forthcoming. 

We have said the palace was passing through 
changes. The king’s cabinet led into his bed- 
room, and this again into a secret passage, not 
unknown in Swedish history. There appear now 
to have been five of them on this voyage of 
discovery — the king, Carl Bjelke, chancellor, 
N. W. Bjelke, privy councillor, A. Oxenstiern, 
privy councillor—to whom was now added Peter 
Grauslen, the officer on guard. When they 
reached the door by which from the secret passage 
they entered the ante-chamber to the illuminated 
hall, the king desired the officer on guard to 
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open it, which the officer declined to do, begging 
the king to have the goodness to excuse him; 
then he requested the chancellor and the privy 
councillor to do so; they also, with all due 
homage, refused. ‘‘ Then,” says the king, ‘I 
desired the privy councillor, Oxenstiern, who was 
never afraid of anything, to unlock the door, but 
he answered, ‘I have sworn to risk my body and 
soul for your majesty, but not to open this door.’ 
I now began myself to be somewhat startled, but 
took courage, laid hold of the keys and opened 
the door.” 

Involuntarily they all started back. Instead of 
the tapestry which adorned the walls of the cham- 
ber, it was draped all round with black cloth. The 
king confesses they were daunted; inquired— 
probably with no expectation of any satisfactory 
answer—what this might mean? and by whose 
orders the chamber had been so draped? Of 
course they all naturally and truly enough declared 
their ignorance and their innocence. 

Then they all strode along to the door of 
the great State chamber, and again the king 
offered the bunch of keys to Grauslen, but with 
the same result as before, and so in turn to the 
others; but if they were indisposed in the first 
instance, the gloomy drapery around them did not 
induce them to be more complying now. They 
all of them begged to be excused from any part 
in the matter, so the king’s own hands had to be 
his servants. ‘I took the key myself,” he says, 


“‘and opened the door. I had no sooner set a 
foot in the hall than I drew it hastily back.” 
What he saw appalled him. ‘I was,” he says, 
“‘somewhat frightened, but I said, ‘My good 
friends, if you will follow me we will see what is 


the matter here. Perhaps God Almighty may 
purpose to reveal something to us.’ They all 
made answer, with a trembling voice, ‘ Yes.’ 
Then we all went in, and there was this extraordi- 
nary vision, concerning which whispers and hints 
soon flew about over Stockholm, and of which 
also the tradition has continued in Sweden from 
that day to the present.” 

Standing on the very spot where it was sup- 
posed to have transpired, we ourselves men- 
tioned it to our attendant through the palace 
—he evidently knew all about it; we are bound 
to say he did not seem to give much credence 
to it. At the same time, it seems to us now 
that he spoke with that kind of reserve with 
which an old housekeeper refers to some ghostly 
story of which the family is very well aware, but 
concerning which it is not deemed judicious to 
speak too openly. 

Well might they all start, for if the story 
be true the hall was filled with spectral persons 
and spectral things. It was indeed illuminated 
with a number of torches, and hung round with 
the banners of Sweden won in her great vic- 
tories by Gustavus Adolphus, but in the midst 
were the standard and banners of Sweden 
covered with black crape.- There was a long 
table, at which were sitting sixteen venerable and 
noble-looking men. In the centre sat a youth of 
sixteen or eighteen, a young king, for a crown 
was on his head, and on his right hand sat a 








noble-looking man, apparently about forty years 
of age, who seemed to be nearly on terms of 
equality with the king. All round these in the 
hall was a large assemblage, evidently represent- 
ing the various estates of the realm. Amidst 
them all and throughout the great chamber the 
king and his attendants did not recognise a face 
they knew, and the whole of the weird and un- 
earthly assembly seemed to be quite unaware, 
unconscious, of the presence of Charles and his 
companions. All were in black, and the judges 
—for it was evidently a trial which was going on 
—were clothed in black robes. Also before the 
table there were blocks, evidently set for exe- 
cution, and executioners, their shirt-sleeves tucked 
up, ready to strike when the order should be 
given. At last the eldest of the judges, who ap- 
peared to discharge the functions of a president, 
rose with dignity, and struck three times, when 
instantly came in several young men, evidently, 
by their attire and bearing, noble, their hands 
fettered behind them. They entered by a door 
opposite to that by which Charles himself had 
entered. Their doom was pronounced, the fatal 
axe glittered, and a head falling from the block 
rolled nearly to the feet of Charles—a drop of 
blood even stained his slipper. ‘‘ 1 shuddered,” 
says the king, ‘‘ and drew near to the door, crying 
aloud, ‘ What is the voice of the Lord that Iam to 
hear? Oh, God! when shall this come to pass ?’ 
There was no answer. I cried again, ‘Oh, God ! 
when shall this come to pass?’ Still there was 
no answer. Then again I cried, louder than 
before, ‘Oh, God! when shall this come to pass ? 
Grant me Thy grace, great God, and tell me how 
I must behave myself till then?’” And then the 
young phantom king, from the throne, replied, 
‘** Not in thy time shall this come to pass, but in 
the time of the sixth sovereign after thee; and 
he shall be of the same age and form that thou 
seest in me, and he who stands here shows what 
will be the appearance of his guardian!” and, 
with other mysterious words concerning the future 
of Sweden, he closed by saying, “ Be it thy part, 
O King of Sweden, to leave behind thee a good 
name!” 

As these words were uttered the numerous 
figures composing this extraordinary assemblage 
became less and less distinct. At last, from 
resembling a mass of coloured shadows, they dis- 
appeared altogether, the phantom torches were 
extinguished, and the faint lights of the (most 
likely) wax candles, which the royal party had 
snatched to enlighten their way from the king’s 
cabinet, were the only lights which cast their dim 
and flickering lustre on the old-fashioned tapestry. 
But we will again give the king’s own words. 
Referring to the words of the phantom sovereign, 
he says: 

“When he had said this everything disap- 
peared, and we were left alone with our lights. 
We went away in the greatest astonishment, as 
everybody may suppose. When we got to the 
black room that too was changed, and everything 
was as usual. Then we went up to my room, and 
straightway I sat down to write my counsels in 
letters as well as I could. And all this is true 
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This I avouch with my bodily oath. So help me 


God. 
‘*CHARLES THE ELEVENTH, 


“Now King of Sweden.” 


And then follow the names of the companions 
of the king on this memorable night :-— 

‘“‘ As witnesses on the spot, we have seen every- 
thing according as his majesty has related it, and 
this we avouch with our bodily oaths. 


‘Cart ByELKE, Chancellor. 

“U. W. Byevxe, Privy Councillor. 

“* A. OXENSTIERN, Privy Councillor. 

‘* PETER GRAUSLEN, Officer on Guard.” 


A very guarded attestation of what the king said 
he saw! Such is the story which has received 
several renderings and embellishments, but which 
in the narrative we have given is, we suppose, the 
most substantial. Admitting for the moment the 
reality of the vision, it is scarcely wonderful that 
so mystical an apparition—so dim and obscure— 
should have faded out of memory until circum- 
stances in the history of Sweden and of its royal 
family seemed to give a clue to the interpretation. 
The sovereign who beheld the vision continued 
his reign, and upon the whole served his country 
well. He was succeeded by his son, Charles xm, 
concerning whom Johnson’s famous couplet was 
written— 


‘* He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


To him succeeded his sister, Ulrica Eleanora. 
She resigned the crown, and the Senate elected 
her husband, the Prince of Hesse, and after him 
Adolphus Frederick. And then succeeded his son, 
Gustavus 111. We are not writing a history of 
Sweden, and therefore we need not dwell upon 
the virtues of his reign—which certainly are un- 
doubted—-or the vices which seemed to strike at 
the strength and supremacy of the Swedish 
nobility. He was, as every one knows, assas- 
sinated, as he was going into the opera, by 
Ankarstrom; and then it became known that 
Gustavus 111 had deposited among the royal 
archives at Upsala a large heavy box full of docu- 
ments, many of them of a singularly interesting 
and even mysterious character—among others, the 
prophetic paper which we have quoted. 

The scene which appeared in the vision cer- 
tainly does not seem to have transpired in the great 
hall, although we are reminded of it as probably 
into that very hall the king was borne from the 
opera where he had received his death-wound. 

While the king was in the article of death, the 
chest to which we have referred, containing, as 
was known, a quantity of secret papers, was 
brought to the bedside. The papers were sealed 
by the king’s private seal, and the mysterious 
chest fastened by three locks, the three separate 
keys given to Wachtmeister (the Lord Chancellor), 
the Archbishop of Upsala, and the Duke of Soder- 
manland, with the solemn injunction that it was 
not to be opened until fifty years after his 
decease. 

















It is not improbable that rumour seized upon 
these circumstances to give currency to the story of 
the marvellous vision. So far, indeed, the phan- 
toms became realities, and, although not in that 
hall, the vision still fulfilled itself. Gustavus Iv,a 
youth of about the age of the phantom beheld by 
Charles x1, succeeded his father, beneath the 
regency of his uncle, the Duke of Sodermanland 
—the figure, in middle life, seen in the vision. 
Ankarstrom, after suffering many tortures with 
heroic and glorying fortitude, was beheaded. 
His crime, however, had only excited the admira- 
tion of a large number of those who imagined 
that they saw in the policy of Gustavus 111 the 
growth of a despotism fatal to their own and to 
their country’s freedom, and whose fears took 
effect in the limitation of the monarchy under 
Gustavus Iv. 

But what is to be said of the vision? Even 
many ghost stories admit of a reasonable inter- 
pretation. This looks wholly illogical. Can 
coming events cast their shadows before after 
such a fashion? To believe it would seem to 
deserve the imputation of the most irrational cre- 
dulity ; and yet portents there are which, although 
far less ambitious and exalted in their relation, 
are equally, and in the same manner, mysterious, 
yet which seem to be most authentic. Will the 
reader give any credence to a tradition which, 
even to this day, holds the place which it has 
held for nearly a hundred and fifty years in the 
history of a family for generations well-known 
and highly respected in Ipswich ? 

Mr. Notcutt was a highly respectable Inde- 
pendent minister in Ipswich, the ancestor of a suc- 
cession of ministers of the same name, in the same 
townand church. Before he was married, the lady 
to whom he was engaged dreamed that she was, 
while going over a house which was quite un- 
known to her—and in alittle room, a sort of linen- 
closet which she had never seen—seized with a 
violent bleeding from the nose, and all attempts 
to stop it were quite unavailing. Shortly before 
her marriage, the happy young girl was going 
over her future home with Mr. Notcutt; she 
began to recognise the house, and at last, coming 
upon a closet such as we have described, she 
exclaimed, ‘* Why, this is the very closet where I 
was in my dream when my nose began to bleed!” 
They were married; years passed along; she 
became a mother and a grandmother. Exactly 
forty years passed away, but the dream was not 
forgotten. One day, when in the very closet 
superintending the putting away of some linen, 
her nose began to bleed, and continued to do so 
without intermission. All efforts were, as in the 
dream, quite unavailing, and the old lady suc- 
cumbed to the hemorrhage, and so death visited 
the manse. 

This will no doubt seem to many readers an 
even contemptible story, and certainly it is a great 
descent from the magnificent chambers of the 
palace of Stockholm, with its throne-room and 
throne of solid silver, and the great hall, called, 
for its exquisite beauty and chastity, the White 
Sea. But the principle of the vision and of the 
dream, in the palace and the parsonage, is the 
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same—as unreasonable and inexplicable in the 
one instance as in the other; the circumstance to 
happen in remote years, or generations, projected 
upon the future scene of the transaction. And 
singular, and, as we have said, illogical and un- 
reasonable as such an incident seems, we can find 
no explanation for it. 

But authentic instances there seem to be nearer 
to our own times, and probably known to our 
readers. 

Such, for instance, is that strange and weird 
succession of prophecies in the life of John 
Francis de la Harpe, a very distinguished writer 
of France, a contemporary and friend of Voltaire, 
thoroughly imbued with the principles and spirit 
of his master. It was in a distinguished convivial 
circle in Paris ; the greatest writers of the Academy 
were present; illustrious ladies, such as the 
Duchess of Grammont, were there, when, 
amidst a burst of triumphant congratulation on 
the glorious results of the writings of Voltaire, 
Cazotte, one of the most distinguished of the 
company, gave utterance to a succession of pro- 
phecies of the way in which the French Revolu- 
tion—then undreamed of—would affect all those 
who were present. All the prophecies stood 
out from the lips of M. Cazotte like illuminated 
pictures beheld by the speaker. The story is 
long; La Harpe put it all down in writing at the 
time, and all the events happened as the strange 
prophet foretold. ‘You, M. Condorcet, will 
expire on the pavement of a dungeon; you will 
die by the poison which you will have taken to 
escape from the hands of the executioner; the 
poison which the happy state of that period will 
render it absolutely necessary that you should 
carry always about with you.” This was astonish- 
ing, and not pleasant, ‘“‘ But what connection has 
this with philosophy and the reign of reason ?” 
they exclaimed. ‘Precisely that which I am 
telling you,” he said; “it will be in the name of 
philosophy, of humanity, and liberty, and under 
the reign of reason, that all this will happen to 
you; throughout all France there will be no other 
places of worship but the temples of reason.” 
He individualised others and their dooms amidst 
some merriment. ‘But when, Mr. Prophet, is 
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all this to happen?” ‘Before six years has 
passed all I have told you will be accomplished.” 
** Here, indeed,” said La Harpe, “‘ is an abundance 
of miracles; but do you set me down for nothing?” 
“You,” said Cazotte, “ will be a miracle as ex- 
traordinary as any I have related; you will bea 
Christian!” Loud laughter followed this, and 
Chamfort exclaimed, ‘‘ All my fears are vanished. 
If we do not perish till La Harpe becomes a 
Christian we shall all be immortal!” The 
Duchess de Grammont broke in, pleasantly allud- 
ing to the safety of her sex. ‘* Your sex, my lady 
duchess, will be no defence to you. You will be 
conducted to the scaffold with many other ladies 
in the cart of the executioner with your hands 
tied behind your back.”  ‘“ Surely,” said she, 
“they will allow us a coach?” ‘No, madame ; 
ladies of higher rank than you will be drawn in a 
cart in the same way.” ‘“ Ladies of higher rank! 
What do you mean? Princesses of the blood?” 
‘*Greater still, madame!” A cloud seemed to 
be settling over the company; the duchess con- 
tinued in a sprightly tone, “ Well, you will leave 
me a confessor?” ‘*No, madame; the last 
victim who will have that greatest of all favours 
will be—” “Who? Who?” “It will be the 
only prerogative left him—the King of France!” 
The duchess, desirous, if possible, of restoring 
the company to cheerfulness, called on the prophet 
to declare his own fate. He said he was “ Like 
the man who cried ‘Woe to Jerusalem!’ and 
then ‘ Woe to myself!’” He made his bow and 
retired. He fulfilled his prediction and died on 
the scaffold. 

Quite as remarkable is the well-known dream 
of Lavalette, in the course of which—and in a 
dream which could only have lasted ten minutes 
at night in his prison—he saw, as in a horrible 
phantasmagoria, the whole course of the French 
Revolution in Paris pass before his eyes. 

We have only referred to these later instances 
to show that, whatever may be the attempt at 
solution, the vision of Charles x1 is not alto- 
gether exceptional in such strange—shall we not 
say unaccountable ?—lore, the coming events 
throwing themselves in strange and motley medley 
before the mind. 


PIGTAILS AND POWDER. 


A. CURIOUS reminiscence of the slavery of 
fashion in the past is vividly recalled by Mr. 
Dadd’s spirited picture of ‘“ Pigtails and 


b 
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Powder,” which first excited much interest in the 
spring exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colour, and is now, we believe, amongst 
the extensive gathering of high-class pictures at 
the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool. Although 
the martial men of the present day have a suffi- 
ciency of employment in keeping their accoutre- 
ments bright, and in the extensive use of “ pipe- 
clay,” they may reasonably congratulate themselves 


on their emancipation from the “ pigtail drill” so 
graphically pictured in Mr. Dadd’s vivacious 
souvenir of hair-powder. It is an illustration of 
the oft-reiterated fact that our ancestors evidently 
found time to perform more things than their de- 
scendants within the compass of twenty-four 
hours. The elaborate toilets of the past must have 
absorbed more than a fair share of the diurnal 
toil. 

Rough as were the lives of our soldiers and 
sailors a century and more ago, a fresh burden 
must have been literally laid on their backs in the 
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form of those monstrous gueues, the ambition of 
warriors’ hearts being the cultivation of “ clubbed 
pigtails” of abnormal length and thickness, while, 
as among the Celestial tail-bearers, the greatest 
ignominy was inflicted when these appendages 
were cut off. The French may be credited with 
having introduced this fashion in its full extra- 
vagance, and it is related in an early author as a 
peculiarly audacious instance of highway robbery : 


**Puis aprés lui avoir coupé la bourse, il lui coupe la queue.” 


The valour of a veteran was presumably measured 
by the inches of his pigtail. Sterne relates how 
a dwarf, being incommoded by a huge monster of 
a man, relieved his outraged feelings by slicing 
his queue ; and to lose the pigtail was a mark of 
degradation. No doubt Mr. Dadd has good 
authority for the subject of his picture as regards 
the practice in the army; we are incidentally en- 
lightened on the prevalence of the same custom 
in the navy and the marines. George Cruikshank 
has drawn one of the latter in a strangled con- 
dition owing to the malice of a sailor, who has 
tied his pigtail in so tightly strained a fashion 
that the victim cannot close his eyes, which 
threaten to drop out of their sockets from the 
tension. Heavy pigtails were borne by the 
British tars at the Nile and Trafalgar, and tender 
sentiments surrounded the ribbons— gifts of 
sweethearts—which enrolled them. 

Corporal Trim had much dexterity in the dressing 
of hair and queues, and among a soldier’s duties 
that of hair-dressing formed an important part, 
the privates acting as perruquiers to their officers. 
The pigtail-dressing and hair-curling, according 
to the humourists of the time, formed, together 
with the copious showering of powder from the 
appliance shown in Mr. Dadd’s picture, the chief 
employment among both officers and men in 
French barracks. Our neighbours, who carried 
this fashion to the extreme, were the first to 
discontinue its use. ‘The French Revolution, 
and that national barber, the public executioner, 
swept the extravagance, and hair was worn 4 /a 
Brutus and a la Guillotine in grim significance of 
the changed times. 

Apart from the military bucks, the elaborate 
beaux of the early Georges rejoiced in extensive 
hair-dressing vagaries. A poem of 1731 relates: 


** The hair of one is tied behind, 
And plaited like a womankind.” 


The much satirised generation of Macaronis 
adopted monstrous queues, which, according to 
contemporaneous caricaturists, it was the freak of 
unfashionable roughs to “‘ dock” unceremoniously, 
especially in the vicinities where butchers con- 
gregated. A poem on the Macaronis of the third 
George’s reign declares : 


‘* Five pounds of hair they wear behind, 
The ladies to delight O, 
Their senses give unto the wind, 
To make themselves a fright O.’ 
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to periwigs in the reign of George 11, and Hogarth 
has given some eccentric diagrams of these ex- 
crescences in his ‘‘ Five Orders of Periwigs.” The 
pigtail proper, a gueue of the wearer’s hair, was 
introduced early in the reign of George 11. As 
hair-powder—generally a composition of china- 
clay ground fine—was worn almost universally by 
all but the lower classes during the reigns of the 
first two Georges, a word on the adoption and 
disappearance of this fashion may not be out of 
place. Its actual reign, it may be remarked, was 
brief, being scarcely known before the Revolution 
of 1688, and the minute diarist, Pepys, it has been 
pointed out, does not mention its use. The 
French Revolution scattered hair-powder to the 
winds; it was looked upon as a menial badge, 
and as such it still survives on the heads of 
liveried servants, where it represents a once 
general fashion. The Whig party—whose sym- 
pathies were at first warmly expressed on the side 
of the revolutionary propagandists, for awhile 
regarded as emancipators—began by discarding 
hair-powder, and wore their own locks @ da Brissof, 
while the Tories expressed their Conservative 
principles by continuing its use; yet it was re- 
served to the Tory chieftain to deal the final blow 
to the use of hair-powder. Owing to the profuse 
war expenditure necessitated by Pitt’s active Con- 
tinental policy, the great question of the day, 
after the chances of securing peace and Parlia- 
mentary reform, was the means of raising moncy 
to defray the subsidies to foreign Powers to sup- 
port them in their exertions against France. 
Recourse was had to every expedient to obtain 
supplies, and taxes were levied upon articles 
which no one ever thought of taxing before. 
Pitt, who later invaded the cook’s salt-box, made 
an attempt to right his financial balance by an 
incursion into the perruquier’s powder-puff. On 
February 23rd, 1795, the Minister brought forward 
his hair-powder tax, which was accepted by Par- 
liament the same session. It was a remarkable 
impost of its kind, the fashion of wearing hair- 
powder being almost universal amongst persons 
of fashion and those of the Tory party who laid 
claim to respectability in society. The tax was a 
guinea a head, and could hardly be considered a 
burden—or even a grievance; but it was objected 
to in an unexpected manner as touching the heads 
of the people, and was chiefly remarkable as an 
extraordinary misconception on the part of the 
Premier, who prematurely congratulated his ad- 
herents on the great addition it was to bring the 
revenue, for the use of hair-powder was imme- 
diately discontinued, and the produce of the tax 
was hardly worth the expense of collection. The 
Opposition did not feel the impost, and as far as 
concerned the Whigs it was totally unproductive. 
The Duke of Norfolk—who himself wore a 
“cropped head,” as it was then designated—at 
once ordered the powder to be brushed out of the 
hair of “‘ his four-and-twenty footmen.” 

The tax gave rise to party distinctions ; those 
Tories who loyally continued the use of hair- 
powder were designated “ guinea-pigs,” in allu- 
sion to the amount of the tax, while the Whigs, 





The pigtail was first adopted as an appendage | who elected to wear their hair cut short behind 
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and discarded powder, were described as 
“cropped @ /a guillotine.” Such a tax naturally 
gave rise to many songs and jeux d’esprit, together 
with numerous caricatures. Directly the tax was 
canvassed Gillray produced a pictorial and pro- 
phetic view of the anticipated effects of the much- 
ridiculed impost, entitled, ‘‘ Leaving Off Powder ; 
or, a Frugal Family Saving a Guinea,” represent- 
ing the entire members and household with 
cropped hair, @ da Brutus, as it was termed with 
the revived quondam classic modes. A little 
later the Minister Pitt was exhibited asa “‘ guinea- 
pig,” and his rival Fox even less respectfully as a 
“pig without a guinea.” In spite of its failure 
as a financial measure the tax upon hair-powder 
was continued until 1869, although its use in the 
army had been abolished early in the century by 
royal proclamation, and it was stated by one who 
was present when the order was read at Chatham 
that the rejoicings thereat were great. 

Like the French mousquetaires, gardes, and those 
unfortunate ‘‘ Suisses” who fell in the terrible 
days of the subversion of the French monarchy, 
our own Household troops excelled majestically in 
the item of ‘‘ queues;” and when their proportions 
were curtailed and the pigtails finally were sheared 
off by the relentless scissors of fate, the wags had 
something to say on the subject— 
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** We hail the Guards, though worsted Gallia scoff, 
And eke their pigtails, though they’re now cut off.” 


It is related in the pages of the ‘ Graphic” 
(September 6th), where the subject is similarly 


-»treated, that Mr. Dadd’s clever transcript from 


.the relegated usages of the past suggests a grisly 
custom which used to prevail in the forces. On 
the faith of a surgeon, who related the circum- 
stance to the narrator, the army pensioners in the 
bad old Sangrado days were “ blooded” periodi- 
cally. ‘They were ranged in a row, and each man 
held in one hand a pole to keep the arm stretched 
and facilitate the flow of blood, and in the other 
a.basin to catch the blood from his neighbour's 
arm. 

Anterior to the great French Revolution, and 
before the decapitation mania had seized the 
Parisians, a poet produced the following jeu d’ esprit 
on the respective customs in England and France 
on the subject of tails versus heads :— 


** Ye barbarous English dock, amongst other things, 
Tails of men and of steeds, and the heads of your kings. 
While in more polished France it the opposite couse is, 


To spare heads of kings, ‘ queues’ of men and of horses,” 


THE ROUT ON THE MAJUBA HILL: 


ITS LESSONS AND WARNINGS. 


F the Majuba Hill had been retaken by British 
troops the whole world would have rung with 
the exploit. The Boers had no “ special cor- 

respondents,” with ready pens to celebrate their 


victory. The Dutch newspapers are not much 
read or quoted in other lands, and therefore this 
affair in the remote Transvaal’ will find scant 
record amongst famous fights. Yet it was one of 
the decisive battles of recent times and a turning- 
point in the history of South Africa. The story 
will be told from father to son in the homes and 
camps of the Boer people, and will be long re- 
membered as having secured the independence of 
the Transvaal. Let us also remember that day, 
even when we know how disastrous it was to 
English arms. It is useful to recall past defeats 
as well as victories, especially when they afford 
warnings and lessons for the future. 

A brief statement will suffice to explain the cir- 
cumstances which led to the conflict, and to de- 
Scribe the previous course of events. 

The people of the Transvaal are chiefly farmers 
of Dutch descent, who have moved northwards, 
not merely to occupy new homes and lands, but 
to be beyond the control of British laws and 
usages. Nominally Christians, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, their religion has much of the 
Old Testament type, especially in their relation to 


the native races. Repudiating the charge of being 
slave-traders or slave-holders, they yet maintain 
“the domestic institution,” with small regard to 
the rights or requirements of the people held in 
subjection. A kind master may treat them kindly, 
but throughout the wide territory each man does 
much as it seems good in his own eyes. There 
is little authority of law or police, and much im- 
patience of taxation or other interference with 
personal independence. Forany central Govern- 
ment, however simply and economically managed, 
supplies are necessary, and many of the traders 
and the inhabitants of the towns and villages had 
come to desire a more settled and stronger admi- 
nistration. Protection of person and property 
against lawless men requires magistrates, judges, 
police, and prisons; while beyond the frontier 
there loomed a few years ago the power of the 
Zulus ar.d other warlike tribes. The Boer 
Government, without credit, trade being checked 
by the unsettled state of the country, and taxes 
not easily levied; afraid also of being over- 
whelmed by the hordes of Cetewayo and of Seku- 
kuni, threw out hints of a desire for annexation by 
the British Crown. Mr. Burgers, the President at 
that time, affirmed that British rule was indis- 
pensable to the very existence of the people. 
Whatever other leading men may have thought, 
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there was no open opposition when the Transvaal 
was annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone in the 


name of the Queen. 

The Colonial Minister, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
began his despatch thus: “‘ Knowing as I do how 
much the Boers and the people of the Transvaal 


desire to come under British rule,” etc. This 
was in 1877. 

If “the people of the Transvaal” referred to 
the native population, this was true enough; but 
the real feeling of the Boers was not understood 
in England. They felt that by the Sand River 
Convention of 1852 they were entitled to inde- 
pendence as much as their kinsfolk of the Orange 
Free State. They declared that annexation had 
been made without the authority of the Volksraad 
or any expression of the popular will. The dis- 
content increased, some of the protestors actuated 
by patriotic motives, and others—such as Aylward, 
alias Murphy, a Fenian writer for the Transvaal 
press—actuated by hatred of British power. A 
deputation sent to England received no en- 
couragement, and could hardly obtain an audi- 
ence at the Colonial Office. They returned to 
South Africa, disappointed and disaffected, with 





firmer purpose to obtain the freedom of their 
Republic. 

It is not necessary to go into details as to the 
events of the succeeding years. Sir Owen Lan- 
yon, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
were successively sent to the Transvaal to effect a 
satisfactory settlement. The latter declared firmly 
that the Queen’s sovereignty could never be re- 
voked. ‘This decided declaration provoked equal 
decision in the Boers to regain their independence. 
Circumstances favoured and increased this resolu- 
tion. The result of the Zulu War had removed 
one cause of anxiety. The accession of Mr. 
Gladstone to power led them to hope that there 
would be reversal of the policy of his predecessors. 
A declaration of independence received the signa- 
ture of a large majority of the people. ‘There 
could no longer be misunderstanding as to the 
popular will in regard to annexation. 

But before steps had been taken to arrange a 
new settlement the defiant attitude of the Boers 
provoked the attempt to put down by force what 
was regarded as rebellion. As large a force as 
could be spared from other parts of South Africa 
was ordered to strengthen the military stations in 
the Transvaal. The Boers then declared that an 
advance would be met by armed resistance. The 
crisis came on the zoth December, 1880. Three 
hundred men of the 94th Regiment, marching 

from Middleburg towards Pretoria, were attacked 
by the Boers at Bronkhurst Spruit. Colonel 
Anstruther, being told that his advance would be 
the signal for attack, replied that his orders were 
to go to Pretoria. A murderous fire was opened 
from the cover where a Boer force was concealed. 
The British column, advancing in the usual 
straggling way, their baggage waggons drawn by 
sixteen or eighteen oxen, stretching more than a 
mile and « half on the road, had no time to con- 
centrate. Colonel Anstruther and half the officers 
and men were killed or wounded, and the sur- 
vivors, seeing that resistance was vain, gave signal 











of surrender, and became the prisoners of these 
Boer irregulars. 

There was no room for negotiation now, and 
all available British troops were advanced towards 
the Transvaal, where a few posts were still occu- 
pied. It was soon found that the advance was 
difficult, if not impossible. There was only one 
road by which the troops could pass, and on this 
road, at Laing’s Nek, the Boers had entrenched 
themselves behind defences which proved im- 
pregnable. ‘Twice the assault was made by some 
of the best troops in the service, and on both 
occasions the assailants were repulsed with terrible 
loss. After the defeat on the Ingogo Heights 
there was nothing for it but that Sir George 
Colley, the British commander, should entrench 
himself in the camp at Prospect Mount till Sir 
Evelyn Wood could bring further reinforcements 
from Natal. In the camp the British force re- 
mained, defeated and dispirited, now more afraid 
of being attacked by the Boers than of venturing 
on another assault on the position at Laing’s 
Nek, 

Such was the state of affairs on the 26th of 
February, 1881. Towards the evening of that 
day a Kaffir from a farm near Laing’s Nek came 
into camp, and being taken to the general had a 
long conversation with him through an interpreter. 
He brought the information that he had been on 
the top of the Majuba Hill the previous night, and 
not one Boer was posted there, although some- 
times they had been seen in daylight reconnoitring. 
The Majuba, above 2,500 feet in height, was the 
loftiest of a range of hills bounding the pass of 
Laing’s Nek. If artillery could have been planted 
on that height the pass could no longer be held. 
Sir George Colley thought that if it were occupied 
by a force with rifles only the position of the 
enemy would be turned, or at all events a diversion 
made in aid of an advance from the camp. An 
expedition was arranged for that very night, the 
Kaffir, who knew every step of the ground, offer- 
ing to be conductor. 

No sooner had “lights out” sounded at the 
usual hour, 8.30 p.m., than an order was passed 
round by word of mouth for detachments of the 
58th, the 3rd-6oth Rifles, the 92nd Highlanders, 
and the Naval Brigade, to parade with three days’ 
rations. The destination of this force was kept 
a profound secret. The general and his aide, 
Colonel Stewart, alone knew it. Colonel Stewart 
gave notice to the ‘‘ war correspondents,” Cameron, 
Hay, and Carter,* then the only ones in camp, 
that if they wished to accompany an expedition 
they would have to take a servant each to hold 
their horses, as past a certain point every one 
would have to march on foot. The force num- 
bered about 600 in all, including the medical 
staff and attendants, about 560 rifles, of whom 
sixty-four were of the Naval Brigade under Com- 
mander Romilly. 

It was about 10 p.m. when the start was made. 
There was no moon, but the night was not very 





* For the facts in this paper we are chiefly indebted to ‘‘ The Narra- 
tive of the Boer War,” by Thomas Fortescue Carter (Remington), @ 
book copious in details and impartial in spirit, a.d worthy of more 
attention than it has received. 
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dark. As far as was practicable the general and 
the staff with other mounted men rode; and 
before midnight all were scrambling up the steep 
ascent as best they could. About 3 a.m. the sum- 
mit was gained, the men terribly fatigued with 
the effort, heavily laden as they were with their 
accoutrements, provisions, arms, and ammunition. 
Entrenching tools and waterproof sheets had also 
to be carried. The utmost silence was enjoined. 
When day began to break some of the officers 
and the non-combatants went to the edge of the 
ridge to look down on the Boer camp at the Nek. 
At 4a.m. only a few lights could be seen, but 
not long after the whole camp was lighted up 
and the Boer force was astir, although as yet 
utterly unconscious of the proximity of the British 
on the hill. It seemed from the height as if a 
stone could be thrown into the camp. If a few 
Gatling guns or rockets had been there it seemed 
as if death might have been dealt to hundreds of 
the enemy from the safe vantage ground. Roughly 
speaking, the top of the hill was about 400 yards 
long by 300 broad. It was impossible to see the 
nature of the ground on the slope nearest the 
Nek, but it was certain that no enemy could 
ascend by the route taken by the occupying force, 
as they would be seen by the troops which, it was 
taken for granted, were by this time far on the 
way to support the force on the hill. 

It was perhaps 5 a.m. before the Boers had 
any suspicion of the state of matters. Not a shot 
had been fired, but many of the soldiers had im- 
prudently shown themselves on the ridge looking 
down on the Boer camp, and clearly visible thence 
against the sky-line. It was soon evident that 
the alarm had been given, and the whole camp 
was in commotion. The leaders were then en- 
forcing on their men the critical nature of the 
situation, and impressing on them the necessity 
of recovering the hill, or all would be over with 
them. For some time they moved cautiously, as 
if waiting to see what was to be done. They ex- 
pected no doubt that a storm of shot and shell 
would assail them. The tents were seen t 
struck, and the oxen harnessed to the waggons, as 
if a retreat might be soon necessary. 

Perceiving that no advantage was taken of the 
commanding position; seeing also no signs of 
any approach in the direct route to the Nek, the 
conclusion was arrived at that the hill was occu- 
pied only by a small force, and without artillery of 
any kind. The resolution was at once formed to 
storm the height. Clouds of riflemen were seen 
to approach the base of the hill, and soon they 
were hid from sight by the steepness of the slope. 
_It was now certain that they were advancing to 
the assault. In less than an hour occasional 
shots showed that they were near the summit. 
lhey had been creeping steadily up, carrying only 
the rifles which they could use so well. From 
Various points shots came, and gradually the 
range was obtained, till our men rapidly fell, 
Without being able to touch their unseen 
assailants. 

As the morning wore on, the anxiety of the 
general and his staff increased. The sun now 
shining h,ightly, signals were flashed to the camp 
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at Mount Prospect, but if these were seen, they 
had no result in causing supports to advance. 
A well had been dug. and slight shelter provided 
for the wounded. The men generally remained 
passive, with an uneasy feeling gaining strength, 
as it might well do, the direction and force of the 
Boer assault being unknown, and no plan being 
arranged for the defence of their position. They 
talked among themselves, and the prevailing feel- 
ing was that when the Boers came on the top 
they would meet them with the bayonet and drive 
them down. 

But the Boers gave no chance for fighting 
at close quarters. Availing themselves of every 
point of cover, they continued to pour in a mur- 
derous fire, at first every man as he could take 
aim, and gradually discharging volleys as they 
saw our men massed together. Nothing could 
stand this storm of bullets. The men who were 
still unwounded stood with bayonets fixed, but no 
order came foracharge. In fact, it was difficult 
to see in what direction to advance, for the Boers, 
lying on the sloping ground, were firing from 
every point. Some had even crept round the 
brow of the hill, and their cross-fire increased the 
confusion. Before Sir George Colley was shot 
the whole British force was demoralised, and in 
the panic nothing but safety by flight was thought 
of. But where could they fly? The Boers were 
now on the summit, and no enemy was there to 
face them. ‘They had only to shoot down the 
fugitives as they ran across the hollow towards 
the ridge ending the steep ascent up which they 
had climbed the night before. The Boers fol- 
lowed them, and shot down every one that they 
saw scrambling down the rugged slope. Mr. 
Carter in his descent had gained some shelter, 
and when the firing ceased he came out and sur- 
rendered himself to a Dutchman, who promised 
to give him quarter on hearing he was not a com- 
batant. To Mr. Carter's book we must refer the 
reader for details of the disastrous day. When he 
surrendered he was taken to the Boer commander, 
General Smidt, who treated him courteously. 
Mr. Carter states that the victors behaved with 
marked kindness to the prisoners and the 
wounded, and displayed no boastful! exultation at 
their success, which they ascribed to the Divine 
help given to a righteous cause. The same tone 
pervades the despatch of Joubert, in command at 
Laing’s Nek. 


** At four o’clock I woke every man up to his position, and 
I commenced a report for General Cronje, I was still sitting 
writing, and the sun had just risen, when it was reported to 
me that the troops were coming up the right-hand hill) Then 
it was ‘to saddle, to saddle,’ but to our astonishment we 
saw that the enemy had entire possession of the hill, and that 
already a considerable number were on the summit. Appa- 
rently one would have thought that everything was lost to us, 
and so it would actually have been if they had retained pos- 
session of the hill ; but beyond all our expectations the Lord 
assisted us, and we all ascribe it to the most wonderful deli- 
verances and help by an all-governing and mighty God. Our 
men climbed the mountain with a courage and energy beyond 
description. The troops under the personal command of 
General Colley would not surrender the position. They fought 
like true heroes, but our God, who gave us the true victory 
and protected_us, exceeded gloriously all acts of courage ard 
tact. The most wonderful thing tous is that on our side only 
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one was killed, and, so far as it has come to my knowledge, 
one severely wounded and four slightly.” 


In looking back on the events of that day and 
of previous defeats some obvious lessons may be 
obtained. All through the brief campaign there 
was a tendency to underrate the strength and 
spirit of the enemy. The mode of warfare was 
unsuitable. The employment of ordinary soldiers 
against picked volunteer marksmen was wrong, 
as was seen in the first engagement at Bronkhurst 
Spruit and again at Laing’s Nek and the Ingogo 
Heights. At Majuba the occupation of the hill 
was a dashing venture, but it was folly to go there 
without having arranged for an attack on the Boer 
front, or for sending supports to the troops on the 
heights. Some Gatlings and rockets could have 
been taken up in the early morning with the help 
of native bearers. When the top of the hill was 
reached the troops, after brief rest, ought to have 
spent their time in digging rifle-pits and forming 
entrenchments. Nothing was done beyond piling 
up a few stones here and there, without method, 
and which afforded little shelter against bullets. 
The entrenching tools were scarcely used. No 
attempt was made to examine the slope of the 
hill nearest the camp of the Boers, whose ad- 
vance was awaited with passive stolidity. When 
it was evident that they were approaching the 
crest of the hill no order was given to charge 
with bayonets, a movement which would have 
been attended with loss, but might have saved the 
massacre which followed. The men receiving no 
orders from the general or his staff, personally 
brave, but incapable of command, soon became 
demoralised, and ceased resistance, each seeking 
safety by flight. 

Let us hope that if serious conflicts cannot be 
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HEN the Falconer, in the ‘Complete 
Angler,” comes to speak of the song of the 
nightingale, he kindles up into enthusiasm, 

and says, “‘ Lord, what music hast Thou provided 
for the saints in heaven when Thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth?” It is beautifully 
put, and may the “little nimble musicians of the 
air” never meet with less kindly criticism. 

This poet of a falconer has many followers-— 
people who would rather listen to a blackbird 
singing on a thornbush or to a lark far up in the 
olue sky than to all the sonatas, quartets, and 
symphonies of the concert-room. In society, no 
doubt, such people generally keep their thoughts 
to themselves or else affect an admiration they do 
not feel. But their genuine sympathies are in 


favour .f the music of nature—the cheerful utter- 
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avoided in the new campaign under Sir Charles 
Warren, the blunders of the former war may not 
be repeated. A British regiment of the line, 
hampered with a train of fifty baggage waggons, 
each drawn by sixteen to twenty oxen, could be 
destroyed by a hundred Boer assailants. What is 
wanted for irregular border warfare is a corps like 
the old Cape Mounted Rifles, ready to go any- 
where without heavy :mpedimenéa, and able to meet 
on equal terms any number of Boer assailants. 
Had that splendid force been available at the 
commencement of the South African troubles of 
recent years there would have been no surprise of 
the camp at Isandula by the Zulus, nor would 
time have been given for the Boers to fortify the 
pass at Laing’s Nek and cause such terrible losses 
to the British army. The reorganisation of a 
similar force, permanent and strong, by Sir 
Charles Warren will be the best safeguard for 
order and peace in South Africa. The Boers of 
the Transvaal may retain their well-earned inde- 
pendence, like their kinsmen of the Orange Free 
State, but there would no longer be fear of dis- 
turbance and aggression by border bandits and 
marauders. 

It would be wise policy also to enlist native 
troopers, as in the Cape Mounted Rifles of former 
times. These black fellows, from various tribes 
were excellent soldiers, and were proud to serve 
under British officers. Their service in a new 
mounted rifle corps would be heard of far and 
wide, and would reassure the native races. At 
present the British power is regarded with dis- 
trust, not only as being inferior to that of the 
Boers, but as being unable to protect or help 
native allies, who had looked to the Queen of 


England as the paramount authority in South 
Africa. 
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ances of the birds and all the varied sounds that 
enliven our daily existence. 

It is easy pointing out that, judged by the artis- 
tic standard of a Mozart or Beethoven, the music 
in question is not worth much. Our enjoyment 
of it, says some one, depends entirely upon asso- 
ciation. It reminds us of freedom and repose, of 
life and motion, of innocence and joy, of sunshine 
and the open air. Beyond that it is nothing but 
noise. 

Perhaps. But let not those who delight in it 
be too anxious to understand the reason wiv. 
We search for reasons and bewilder ourselves 
with explanations, and on returning to our right 
minds discover, alas! too often, that pleasure has 
somehow slipped quite away. ' 

A book, under the title of “The Music of 
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Nature,” was published half a century ago by 
William Gardiner, a devoted amateur, of Leicester. 
It was “‘ an attempt to prove that what is passion- 
ate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, 
and performing upon musical instruments is de- 
rived from the sounds of the animated world.” 
This is another debatable point, and excursions 
into the domain of theory are not our present 
object. 

There is no harm, however, in saying that 
music, as we practise it, has certainly had its 
origin in nature, but for that nature man has no 
need to look outside himself. External nature 
was not the first singing-master; man found in 
his own person at starting both teacher and pupil. 
The world without is only a rich storehouse of 
musical material, and it is in that light that we 
are now to consider it. But whatever the value 
of Mr. Gardiner’s book as regards theory, it de- 
serves attention for its curious examples, of some 
of which we shall certainly avail ourselves. 

In the music of nature there is no lack of 
variety. To say nothing of the two fabulous ex- 
tremes of the whistling oyster and the music of 
the spheres, we have the songs of birds—nightin- 
gales, cuckoos, linnets, larks, and all the rest of 
the feathered choir—the bleating of sheep, the 
low of oxen, the hum of insects, the sounds of 
laughter, the intonations of the human voice, 
the wailing of the wind, the dashing of waves, 
the murmur of streams, the rolling of thunder, 
and the magic echoes of wood and _ hillside. 
Vocal music nature furnishes in plenty, and she is 
not sparing either with her instrumental effects. 

All her music, it must be confessed, is not 
nelodious ; if not positively disagreeable, it is 
sometimes, to say the least of it, grotesque. No 
one will pretend to admire the cry of the pea- 
cock, for example, or the grunt of the pig, or the 
hee-haw of the donkey, whose voices alone pro- 
hibit their admission into good company. 

There are exceptions, however, and the harsh 
music seems to have struck the fancy of that 
cold and crafty monarch, Louis x1 of France. 
During one of the intervals of his playing the 
role of ‘‘ universal spider,” he invented a pig- 
organ, which was constructed under his direc- 
tion by the Abbé de Baigne, the master of 
the royal music. Swine were procured, all of 
different ages and sizes, so that their grunts 
and squeaks might vary as much as possible in 
pitch and quality. These animals were placed in 
rows in a tent, in front of which was a keyboard 
with every key acting upon a sharp-pointed in- 
strument. When the performer ran over the keys 
he poked up the pigs in the tent, and the effect 
was highly impressive, as may be imagined. 

To write down the music of nature with any- 
thing like accuracy is far from easy. Occasional 
passages in the songs of birds correspond to 
the intervals in our musical scale, but nota- 
tion fails to render the greater part of them 
exactly, and a similar remark may be made about 
most other familiar sounds. Our recognised 
tones and semitones are not enough for the pur- 
pose, to say nothing of the difficulties of time and 
pitch and accent. The most that cam often be 











done is to recall the impression to the musical 
reader, and we must be satisfied with suggestive- 
ness where absolute correctness is unattainable. 
The easiest song to record is the wandering 
voice of the cuckoo. But even this is puzzling on 
account of the bird altering its interval as it ad- 
vances towards the stammering period, when it 
bids us farewell with ‘‘ six ‘ cucks’ to one ‘ koo.’”’ 
It sings sometimes a minor third, sometimes a 


major third, and sometimes even a fourth. 








Spohr, in his autobiography, mentions a cuckoo 
in Switzerland—a minor-third musician—which 
gave an intermediate note, G—F—E. 

Part of the blackbird’s mellow music consists 
of true diatonic intervals, and is thus rendered in 
musical notes :— 


An attempt was made over two hundred years 
ago to put the song of the nightingale on paper ; 
it was done by means of letters and words. ‘This 
attempt was improved upon by Bechstein, the 
famous German writer on song-birds, and most 
of us, no doubt, have seen the strange jumble of 
the alphabet by which he rendered the warbling 
of “her little instrumental throat.” A celebrated 
Belgian composer, Chalons, set Bechstein’s ren- 
dering to music, and it has been said that there 
is nothing equal to it inthe language of imitation. 
A writer in Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” how- 
ever, gives it as his opinion that it has been sur- 
passed in expression, compass of voice, emphasis 
on the notes, and trill of terminating cadence, by 
this imitation sung to not very gallant words by 
the French peasantry :— 


gaciesereasi sea ard wees 


Sree SSE ey 


The ambition to copy the nightingale is an old 
one. It is told in Plutarch that Agesilaus, King 
of Sparta, was once asked if he would hear a man 
sing that could imitate the bird exactly. ‘* No,” 
said he, “I have heard the nightingale herself.” 
It was not a good reason, but any thing g, we know, 
will do for an excuse when the prude nt silence 
that becomes a courtier forbids a reply. 

The hen when she has laid an egg sings a 
lively song, but one of great simplicity. She 
‘repeats the same note very often, and concludes 
with the sixth above, which she holds fora ionger 
time,” and thus she expresses her joy :— 
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The mew of the cat, me-a-o-oo—an exercise 
on vowel sounds—glides over a third or a fifth of 


the scale, or even the whole octave. The usual 
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cry seems to be one or other of the following in 
2 gradual glide, according to pussy’s humour :— 





To these examples we add a few from the work 
by Mr. Gardiner, to which we have already 
alluded. 
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Composers have often indulged in direct imita- 
tion of the music of nature, and whatever severe 
criticism may say by way of condemnation and 
reproof, this has always constituted a_ highly 
popular feature of the art. Everything really 
depends on when it is introduced and why it is 
done. If music is mere mimicry it ceases to be 
art, but it is a very different thing when the imi- 
tation has for its object to heighten the beauty, 
assist the meaning, or add to the humour. The 
rule that music should busy itself solely with por- 
traying states of feeling is one which the million, 
at any rate, will not admit without exceptions. 

The cuckoo in the “ Pastoral Symphony” will 
occur to every one as an example of direct imita- 
tion, but the herald of spring made its first 
appearance in art long before the days of Beet- 
hoven. A sixteen-part vocal canon, by a Flemish 
composer, written as far back as the close of the 
fifteenth century, attempts the bird’s familiar 
notes. In another canonic part-song composed 
in 1540, and given by Becker in his ‘ House- 
music in Germany,” two voices repeat the call 
alternately all through the piece. 

As an example of the nightingale, we have 
Handel’s song, “ Sweet Bird,” from “I] Pen- 
seroso,” affording an admirable opportunity for 
the display of talent on the part both of singer 
and flute-player. 

The lark makes an appearance in the 
composers 
popular— 


same 
“Semele” in a song once very 





‘* The morning lark to mine accords his note, 
And tunes to my distress his warbling throat.” 


On the word “ warbling” we have one of those 
long-winded divisions which formed a musical 
peculiarity of the age. ‘‘ In the midst of her dis- 
tress Semele and two violins—the latter represent- 
ing the bird—strive who shall best mimic the 
soaring songster, till the lady is obliged to yield 
from sheer exhaustion.” 

In what is modestly called, by either the author 
or the publisher, ‘“‘ A Novel, Sublime, and Celes- 
tial Piece of Music,” written for the pianoforte by 
Signor Sampieri about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, we have some imitations of birds, and 
amongst 
thrush :— 
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The quail is given by Schubert in his “ Quail- 
cry” (‘Der Wachtelschlag”). This composer 
also introduces the cock in his “* Dream of Spring” 
(“‘ Friihlingstraum”). The best musical imitation 
of cock-crowing, however, is perhaps to be found 
in an oboe passage in the summer’s-morning 
music of Haydn’s “ Seasons.” It has been truly 
described as ‘‘a perfect study of minute realism 
in notes ” :— 


others a very passable one of the 




















The cackling of hens has been often imitated. 
We have an early example in a part-song by 
Antonio Scandelli, dated from Dresden in 1570, 
in which the familiar rural strain is thus given— 
“Ka, ka, ka, ka, ne-ey! Ka, ka, ka, ka, ne-ey!” 

The ass is to be met with in the orchestra in 
the person of Bottom, whose bray, given by the 
bassoon, is heard in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” ‘It is worth notice,” says Dr. 
V. H. Stone, ‘‘ how the acute ear of the musician 
has caught the exact interval used by the animal 
without any violation of artistic propriety.” ‘lhe 
exclamations of another—but this time a name- 
less—ass are introduced in Haydn’s Seventy- 
sixth Quartet. : 

One of Paganini’s imitations on the violin was 
that of the bray of the donkey; and about thi Lis 
a story is told. ‘When playing at Ferrara early 
his career, the great violinist was offended by 
sounds of disapprobation from some of the 
audience. At the end of the concert he gave his 
realistic rendering of the voices of various animals, 
the notes of birds, the me wing of a cat, and the 
barking of a dog. Then, advancing to the foot- 
lights, he called out, “Questo ¢ per quelli che 
han fischiato” (This is for those who hissed), and 
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gave with equal fidelity the donkey’s hee-haw. 
“ At this,” we are told, ‘‘the pit rose to a man, 
rushed through the orchestra, climbed the stage, 
and would probably have killed him if he had not 
taken to instantaneous flight.” 

Musical company on the platform for the ass 
has been provided by apes the Pindar of 
Music as he is called (d. 1739). who wrote two 
elaborate choruses, one for pal and the other 
for contralti, which daa like sheep and mou like 
oxen. 

The mewing of rival cats in nice chromatic 
order, with a staccato, of course, by way of a 
spit, formed a favourite diversion with serious 
composers in the seventeenth century. A four- 
part vocal fugue was written by Adam Krieger 
(1667) wholly devoted to the reproduction of a 
cat concert. The following forms the subject :— 
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The humming of flies has been imitated by 
Handel in his “Israel in Egypt,” and in the 
‘** Pastoral Symphony” Beethoven has given us the 
sounds of busy insect life beside the babbling 
brook. 

But to speak of effects more imposing, the re- 
presentation of storms has always been a favourite 
subject with musicians, and the exciting sounds 
which accompany the strife of the elements have 
often been rendered with success. It is a species 
of descriptive music, too, that finds great favour 
with the public, whose fancy seems always caught 
by the thunder from the kettle-drums, and the 
whistling wind from the piccolos, as in the ‘“‘ Pas- 
toral Symphony,” to say nothing of the broken 
chords and arpeggios from the strings that stand 
for the waves of the sea, or the abundance of 
tremolos and semiquaver passages that help to 
increase the sensation. 

One of the earliest of these storm representa- 
tions is found in an English “ Fantasia on the 
Weather,” written in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, by John Mundy, and professing 
to describe ‘‘ Faire Weather,” ‘“ Lightning,” 
“Thunder,” and a ‘Faire Day.” This fantasia 
has a place in “Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Book.” __ 

We have a sublime musical storm in the “ Hail- 
stone Chorus” of Handel's ‘‘Israel in Egypt.” 
Another exceedingly impressive one announced 
by a clap of thunder occurs in Haydn’s “ Sea- 
sons.” 

Then there is Steibelt’s storm for the piano- 
forte, a great favourite with amateurs in the early 
part of this century. It was said to have been a 
copy of a storm composed for the organ by the 
Abbé Vogler, chapel-master to the King of 


Sweden, but this is doubtful. The Abbé was a 
genius at musical imitations, and when he per- 
formed his storm during a visit to London in 

790 it made a profound sensation. 

A classic tempest is that in Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral Symphony,” the grandest and most 
fearful, says one writer, that ever ‘‘ thundered in 
the basses, whistled in the flutes, bellowed and 
blustered in the trumpets, and lightened and 
hailed in the violins.” A considerable liberty, it 
has been pointed out by Mr. Frederick Corder in 
Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music,” has 
been taken in the famous passage which imitates 
lightning and thunder :— 
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“We believe,” he says, “‘ that it has never been 
pointed out that the lightning cc.ues afer the 
thunder throughout ; a rather startling viola- 
tion of nature’s laws when one comes to think of 
Og 
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Wagner has some remarkable storms, and the 
writer we have just quoted reminds us how a 
tempest at sea is vividly depicted in the overture 
and other portions of the music of the “ Flying 
Dutchman.” But the most original treatment, 
perhaps, of a storm,” he goes on to say, “isin the 
prelude to the ‘ Die Walkiire.” Throughout this 
drama the weather is very bad, and there are 
various kinds of storms, but the first is a magni- 
ficent one. The tremolo pb, held by the violins 
and violas for nearly seventy bars against the 
rushing wind of the basses, 
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Presto a. 


is surprisingly effective, and were it not for the 
comical lightning effect 
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the < artistic value of the movement would be much 
greater.’ 

Here we must come to/a conclusion. Is the 
subject exhausted? By no means. All that 
compels a halt is the consideration that a part is 
often better than the whole. The mus of 
nature spreads itself wide as the universe, and 
are not likely so soon to exhaust the interest 
its innumerable tones. 

JAMES MASON. 
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MEETING OF KING RICHARD 


NE of the most noteworthy objects in the 
great pageant that passed through the 
crowds of London on the 1oth of last 

November was an effigy of Wat Tyler, upon a lofty 

platform, lying prostrate, as if slain, at the feet of 

Walworth, the Mayor, who stood with drawn 

sword beside the seeming corpse. The suggestion 

was that of hero and miscreant—rebellion de- 
feated—the City saved! Many there were in the 
line of procession who showed, by unexpected 
hisses and groans, that they did not so read his- 
tory ; and it seems worth while to ask, especially 
while the greatest contemporary of the Mayor 
and the Tyler is freshly brought to our remem- 
brance by the Wycliffe quincentenary commemo- 
ration, what that scene in Smithfield really meant, 
and what was its issue. 

In reading the old chronicles we have to re- 


AND 


WAT TYLER AT SMITHFIELD. 


member the fable of the Lion and the Man. 
Monks like Knighton of Leicester, and Walsing- 
ham of St. Albans, or courtiers like Jean Frois- 
sart, with great simplicity betray their bias, and 
we must often “read between the lines.” It is 
useful also to recollect that the distinction be- 
tween a rebellion and a revolution turns very 
much upon the fact of success. Had Wat Tyler 
won the day, and secured the charter which 
seemed so nearly within the people’s reach, his 
name would have come down to us in better com- 
pany than that of Jack Cade and other vulgar in- 
surgents and rioters. A second Magna Charta 
would have become memorable in English his- 
tory, and its chief promoter might have been 
known to posterity as Sir Walter Tyler, or perhaps 
the Earl of Kent. 

We all know the story of the poll-tax—that 
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intolerable impost* which followed the “ glori- 
ous wars” and the sumptuous extravagance of 
Edward 1, and which awakened such bitter re- 
sistance in the early days of Richard u. The 
monkish historians themselves tell us how harshly 
and brutally the tax was levied, especially by one 
John Legg, the farmer of the tax for Essex and 
Kent ; and if this part of the history stood alone we 
might pause before we wholly condemned the hasty 
blow by which the Dartford bricklayer or “ tiler” 
avenged the insulted modesty of his child.t Why 
should we give all our admiration to William Tell 
—with his second arrow for the heart of Gessler 
had his first sped too fatally[—and not recognise 
in this man of Kent also the honourable indigna- 
tion of an outraged father? But this may pass, 
as it is plainly impossible that the great insurrec- 
tion could have been wholly due to such a cause. 
Sixty thousand men from Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
Bedford, would never have been roused to revolt 
even by the news of this Dartford tragedy. The 
deed, no doubt, gave impulse to the movement ; 
but the causes of disaffection had been at work 
long before the levy of the poll-tax; and the 
“peasant revolt” becomes most deeply interest- 
ing, as well as important, when regarded as the 
first passionate claim of the ‘lower classes” in 
England for freedom and their rights as men. 
The courtly Froissart informs us that there was 
in the county of Kent§ “‘a crazy priest,” one John 
Ball, who had long been testifying against the 
serfdom in which the peasantry were held. 
“Why,” he asked, ‘‘ should we be slaves ? Are we 
not all descended from Adamand Eve? By what 
title do our masters hold us in bondage?” 
Froissart declares that Ball preached absolute 
communism, but there is no evidence that he 
went beyond the vigorous assertion of the equal 
right of all to freedom. ‘‘ Every Sunday after 
mass,” writes the chronicler, ‘‘as the people came 
out of church, he would preach to them in the 
market-place (he had been excommunicated), 
and assemble a crowd round him . . . and 
he was much beloved by the people.” As a 
consequence “the evil-disposed in these dis- 
tricts began to rise, saying they were too severely 
oppressed, that at the beginning of the world 
there were no slaves, and that no one ovght 
to be treated as such, unless he had committed 
treason against his lord, as Lucifer had done 
against God; but they had done no such 
thing, for they were neither angels nor spirits, 
but men, formed after the same likeness with 
their lords, who treated them as beasts. This 
they would no longer bear, but had determined 





* A shilling a head from every person above fourteen years old. 


+ Tyler, ‘* being at work in the same town tyling of an house, when he 
ard” of the insult offered to his daughter, “ caught his lathing staff in 
is hand and ran reaking home; when reasoning with the collector who 
nade him so bold, the collector answered with stout words and strake 
it the tylar ; whereupon the tylar, avoiding the blow, smote the collector 
with the lathing staff that the brains flew out of his head. Where- 
through great noise arose in the street, and the poor people being 
glad, every one prepared to support the said John Tylar.”—Stowe's 
“* Chronicle.” 
t Some will say that this is legend; but the illustration nevertheless 
may stand. 
§ Other authorities make Essex the chief scene of Ball’s ministrations. 
ee “* Lives of English Popular Leaders,” 2nd Series, by C. E. Maurice, 
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to be free, and if they laboured or did any other 
work for their lords they would be paid for it.” 

Such words of the “crazy priest” and his 
“‘evil-disposed” hearers seem to us reasonable 
enough. Their chief fault, perhaps, is that they 
belong to the nineteenth century rather than to 
the fourteenth. Never was a man more em- 
phatically before his time than this same John 
Ball. The usual result followed. For these and 
the like “foolish words” he was arrested and 
imprisoned by Sudbury, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. But those words could not die, although 
the first attempt to realise them in deed was— 
like many a first effort for justice, truth, and free- 
dom—premature and a little blind. 

At the beginning of 1381, then, John Ball was 
lying in the archbishop’s prison at Maidstone. 
Yet it was not in Kent that the rising actually 
began. Five thousand men of Essex, according 
to Walsingham, took the first step to revolt. The 
monkish chronicler makes merry with their equip- 
ment. ‘Sticks, rusty swords, hatchets, smoke- 
dried bows the colour of old ivory, some with but 
an arrow apiece, and many arrows with but one 
feather!” ‘Think of this ragged regiment,” 
he contemptuously writes, “aspiring to become 
masters of the realm !” 

Placards and flysheets, of a quaint and gro- 
tesque rather than of an inflammatory character, 
called upon the people to assert their rights. 
Knighton of Leicester gives some remarkable 
specimens, transcribed from the old blackletter 
manuscripts, purporting to be issued by “ Jack 
the Miller,” “ Jack the Carter,” “ Jack Trueman,” 
and “ Jack Straw.”* For the most part they are 
written in a kind of doggrel rhyme, as in the 
Miller’s appeal: “ With right and with might; 
with skill and with will; let might help right, 
and skill before will; and might before right, 
then goeth our mill aright.” ‘ In the rude jingle 
of these lines,” writes the late Mr. Green, ‘‘ began 
for England the literature of political controversy. 
They are the first predecessors of the pamphlets 
of Milton and Burke. Rough as they are, they 
express clearly enough the mingled passions 
which¢met in the revolt of the peasants; their 
longing for a right rule, for plain and simple 
justice ; the scorn of the immorality of the nobles, 
and the infamy of the Court; their resentment at 
the perversion of the law to the cause of oppres- 
sion.” 

A leader of this motley band was one Baker, of 
Fobbing, in Essex, of whom a story is told similar 
to that of the Dartford Tyler. The Essex men 
sent messengers to Kent, and a great company, 
doubtless of John Ball’s hearers, speedily assem- 


* The contemporary poet, Gower, has described one aspect of the 
rebellion in some Latin verses which amusingly indicate the names most 
common among the populace :— 

Watte vocat, cui Thome venit, neque Syme retardat, 
Betteque, Gibbe simul, Hykke venire jubet, 

Coéle furit, quem Gidde juvat, nocumenta parantes, 
Cum quibus ad damnum Wille coire vovet, 

Grigge rapit, dum Davve strepit, comes est quibus //obd¢e, 
Larkin et in medio non minor esse putat, 

Hudde ferit, quos /udde terit, dum Tedde juvatur, 
Jakke domos virosque vellit, et ense necat.” 


Some of the chroniclers represent “‘ Jack Straw” as only an adias of 
Wat Tyler, but they were evidently two different persons. 
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bled. They roamed the country, broke open the 
archbishop’s prison at Maidstone, and liberated 
the popular champion, They stopped several 
companies of Canterbury pilgrims on their way to 
the shrine of Becket, not to maltreat or to pillage 
them, but to impose an oath “to be loyal to 
King Richard, to accept no king of the name of 
John”—a clause aimed at the deservedly hated 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster—‘“‘ and, for the 
rest, to stir up their fellow-citizens to resist all 
taxes except the ‘fifteenths,’ which their fathers 
and predecessors had acknowledged and paid.” 
Wat Tyler, of Maidstone—a different person evi- 
dently from the man who had slain the tax-col- 
lector at Dartford—was chosen as their leader. 
Hollinshed, after Walsingham, describes him as 
‘‘a verie craftie fellow and indued with much 
wit * (if he had well applied it).” 

A march upon London was now planned, for 
the purpose of meeting King Richard face to 
face, and demanding a redress of the people’s 
grievances. Sir John Newton, one of the king’s 
knights, was led, by persuasion or force, to act as 
envoy from the insurgents. The king shut him- 
self up in the Tower with his Court, but was 
invited to meet the peasant army, now mustered 
at Blackheath. Perhaps had he done so, much 
that followed might have been avoided; but the 
messengers sent to reconnoitre dissuaded him. 
His majesty had taken boat and had descended 
the Thames to Rotherhithe, a detachment from 
Blackheath having come to the riverside to meet 
him. At this point Richard was advised by Sud- 
bury the archbishop, and Robert Hales the trea- 
surer, to hold no parley. ‘‘ Have nothing to do,” 
they said, ‘‘ with a set of shoeless ribalds.” For 
a little time the royal lad—he was but sixteen— 
was rowed up and down the river in his barge, 
pitiably irresolute; but at last he returned to the 
Tower, and an advance upon the City was re- 
solved upon by the peasant army, after a sermon 
by Ball, on Blackheath, from the text— 


** When Adam dalf and Eve span, 
Wo was thanne a gentilman ?” 


The mayor and aldermen were for shutting the 
City gates, but the mass of the citizens effectually 
protested against excluding those whom they owned 
as “friends and neighbours.” ‘The gates were ac- 
cordingly left open all night, and an immense multi- 
tude went in and out, as yet comparatively orderly, 
and certainly honest. They stole nothing, not even 
food; everything they took they paid for at a fair 
price ; any robber amongst them they put to death 
on the spot. As far as in them lay, these rude, un- 
disciplined masses wished to make fair war on 
those whom they regarded as their oppressors. t 


* “Vir versutus et magno sensu praditus.”— Walsingham, i. 463. 


+ “It was said that the insurgents as they went along were killing all 
the lawyers and jurymen; that every criminal who feared punishment 
for his offences had joined himself to them; that masters of grammar- 
schools had been compelled to forswear their profession, and that even 
the possession of an inkhorn was dangerous to its owner. Most of the 
rumours were, no doubt, the mere inventions of the excited imaginations 
of the chroniclers or their informants. The orderly conduct of the army 
of ‘Tyler when it was first admitted into London, and the definiteness of 
the demands which formed the basis of the charter granted by Richard, 
make the atrocities and absurdities of these acts alike improbable.” 
—C. E. Maurice, p. 164. 














The Duke of Lancaster was the first object of 
their animosity. His sumptuous palace in the 
Savoy was ruthlessly destroyed, but the chronicler 
is careful to relate that the rioters did not appro- 
priate the spoils. His jewels and other valu- 
ables they flung into the river, and one man 
detected in secreting a silver cup was thrown in 
after it. The records of the kingdom and other 
State papers were burned, the peasantry in some 
dim confused way connecting these documents with 
the oppressions to which they had been subject. 
Other acts of violence followed, notably the de- 
struction of great part of the Temple, of which 
Robert Hales was Master. The insurgents, to 
whom drink had been freely served by many 
of the citizens, soon became infuriated and un- 
controllable. A wild, half-drunken mob raged 
through the City, and deplorable excesses were 
committed. 

In this way the Thursday was passed—Corpus 
Christi Day, June 13, 1381. The City was panic- 
stricken. Walworth, the mayor, proposed, accord- 
ing to Froissart, that an onslaught should be 
made upon the insurgents during the night, when 
many of them, lying in drunken sleep, could easily 
be killed “like flies.” But the atrocious counsel 
was rejected, and on the Friday morning the king 
came to parley, chiefly, as it appears, with the 
Essex contingent gathered at Mile End, “in a 
fair meadow,” writes Froissart, ‘“‘where in the 
summer time people go to amuse themselves.” 
The interview was a peaceful one. Nothing could 
be more simple and reasonable than the demand 
of the people: ‘‘ We wish that thou wouldst make 
us free for ever, us, our heirs, and our lands, and 
that we should no longer be called slaves, nor 
held in bondage.” Richard 1 at once acceded 
to the petition, promised four things: first, that 
they and their children after them should be free ; 
secondly, that they should not be attached to the 
soil for service, but should be at liberty to rent 
lands of their own at a moderate fixed price; 
thirdly, that they should have access, free of toll, 
to all markets and fairs, cities, burghs, and mer- 
cantile towns, to buy and sell; and, fourthly, that 
they should be forgiven for the present insurrec- 
tion. The king further prepared to send letters 
to every town confirming these articles of agree- 
ment. Two persons from each locality were to 
remain to carry back these precious documents ; 
“thirty secretaries” were instantly set to work ; 
and the multitude cheerfully dispersed. 

But the men of Kent had meanwhile enacted a 
terrible scene at the Tower. Taking forcible 
possession of the place and frightening the six 
hundred yeomen on guard almost out of their wits 
in a way which the chroniclers graphically de- 
scribe, they sought out the archbishop and trea- 
surer who had called them ‘“ shoeless ribalds,” 
with Richard Lyons the merchant, chief com- 
missioner for levying the poll-tax, and John 
Legg, the man who had taken the most prominent 
part in the collection of the impost, also two of 
Legg’s satellites and an obnoxious friar. These 
men they beheaded, carrying their heads on 
long pikes through the streets of London. It 
was a terrible revenge, and must have steeled the 
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hearts of well-meaning citizens at once against 
the movement. The king’s mother (the Princess 
Joan, widow of the Black Prince) was in the Tower, 
half dead with terror. Some of the insurgents had 
penetrated into her room and thrust their swords 
into the mattress of her bed in search for the 
“traitors,” but beyond the murder of the arch- 
bishop and his companions they seem to have 
committed no outrage. The princess herself, on 
being recognised, was treated with honour, and 
was conveyed to the Wardrobe, Carter Lane, in 
the vicinity of Blackfriars, where the king found 
her when his business at Mile End was done—a 
royal day’s work that might have been one of the 
best and brightest in the annals of England! 

The next morning Richard heard mass in 
Westminster Abbey, and, on his return with sixty 
knights, encountered Wat Tyler and his men in 
Smithfield “‘ before the Abbey of St. Bartholomew.” 
As it appears, T'yler had some further demands to 
make, not being altogether satisfied with the charter 
of Mile End.* Sir John Newton rode up to invite 
him to approach the king. According to some 
accounts the knight was received insolently. ‘I 
shall come,” said Tyler, “when I please. If you are 
in a hurry you can go back to your master nuw!” 
Another narrator tells us that Wat began to abuse 
Sir John Newton for coming to him on horse- 
back, being met with the courteous reply, “‘ You 
are mounted, why should not I be so likewise 7” 
In a third chronicle we read that Tyler was 
approaching Richard covered, and was ordered 
by Walworth, the mayor, to remove his cap, but 
roughly refused. ‘There was, at any rate, a brief 
dialogue between Richard 11 and the peasant 
leader, in which the latter insisted on the imme- 
diate issue of letters of manumission to all, and 
added his new demand, to the effect that ‘all 
warrens, waters, parks, and woods should be 
common, so that the poor as well as the rich 
might freely fish in all waters, hunt the deer in 
forests and parks, and the hare in the field.” This 
cry for the repeal of the game and forest laws 
went to the heart of one of the chief grievances 
of the people. What reply the king gave is 
not recorded, nor is it easy to disentangle from 
the conflicting accounts any clear details. One 
chronicler says that Tyler came too near the 
king’s horse, as if intending some mischief against 
his majesty; others that he was simply insolent, 
tossing his dagger from hand to hand as he 
parleyed; others that blows were actually inter- 
changed between Wat and Sir John Newton. 
This much at any rate is clear, that the Mayor 
Walworth—/John Walworth, as Knighton calls 
him; William, as in the other authorities—aimed 
a sudden blow at the bold demagogue, who fell 
at once from his horse, and was dispatched by 
one of the king’s squires, named Sandwich or 
Cavendish. 

With Wat Tyler died also the insurrection, and 
the hopes of English liberty for many a dreary 
year. “As he fell from his horse to the carth,” 








* It is possible that some of the points above mentioned were among 
these reserved demands. If so, the king conceded them to Tyler, verbaliy, 
before the catastrophe. But this is uncertain. ‘Lhe concessions are 


enumerated in Rymer’s “‘ Foedera,” vol. vii. p. 317. 














writes Walsingham, “he first gave hope to the 


English soldiery, who had been half dead, that 


the Commons could be resisted.” There was, 
no doubt, a touch of chivalry in the first 
words of the young king. ‘“ Follow me!” he 


cried to the people infuriated by their leader's 
assassination ; ‘‘I will be your captain!” ‘They 
were startled, and obeyed, the king preceding 
them to Islington, where he was met by a large 
body of soldiers. There was no conflict, and the 
multitude slowly dispersed, being threatened with 
death if found in the streets after nightfall. 

As soon as the king was safe it was found that 
his pledges had meant nothing. ‘The promises of 
enfranchisement, the “letters” about which the 
“thirty secretaries” had been busy all the night 
of that memorable fourteenth of June, were treated 
as void. ‘‘ Villeins you are,” said the king, when 
asked by the men of Essex to confirm his promises, 
*‘and villeins you shall remain. You shall remain 
in bondage, not such as you have hitherto been 
subjected to, but incomparably viler. For so long 
as we live and rule by God’s grace over this king- 
dom, we shall use our sense, our strength and 
our property, so to treat you that your slavery may 
be an example to posterity, and that those who 
live now and hereafter, who may be like you, may 
always have before their eves, and as it were in a 
glass, your misery and reasons for cursing you, 
and the fear of doing things like those which you 
have done.” In the spirit of this royal message, 
commissions were sent into the country to 
bring those who had taken part in the insur- 
rection to condign punishment. John Ball the 
preacher, Jack Straw, with the Millers, True- 
mans, and a host of others, were mercilessly put 
to death ; and in that terrible autumn the scaffold 
and the gallows had no fewer than seven thou- 
sand victims! * Nothing could more clearly show 
the panic into which this wild, rough outcry for 
freedom had thrown the constituted authorities in 
Church and State. One good result, however, of 
the insurrection was in the vanishing of the poll- 
tax. Of that impost, at least, we do not hear 
again. And more—the people had learned their 
power, a lesson which in the darkest times was 
never forgotten. 

We believe in freedom now. Almost all that 
John Ball and Wat Tyler demanded is the heri- 
tage of every Englishman. They might have 
sought it, perhaps, by “‘ constitutional methods.” 
Yet we must remember their times. They did 
but imitate in their rough way during those three 
days of terror the course which their masters pur- 
sued for more than three hundred years! The 
stroke that laid Wat Tyler low—and made 
Richard u, that worthless lad, the master of the 
situation—whatever it was, was not a blow for 
liberty ! 

Some partisan writers have the 
teachings of John Ball with the principles main- 
tained by Wycliffe, especially in his treatise ‘On 
Dominion.” The dates, however, are against 
this. Ball is said to have been a preacher for more 
than twenty years before the insurrection. This 


associated 





* Green's “ History of the English People,” vol. i. p. 475 
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carries us back to about 1360, an earlier date than 
we can assign to Wycliffe’s treatise, or to his institu- 
tion of ‘‘ Poor Preachers.” In fact, the cironicler 
Knighton takes a diametrically opposite view, and 
regards Ball as a forerunner of Wycliffe—the John 
the Baptist to this false Messiah! In his fervid 
imagination the Leicester canon sees the apoca- 
lyptic visions fulfilled—the catastrophe of the last 
days! Such events can mean nothing else than 
the end of the world! ‘‘ Much has happened 
since then,” and the signs of the times may 
perhaps be read as fallaciously by seers of to- 
day. There can, however, be no doubt that before 
the insurrection, Ball had been an adherent of 
Wycliffe. The demand for spiritual freedom fell 
in, at least, with the thoughts and impulses that 
had prompted the serfs to their wild irregular cry 
for social and political rights. 

“In memory of Sir William Walworth’s valour,” 


writes Thomas Fuller in his ‘‘ Church History of 
Great Britain,” “the arms of London, formerly a 
plain cross, were augmented by the addition of a 
dagger, to make the coat in all points complete.” 
This is still a popular mistake. That dagger, 
or short sword, has nothing whatever to do 
with Walworth, or Tyler, or Richard 11, or any 
of the personages, good or evil, of that era. 
In fact, it is a relic or “survival” of the 
sword in the hand of the Apostle Paul, 
formerly engraven on the City seal.* St. Paul 
anciently figured as patron saint of London, and 
when in Reformation times his effigy disappeared 
from the City arms his sword remained. We 
know that in Christian art, from about the tenth 
century, the sword was a familiar symbol of St. 
Paul, the primary intention no doubt being to 
denote the Sword of the Spirit, which is the Werd 
of God. S. G. G. 


THE WYCOMBE CHAIR MANUFACTURE. 


HE recent visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Wycombe Abbey, and its being 
made the occasion for presenting to each of 

their Royal Highnesses a chair of Wycombe 
manufacture, have served to fix public attention 
more vividly on the fact that High Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire, is the great English chair 
manufactory. 

When looking over a forest of chairs such as 
may be seen at the Crystal Palace and the Albert 
Hall, or in the cathedrals and other churches of 
the Jand—or, indeed, in any large place of public 
assembly—should the question arise as to where 
all the chairs come from, the answer would be 
almost certainly from High Wycombe. 

It is remarkable how certain industries get 
located in certain neighbourhoods—cloth in 
Leeds, stuffs in Bradford, cutlery in Sheffield, 
elastic webs in Leicester, paper in Kent, Surrey, 
and South Bucks, boots and shoes in Northamp- 
tonshire, hosiery and lace in Nottingham, and 
chairs in Wycombe. There are reasons for it— 
or there were, at least, in the case of Wycombe 
chairmaking at its beginning. 

Buckinghamshire may be called the land of 
** woods and forests,” and some of the richest of 
these, at least in early days, were to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Wycombe. The wood 
being, so to speak, at its doors, the people wisely 
set to work to turn it to account, and, either from 
a natural dexterity in the manufacture, or the in- 
creasing demand for it serving to develop the 
craft, it came to pass that in due time Wycombe 
was looked to as the seat of this particular in- 
dustry. Windsor chairs have been known and 
valued for ages and generations, but it is a ques- 
tion whether any of them were ever made at 
Windsor; more likely they were devised in 
Wycombe or its neighbourhood, and the near 
locality of Windsor, or the appreciation of this 


particular style of chair at the Castle at a time 
when chairs now relegated to cottages were used 
in palaces, may account for their bearing the 
name of the royal borough. Most things are 
small and sinmiple in their beginnings, and so it 
was with the Wycombe chair trade. But the 
thing grew, as all good things will under favour- 
ing circumstances, and these Wycombe had in 
abundance of wood, in strength of muscle in its 
hardy sons, and in skill for the general direction 
of the whole. 

The chairmaking of Wycombe has, of course, 
been a development, both as it respects the cha- 
racter of the chairs produced and the extent of 
the manufacture. The plain wooden-bottom chair 
was soon followed by the rush and cane-bottom. 
The wood of which the earlier chairs were made 
was chiefly the beech, that being ‘he tree of the 
locality par excellence, as indicated by the name of 
the county, Buckinghamshire being, in fact, 
Beechinghamshire, the still existing beech planta- 
tions, and the celebrated Burnham Beeches, 
within a few miles of Wycombe, attesting the 
same. But besidesthe beechwood, elm and oak, 
walnut and rosewood, ebony and mahogany, are 
largely used in the manufacture. These are, of 
course, brought from other than local sources. 
The forests of the world are ransacked to find 
wood for the Wycombe chairmakers, the Con- 
tinent, America, and Australia contributing to the 
variety. Superior woods would, of course, be 
accompanied.with superior workmanship, result- 
ing in superior style and finish. As a consequence, 
while Wycombe produces chairs that may be had 
for less than a shilling each, and very respectable 
chairs for homely homes at three or four shillings 
each, and capital bedroom chairs fit for any 
chamber for a shilling or two more, dining and 


* For this information we are indebted to Mr. Overall, the courteous 
Librarian of the Guildhall Library. 
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[From a Photograph by T. P. Starling. 


WYCOMBE CHAIRS. 


drawing-room chairs go up by gradation to very 
much higher prices. 

It is said that chairs are produced in Wycombe 
from one shilling to twenty guineas each. The 
growth of the chair trade was greatly accelerated 
after the adoption by the country of Free Trade 
measures. Before that epoch in British affairs 
the largest chair manufacturer in Wycombe pro- 
duced only some forty dozen a week, and the 
whole of the workshops perhaps did not produce 
more than double that number. Now there are 
some eight or ten firms which “turn out” as 
many as a hundred dozen each, and some of them 
when in full working a great many more. Alto- 
gether some fourteen or fifteen hundred dozen a 
week is the regular thing, and when great orders 
are going for the supply of large buildings this 
number will be considerably augmented. ‘Taking 
the year round, it is computed that from eight to 
ten chairs are produced in this town every minute 
of the day and night, over two million chairs a 
year being the gross production. 

The annual value of the trade of Wycombe will 
evidently be great, and the amount of money ex- 
pended on labour alone may be gathered from the 
fact that some £2,000 per week are paid to the 
artisans of the larger firms, to say nothing of the 
small concerns in some of which the principals 
are also workers. 

Chairmaking in one or other of its departments 
is the common industry of the people. In almost 
everv cottage the women and children will be 
found caning or rushing the “ bottoms,” while in 


numberless rooms and sheds men and boys pursue 
the various branches of the business. These are 
numerous, each separate operation that goes to 
the making of a chair being a distinct branch in 
itself, and having its own particular worker. In 
some of the smaller concerns several of these 
branches may be undertaken by the same hand, 
but in very few instances does one man alone turn 
out the simplest chair. 

The wages earned by a man will of course 
depend on the work he does. The humbler 
branches can scarcely require skilled labour, such, 
for instance, as the shaping of “ bottoms” or the 
smoothing of rails. These lower branches will 
not be lucrative. We know one poor old fellow 
who tells us he smoothes we know not how many 
dozen rails a week, and earns only some eleven 
shillings for the doing of it. From a pound to 
thirty shillings is the wages for more deft hands, 
and in the higher departments, where “ brains” 
as well as “hands” are called into exercise, a 
man may realise some fifty shillings a week. 

The variety and extent of the trade of the town 
may be best learned by a visit to one of the prin- 
cipal manufactories, and we now propose to con- 
duct our readers through the several departments 
of one of them, where we may witness the suc- 
cessive processes by which huge trunks of timber 
are converted into seats for “‘ all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” First comes the sawmill, with its 
powerful engine and exquisite machinery for 
cutting a tree into planks two at the time. 
Other machinery divides these planks into por- 
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tions such as may be worked up into chairs. 
‘Trunks of smaller growth and less density go 
through similar processes in preparation for being 
worked up into the lighter parts of a chair. 
Skilled men, with constant vigilance, watch over 
these operations. 

Passing on to the manufactory proper, we enter 
first a humble shed where the rough shaping of 
a wooden chair-bottom is effected. In the next 
compartment a man, with a pile of ‘ bottoms” 
beside him, has one of them on the ground, 
over which he stands with a hatchet and hews 
away at the flat side of it so as to shape the 
seat. When thus roughly hewn out they will be 
passed on to another department for more deli- 
cate manipulation. We pass on from hence to 
the turning-room, fitted with lathes, where the 
legs and rails are brought into shape, and thence 
to a shed, where the backs are bent under pres- 
sure of steam. ‘These processes are sometimes 
carried on while the wood is wet, in which case 
the backs and legs and rails are put into a dry 
heated chamber, hot as a Turkish bath, to sweat 
the moisture out of the wood. 

In the next department the process of stain- 
ing and polishing of the severally shaped pieces is 
carried on, and for which a highly-heated tempe- 
rature is necessary to facilitate the work, making 
it somewhat trying to the artisans, especially in 
the winter, by reason of the passing out into the 
colder atmosphere. Some constitutions suffer 
greatly from this cause, and it is indeed the most 
trying department of the manufacture. Another 
row of sheds are occupied by those who fit 
together the several portions that go to the 
making of a chair, a little glue being dropped 
into the holes to bind the parts together. The 
final polishing and “‘touching-up” of the chair is 
the work of yet another department. 

The straw or rush-bottoming of chairs occupies 
several departments, in the first of which the cane 
is split, the pith being removed, as only the outer 
portions with the polish are used. Some of these 
long canes or reeds are grown in Austria and 
other parts of the Continent. 

In the course of our peregrinations we pass into 
an upper chamber, where seated on the ground 
are some forty or fifty young girls working the 
rush or cane into the chair-bottom and singing 
at their work. 

Of course, for the hig 
vorkmen are employed, such as 
carvers. 
taste and for the exercise of art, and very beau- 
tiful are some of the results. The upholstering 
of stuffed chairs is a distinct branch, and it is 
not always done in the manufactory, but is effected 
by the trade purchaser. There are, however, 
large firms which have taken up the upholstering, 
and their showrooms court inspection. 

We are now in a position for forming an 
estimate of the nature and extent of the Wycombe 
chairmaking. Beginning with the simplest kind 
of cottage chair, the trade is so largely developed 
that the most elaborate varieties are now pro- 
duced. <A large proportion of the chairs sold at 
the great London furnishing establishments, and 
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large towns, are manufactured at 
Specimens of the more handsome 
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Wycombe. 


varieties were to be seen in the upper rooms of 


the houses of ‘“‘Old London,” in the Health 
Exhibition. Not only throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland do the Wycombe chairs go, 
but the Continent—France, Spain, Germany, 
Turkey—and even to America and the distant 
colonies, and to almost all parts of the world. 
Seldom is a large building erected in any of the 
three kingdoms, be it public office, palatial hotel, 
or hall of assembly, without a visit to Wycombe, 
or a communication with some of the principal 
firms, being considered necessary, with a view to 
the chairing of it. The manufactories of this town 
can meet the demands of all classes, from the 
workhouse to the palace.* 

The development of the trade of Wycombe has 
brought with it naturally a large increase of the 
population. The old town, the charter of which 
dates from the reign of Henry 111, consisted prin- 
cipally of one broad street, with townhall at one 
end abutting upon the roadway, and an ancient 
market-place on one side, houses of various sorts 
and sizes lining the street, some of them of com- 
manding elevation and antique architecture, but 
shops and smaller tenements being mixed up 
with them, asthe manner of old country towns is. 
Several specimens of the country inn of the olden 
time remain to tell of the number of coaches that 
once passed through the town daily on their way 
to Oxford and other and more distant points. 
But beyond the old town of antique flavour there 
has sprung up in later days almost another town, 
consisting for the most part of artisans’ dwellings, 
with here and there a group of buildings which 
serve as a chair manufactory. The population of 
Wycombe is some thirteen thousand. It rejoices 
in its mayor and corporation and the various 
appendages thereof. It has its Free Library, its 
Mutual Improvement Society, its Science and Art 
Classes, its Board Schools, and 
worship of almost every denomination, and every- 
thing that goes to indicate the life of a busy and 
intelligent people. ‘The borough has its repre- 
sentative in Parliament, and Lord Carrington has 
his country seat on one side of the old town, its 
beautiful park stretching down to the River Wye, 
whence the town takes its name, and whose waters 
are among the most celebrated for the excellence 
and abundance of trout. Almost classic ground 
is in the near neighbourhood, especially in the 
region of Hughenden, redolent with the memories 
of Disraeli, both of the literary father and of the 
yet more distinguished son. But Wycombe as a 
town may be be called the workshop of its world- 
renowned chair-makers. 


J. BRANWHITE FRENCH. 





* The chair ecently e Prince of Wales is 
a library ir of mas u made of so'id oak, elat 
carved, legantly fur h crimson Utrecht velvet. the 
arms being richly embossed in gold and silver braid, the whole being 





surmounted by the Prince of Wales's feathers carved in the oak. ‘The 
Princess's chair is of Spanish mahogany, inlaid with ebony and boxwoed, 
and covered with royal blue plush, elegantly embro«lered Both chairs 
l i the occasion of 
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ae this most grand old historical 
shrine is not very materially altered since 
the day of Horace Walpole. In 1780 he 
wrote: ‘‘I came to Knole, and that was a medley 
of various feelings! Elizabeth and Burleigh and 
Buckhurst, and then Charles and Anne, Dorset 
and Pembroke, and Sir Edward Sackville; and 
then a more engaging Dorset and Villiers (Duke 
of Buckingham, the Duke of Dryden and Pope), 
and Prior; and then the old Duke and Duchess, 
and Lady Betty Germaine, and the Court of 
George the Second!” And then Horace goes on 
in a somewhat depreciating tone with which 
neither we nor far more esthetic surveyors can 
very well agree. He continues: ‘“‘ The place is 
stripped of its beeches and honours, and has 
neither beauty nor prospects. The house, exten- 
Sive as it is, seemed dwindled to the front of a 
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K NOLE. 


college, and has the silence and solitude of one. 
It wants the cohorts of retainers and the bustling 
jollity of the old nobility to disperse the gloom. | 
worship all its faded splendour and enjoy its pre- 
servation, and could have wandered over it for 
hours with satisfaction; but there was such a 
heterogeneous housekeeper as poisoned all my 
enthusiasm. She was more like one of Mrs. St. 
John’s abigails than an inhabitant of a venerable 
mansion, and shuffled about in slippers, and 
seemed to admire how I could care about the pic- 
tures of such old /righ/s as covered the walls.” 

It is rather remarkable that this pleasant peep 
at the old house through the pages of the gossip- 
ing old letter-writer seems to have escaped the 
eyes of the many who have written upon this 
famous ancient English palace. Kent may as- 
suredly, wit.out exaggeration, be called th 
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county of palaces. Its position so near to the 
metropolis, and with the winding Thames an- 
ciently wending its way through its fertile scenes ; 
its grand frontage towards the coast, the rich 
glories of its swelling uplands, its noble variety of 
stately trees, its important relation in remote 
times to the metropolis of the Church—all these 
circumstances assisted in far-off ages to increase 
the number and to enhance the splendour of its 
palatial glories. The neighbourhood of Seven- 
oaks is surrounded by noble houses—Montreal, 
the seat of Earl Amherst, Bradburn Park, and 
Chipchase—the Wilderness, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Camden; but beyond all incomparably, 
and beyond most of even the stately homes of 
England, is Knole. Surely few of our national 
houses can more naturally remind us of that fine 
simile of Sir James Mackintosh in which he re- 
marks of the English constitution, that, like a fine 
old English house, it has not been made, but has 
grown ; and assuredly Knole must have grown 
through the long centuries of its existence, dating 
back, as it does, from the time of King John. It 
is even of vast extent, covering, it is said, an area 
of three and a quarter acres, and therefore very 
naturally conveying the idea of hoar and antique 
majesty rather than the impression of architectural 
merit. An old English rhymester, quoted by Mr. 
James Thorne in his “* Environs of London,” sings, 
in 1721, in ** Verses on the Glory of Knole”— 
























** Knole, most famous in Kent, still appears, 
Were mansions survey’d for a thousand long years, 
In whose dome mighty monarchs might dwell, 
Where five hundred rooms are, as Boswell can tell.” 








But before we are in the presence of the house 
we pass through the park. As is usually the case 
with such antique piles, it is surrounded by stately 
trees—oaks, one especially, whose circumference 
is thirty feet, beeches, and magnificent chestnuts. 
The circumference of the park is five miles——said 
to be remarkable for the richness of its turf, so 
smooth and level, and everywhere presenting wide 
and verdurous paths. So that in many particulars 
Horace Walpole’s impressions do not seem to be 
borne out by modern aspects. Here are green 
winding valleys and gently murmuring bits of 
forest life; and here are elevations from whence 
may be seen and heaths, towns and 
villages, churches and mansions, stretching away 
towards the distant hills of Hampshire; and from 
one point of view may be seen, upon a distant 
swell of the ground, another famous old English 
house, whose very name makes the heart to beat 
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gladly—Penshurst, the home of the Sydneys, and 
the inspiration of the Arcadia, calling up the 
poet and of the patriot, of Sir 


memory of the 
Philip and Algernon. 
But amidst such walks and wanderings as these 


nger of forgetting the 







scenes suggest, we are in da 

great attraction which has brought us hither, and 
we retrace our steps, until, across the level turf 
and the broad, wide, open chase, with its deer 
browsing or darting nimbly and shyly to and fro, 
the mansion breaks upon the sight. We never 
saw Borrough’s poem on Knole, and our readers 
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must therefore be content with a quotation from 
it at second-hand. 


** See with majestic pride, the work of years, 
Its reverent front the stately mansion rears, 
Within whose ample space the eye surveys 
The labour’d excellence of former days ; 
The model whose perfections art supplies, 
Sculpture’s light touch, and painting’s deathless dyes.” 


And even before the visitor enters the house 
he finds his fancy involved in a curious chaos of 
architectural styles of many ages, which the 
slightest knowledge of the strange history of the 
building has prepared him to expect, and which 
every step he takes through its galleries, corridors, 
up its varied staircases, and through its bewilder- 
ing rooms, only enhances. We suppose we have 
quoted before, in attempting to realise old 
English homes, Gray’s inimitable lines ; but, for 
whatever house they were written, it may be 
questioned if there be another in all England to 
which they more feelingly apply than to the wil- 
derness of rooms in Knole; and we may remember 
in reading them that Queen Elizabeth no doubt 
led down the dance in one of these fine old 
rooms. 


‘* In Britain’s Isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands, 
The (Albermarles and Sackvilles) there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 


‘* To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each pannel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


‘* Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he has fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seal and maces danced before him. 


* His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of England’s queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 


In the visit of Queen Elizabeth to Knole we 
should probably substitute for the Lord Keeper, 
Dudley and Sackville, for they were both of them 
masters of Knole in the days of the Virgin Queen ; 
but how instantly amidst this extraordinary num- 
ber of rooms, and galleries, and staircases, which, 
as one writer says, surpass all modern conception 
of utility or convenience, amidst carved screens 
and stained glass, we seem to be centuries older, 
isolated from the present, and compelled to think 
ind feel with the past. We suppose the building 
is comparatively lonely, deserted, and unoccupied 


now. Only a slight suite of rooms is set apart to 
the family, and these we are unable to visit, but 


as we walk along how the loneliness is broken ; 
what a bustle of countless attendants, in days 
when the relation of lord and vassal was very 
different from the present. What a going and 
coming; how the tables groaned; what cheer; 
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what a profusion at the feast; bright jewels and 
brighter eyes sparkling; buff jerkins and ominous- 
looking and rapidly-unsheathed rapiers and 
swords glittering from their hilts; courtly and 
sacerdotal robes rustling up against one another, 
for the Church was a very important appendage 
to the State in those days; and music flowing 
from many halls and rooms, and from instruments 
we should perhaps be quite ashamed to acknow- 
ledge now—the lute, and the spinnet, and the 
so-called viol. Such are some of the most natural 
hallucinations which fall over the fancy of the 
wanderer through the faded glories of Knole. 
We suppose that such roisterings brought about 
a decline in the splendours of Knole, and that it 
is true of it, as Walpole said of another grand old 
English mansion which had the reputation of a 
ghostly visitant, that the duke, its owner, had laid 
the ghost in a red sea of claret! That red sea 
has swallowed up a good many ancestral and 
ducal splendours. 

In such few paragraphs as these pages can 
devote to the noble old mansion it is not possible 
to recite its history, as our very first sentence, the 
quotation from Horace Walpole, shows that would 
be almost to recite the story of England. The 
very furniture of the house reveals in its dreary, 
antique, and faded character, the various changes 
of manners and customs. One writer uses exactly 
the expression which describes it when he speaks 
of “its dreamy old furniture,” and for the most 
part the rooms where these quaint and venerable 
pieces are preserved, in most or many instances 
as they were in the times of old, look like an un- 
pleasant piece of old poetry, “untouched, un- 
changed, strange, stately, and uncomfortable.” 

But let the reader think. The time of Eliza- 
beth is almost like a young girl as contrasted with 
the fine old age of the foundation of Knole. 
Cranmer, the archbishop who baptized her, lived 
here. Knole was at one time one of sixteen 
palaces possessed by the see of Canterbury. 
Surely those ancient archbishops had _ houses 
enough to live in! There was another at Otford, 
only four miles distant, which is said to have been 
at least equal in size to Knole. Mr. Loftie, in his 
archeology of the house, as quoted by Mr. James 
Thorne, refers to the wood court as one of the 
most interesting points and features of Knole, 
and, he says, from it may be seen specimens of 
all the styles of domestic architecture which have 
prevailed in England for four hundred years. 
There are the most ancient pieces of Gothic, 
erected by the eldest and earliest Archbishops of 
Canterbury after the Conquest, and there the 
earliest and the latest pieces of the Tudor style, 
and in another direction illustrations of such 
a style as was prevalent with the Stuarts, and, 
later yet, of the times of Queen Anne and the 
Georges. 

Thus glibly we run over, as inhabitants of the 
place, the names of such Churchmen as Arch- 
bishop Bouchier, in 1456; and Cardinal Morton, 
who was visited there by Henry vit; and Arch- 
bishop Wareham, who was host there both to 
Henry vit and Henry vir; and Cardinal Pole, 
who received the magnificent mansior as a pre- 











These are amongst its 
early and ancient lords, before it emerges more 
distinctly from the mists of history. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth, after the man- 
sion had passed from the sway of Dudley, that it 
came into the possession of the family who, 
amidst many domestic and political variations, 


sent from Queen Mary. 


have held it ever since—the Sackvilles. The first 
ancestor of this line was Thomas Sackville, who 
is better known to our literature as a poet than to 
our history as a statesman, although famous in his 
time in that relation also. He was the author of 
the first regular tragedy in our language— 
“‘Gorboduc.” This piece was not only produced 
in the Temple by the students, but had the 
honour to be performed afterwards, apparently by 
the special request of the queen, with whom he 
was a great favourite. His other poems are more 
than pleasing, and are characterised by much of 
the melody and especially by the parabolic fancy 
of Spenser, and the personifying spirit of the 
poetry of the times, but it is as the author of 
the “ Mirror for Magistrates” that he is most 
pleasantly and favourably known to our letters. 
This work, from the pen of the first of the later 
masters of Knole, confers a dignity upon the 
place which has certainly not been increased by 
any of the successors to its proud demesnes. A 
great man was this Thomas Sackville. Very busy 
in the Court life of his times, a bitter enmity 
existed between him and Leicester—the Leicester 
of Amy Robsart’s romance—which we suppose 
will not diminish Sackville in the favour of our 
readers. The extraordinary splendour he kept 
up at Knole impoverished his means, but he 
appears to have recruited himself by a bold stroke 
of economy, and when Burleigh died he became 
Lord High Treasurer of England. Altogether a 
singularly entertaining and romantic life this of 
his—poet, diplomatist, courtier, and statesman. 
Upon the death of Elizabeth, James 1 still retained 
him in the office of Lord High Treasurer, and 
created him Earl of Dorset; we know him pre- 
viously as Lord Buckhurst. He died in 1608. 
It is probable that to his genius we are indebted 
for the first hints of those more magnificent 
allegoric measures which fell upon the mind of 
Spenser and expanded into “The Fairy Queen.” 
Spenser himself wrote of him : 





** Whose learned muse hath writ her own record 
In golden verse worthy immortal fame.” 


But we must not loiter like this over successive 
chapters and names belonging to the history of 
Knole; there came far other times. Cromwell’s 
heavy tramp sounded through the halls and gal- 
leries; he stretched his rough gauntlet over the 
entire pleasaunce and place and sequestrated the 
whole noble property. Under Charles 11 the lords 
of Knole, the Sackvilles, were reinstated, and 
enjoyed their own again ; then there came another 
poet-peer, Charles Sackville, not pleasantly 
known to us—the libertine friend of the Merry 
Monarch—remarkable, however, for the elegance 
of his manners and the affluent generosity of his 
disposition ; and he stood very high in the estima- 
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tion of the great wits and men of genius of his 
time both in England and France. We believe it 
was at Knole that he had a merry party of poets 
and versifiers round his table, when a dispute 
arose as to which of the company could write the 
best “impromptu” then and there. Each agreed 
to try. John Dryden was present—“ glorious 
John”—and he was very naturally chosen as 
umpire and judge. So they all set to work, and 
all seemed to be bestowing great pains on their 
various performances except the earl. He care- 
fully scrawled a few lines on his paper and handed 
it over to Dryden. When the effusions were 
examined Dryden said he believed that all the 
company would agree with him that no im- 
promptu of any there present could surpass the 
earl’s, which he begged to read to them: “I 
promise to pay Mr. John Dryden or order on 
demand / 500.—DorsEt.” 

Prompt, shrewd characters many of these Dor- 
sets. We have lying before us a pretty strongly 
characteristic note of Ann, the third countess. 
She had received a letter from the Secretary of 
State of Charles 11 recommending, in language 
amounting to a command from the Court, a per- 
son to sit in Parliament for her borough of 
Appleby. She replied : ‘‘ I have been bullied by 
a usurper, I have been neglected by the Court, 
but I will not be dictated to by a subject! Your 
man shan’t stand!—Ann Dorset, Pembroke, 
Montgomery.” 

So that we may pick up plenty of pleasant 
stories about Knole and the people there while we 
walk through its rooms, but we have said little of 
these as yet, and, where all are interesting, scarce 
know in which to linger with most interest. 

If the reader have not seen Knole House our 
artist leaves him in no doubt as to its magnifi- 
cence, and the larger view, which is the south 
front, conveys the idea to the eye which we have 
already expressed in our paper, of the blending— 
call it incongruous or grotesque, but nevertheless 
imposing and majestic—of the different and 
separating ages of domestic architecture. And 
then also the delicious seven gables. A house of 
seven gables indeed, but something more! With 
a line of deep oriel windows, and every oriel, no 
doubt, holding many a tradition, many a love- 
story or tale of intrigue. What eyes, one thinks, 
have looked across the garden and the pleasant 
place, straining from the impulse of many a varied 
passion and desire. Probably there is not in all 
England a house which more distinctly—we will 
not say there is none which equally—vea/ises the 
fine lines of Byron :— 


** Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, joined 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 
Might shock a connoisseur ; but when combined, 
Formed a whole which, irregular in parts, 
Yet left a grand impression on the mind, 
At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts ; 
We gaze upon a giant for his stature, 
Nor judge at first if all be true to nature.” 


Housekeepers through all ages are pretty much 








of the same character as the abigail who con- 


ducted Horace Walpole over Knole. They will 
not permit a visitor to pause very long, and per- 
haps the cicerone of the pen shares in no slight 
degree their character, else every room here 
might furnish an essay for an archeologist. In 
the organ-room, for instance, we are told the 
instrument there is one of the very earliest built in 
England ; how old, then, we do not know. This 
may probably be an exaggeration, for the organ 
was certainly in England long before the age of 
Chaucer ; still, like everything else, it speaks its 
ancient age. Far more recent is the King’s Bed- 
room, so called because King James I—poor 
Solomon—rested his head, and such stuff as 
there was in it, upon the pillows there. The 
bed itself is, as in so many similar houses, a 
huge catafalque and hearse-like structure; it 
seems to us not nearly so comfortable as our own 
pleasant little iron bedstead; but that bed alone, 
when it was put up, cost—what may our reader 
think? Eight thousand pounds! A gorgeous, 
cumbrous piece, with fittings of gold and silver 
tissue, as we have said, a hearse-like structure ; 
and the fittings and the furniture of this room, 
which we suppose to be much the same as when 
Sdlomon slept there, cost twenty thousand pounds! 
One addition has been made to the room since— 
a silver toilet service, which was placed there in 
1748. The Brown Gallery is a noticeable room, 
surrounded by portraits of the worthies of the age 
of Elizabeth and James; surrounded also by some 
of the earliest of those easy-chairs which deserve 
the designation more than the chairs of succeed- 
ing periods. And here are some of the most 
remarkable portraits in the house; even Crom- 
well, its despoiler, finds a place, and Katherin 
of Arragon and Anne Boleyn. Knole probably 
was the scene of some of the love passages 
between the poor girl-queen and her brutal lover, 
for, in the masonry of the fireplace and some of 
the oldest firedogs—for the possession of which 
Knole is especially remarkable—bear the mono- 
gram “ H. A.” In this room, also, is one of the 
most interesting early portraits of Milton. Visitors 
and spectators are interested in these things, 
though Horace Walpole sneered at the paintings 
and thought they had been painted to order by 
the yard. It was a way that good man had to 
sneer at everything which was not in his own 
possession. All these things would have been 
infinitely precious had they only been at Straw- 
berry Hill! We pass through the Common 
hall, the Dining hall—and here we are in Lady 
Betty Germaine’s bed-chamber and dressing- 
room, and the Germaines, and Lady Betty 
especially, seem almost to command us to stop 
to recall anecdotes and incidents, for Lady Betty, 
as she was one of the wealthiest of the family 
of Sackville, so she became one of the most 
generous upholders of and donors to the mansion 
of Knole. 

But our artist tells us, before we quit, we must 
step into the Cartoon Gallery—so called from the 
magnificent copies by Mytens of six of the car- 
toons of Raphael. It is also full of historic pic- 
tures, and some visitors regard it as the gem of 
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the house. It has the usual vice of the entire 
building—the curiously wrought and Tudoresque 
ceiling is very low. The ceilings throughout the 
house are usually very low; but this gallery is 
rich in old furniture, silver sconces, silver andirons, 
chandeliers, and mirror frames, all of silver; 
and, what will to some seem out of place, some 
extraordinary specimens of old travelling-trunks. 
As to curious old oak things, they abound every- 
where, and have, no doubt, made many a connois- 
seur break the Tenth Commandment. And in this 
gallery, as in other rooms, hang the faded tapestry 
and remarkable pieces of needlework with which 
we can well believe many a lady of the olden time 
plied, to cheat away her cares, the gentie, busy 
fingers, now all dust; and perhaps sought relief 
in such employment for the heart while bending 
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what we know of such times and their surround- 
ings forbids us to regard such fancies as senti- 
mental; but a listener to whom we read these 
lines perhaps whispers, ‘“‘Ah! probably among 
those gentle workers was often as much scandal 
as at a modern Dorcas meeting !” 

We must stay no longer, for we must catch the 
up-train from Sevenoaks to London, and so we 
say farewell to Knole, and we believe we have run 
our eyes over a succession of ages, styles of archi- 
tecture, memories of great men and _ beautiful 
women, grand and stately chambers, interesting 
portraits, and such a crowd of pieces of antique 
furniture, as altogether might, by their description, 
fill with interest some volumes, and assure the 
reader that Knole is the old curiosity hall not 
merely of Kent, but of England. 

E. PAXTON HOOD. 
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FOOD FOR THE BODY AS WELL AS THE MIND. 


PENNY DINNERS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY BENJAMIN CLARKE, SUPERINTENDENT OF GIFFORD HALL MISSION, 


N one way and another it would seem that the 
children of the poor never had so much 
kindly attention directed towards them. But 

of all forms of benevolence, that of the Penny 
Dinner seems to be the most popular. 

There are many reasons for this. In the first 
place, children in want appeal to us more forcibly 
than any other class; the very helplessness and 
defenceless condition of childhood enlist our 
sympathies. Then we are not disturbed by some 
of the considerations that present themselves in 
relieving the adult poor; their poverty is not 
occasioned by their own improvidence or self- 
indulgence ; helping them is not likely to enervate 
them and lead them to depend on charity; we are 
not in doubt whether, after all, we are unwisely 
interfering with the province of the relieving 
officer. 

Further, the discussion concerning the over- 
pressure in elementary schools, though it may 
not have proved the necessity for relaxing gene- 
rally the requirements of the Code, has established 
peyond all controversy that there are a great many 
children of such poor physique and so insuffi- 
ciently fed that it would be unreasonable to expect 
them to attain the same educational efficiency as 
children of robuster build, and who are well fed. 

These children must attend school; there is no 
choice for them or their parents, and the question 
naturally arises, What can be done for these very 
poor children whom the State drives into her 
schools, but who through their poverty are unable 
to receive properly the education provided for 
them at so great a public cost ? 

Some do not hesitate to say that if the State 
compels children to be educated she should also 
be responsible for feeding those who are other- 
wise unfit to be educated. The majority, how- 
ever, feel that private philanthropy and benevo- 
lence had better undertake the work. But here, 
again, difference of opinion is heard. For some 
years the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society has 
done a good work in providing free dinners at 
various centres, but many of the poorest districts 
have never been touched; and in answer to the 
appeal last year for help for one of the neediest 
there came the reply that the funds of the society 
would not allow of its extension. Some, however, 
objected to the free feeding of poor children as 
doing more harm than good by weakening the 
sense of parental responsibility, and by under- 
mining the principle of independence, which 
needs to be fostered rather than weakened, in the 
labouring classes. 

Some who were of this opinion thought that an 
attempt might be made to supply dinners at one 
Penny which might cover their own cost ; and they 


were encouraged in their desire by the remarkable 
success which had attended the efforts of Sir 
H. Peek at the National School established by 
him at Rousdon, in Devonshire. It appears that 
since 1876 the school children have been supplied 
with five penny dinners per week, and so success- 
ful has the movement been that it is a matter of 
surprise that public attention was not drawn to it 
until last year, when in July Mr. Mundella spoke 
of it in the House of Commons. The statement 
he made seemed almost a rose-coloured one, were 
it not for the undeniable facts and figures which 
bear it out. The examinations passed by the 
children since the establishment of the dinners 
contrast most remarkably with those at an earlier 
date, when the scholars had to come some dis- 
tance to school, bringing with them insufficient 
scraps of unnourishing food. The percentages 
have risen to too per cent. in reading, writing, 
and spelling, and 98 per cent. in arithmetic. Nay, 
more: the inspector reports that the whole ap- 
pearance of the children has changed, their 
vigorous appearance striking one on entering the 
school; and, further, the dinners had the effect of 
inducing regular attendance—so much so that, 
with 84 on the register, the average attendance 
was above 81. We have before us the total cost 
of the dinners from October, 1876, to December, 
1882, and we find that 110,221 dinners cost 
107,406 pence, and that the average of solid food 
per child was almost eight ounces—more than 
many of the little ones could have been able to 
consume. 

Encouraged by these results in the early part 
of the year, our friend, Mr. S. D. Fuller, with 
others interested in the work, determined to see 
if the example at Rousdon could not be emulated 
in London. Selecting the Gifford Street Board 
School, Finsbury, for an initial experiment, guided 
thereto by the report of Mr. Marchant Williams 
as to the poverty of the neighbourhood, Mr. 
Fuller found that a considerable number of 
children attending school had no dinner at all, 
and others had the merest scraps of insufficient 
food. On inquiry he learned that many of the 
fathers of these scholars were either dead, out of 
work, or wandering about in search of it, so that 
the children had no dinner, and nowhere to go in 
the interval between morning and afternoonschool. 

The masters and mistresses of the Board Schoo] 
were only too anxious that Mr. Fuller should try 
his experiment, but they were not able to under- 
take the preparation of the dinners. Friends 
onnected with the Gifford Hall Mission were 
ready to lend their premises and plant, for some 
of them were doubly interested in the scholars as 

1anagers of the Board School, and as officers and 
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teachers of the Mission School which many of 
the children attended on Sunday. The dinners 
began in March and have been continued, with 
an interval during the summer holidays, until the 
present time. At first the dinners—which were 
served on only four days in the week, Monday 
being excepted because there was a probability 
of there being some food left from the Sunday’s 
dinner, and Saturday because the school was not 
opened—consisted of beef soup and bread twice 
a week, and jam-pudding on the other two days. 
The latter dinner was popular sa far as it went, 
but not satisfying, and with increased experience 
it was found that when 200 dinners were provided 
two courses could be served, the second being 
usually a thick slice of bread and jam. The first 
course was either soup with bread, or cold bacon 
sandwiches. Latterly hot bacon and _ haricot 
beans have been supplied, and now a nourishing 
stew finds its way into the menu. Further ex- 
perience has proved that 150 dinners can be pro- 
duced at a rate to cover all cost, including fuel 
and attendance, calculated on a sliding-scale of 
one shilling and sixpence when the numbers 
range from 100 to 150, and two shillings between 
150 and 200. As the winter advances there is 
no doubt the numbers will increase, when greater 
variety and a larger expenditure can be intro- 
duced. 

These dinners, however, have proved that where 
premises and plant are furnished free, and where 
efficient superintendence is voluntary, from 150 
to 200 children and upwards can be supplied with 
penny dinners without any loss. 

These dinners have done something also in 
setting on foot other efforts of a like nature in 
other directions, some of which are on a much 
larger scale. 

The Committee of Representative Board School 
Managers have appointed a sub-committee to 
promote these penny dinners in various centres, 
and its vice-chairman, Mr. H. Forbes Clarke, has 
been in communication with School Boards in 
the country, as well as with local managers and 
private individuals in London. One such centre 
thus formed at Albany Place, Hornsey Road—a 
very poor district, as may be gathered from the 
fact that the Board School fee there is a penny 
one—is being worked with great vigour, a number 
of ladies and gentlemen from the Congregational 
Church, of which the Rev. Mark Wilks is the 
pastor, devoting themselves with tact and energy. 
They provide quite an appetising variety of din- 
ners, including (1) currant pudding, bread and 
jam; (2) beef and macaroni, bread; (3) rice, 
milk, and treacle, bread and jam; (4) soup (ox- 
head), bread; (5) suet pudding, jam, bread and 
cheese ; (6) beans and bacon, bread; (7) meat 
and rice, bread; (8) potatoes and bacon, bread 
and jam ; (9) Irish stew, bread; (10) stewed beef 
and vegetables, bread ; (11) soup and dumplings, 
bread ; (12) pea soup, bread; (13) mutton broth, 
bread and jam. 

All of these they say can be produced for a 
penny a head, with a margin of profit on the daily 
average of 231, which in the early stage of the 
movement attended. 








With such satisfactory results one may hope 
that during the coming winter a large number of 
centres will be opened and worked. Each fresh 
one that is successful will be able to contribute 
something tothe general store of information, and 
make further efforts easier. 

But, alas! already the cry is for more workers. 
Mr. H. Forbes Clarke, in his letter to the 
“Times,” says that a clergyman in Lambeth, and 
a manager of a Board School, has had an offer of 
£20 for preliminary expenses to start a dinner 
centre in a poor neighbourhood, but he cannot 
get the necessary helpers; and it is feared this 
will be the chief obstacle in the way of developing 
this most useful movement. Surely here is a 
sphere for the ministry of some of the ladies who 
inhabit suburban villas, and whose immediate 
neighbourhoods afford little or no scope for 
Christian work. The time required would not 
prove a very absorbing demand if several made 
themselves responsible for attendance, and ar- 
ranged for a certain number each day. If we 
could but take them to some of our large Board 
Schools in necessitous districts they could hardly 
rest content without making some effort to relieve 
the distress. We have recently had before us a 
dozen little boys from one class who had come to 
school without a morsel of breakfast, and who 
were trying, as well as their hungry bodies would 
allow, to receive the education which was so 
patiently, and, we will say, with so much tact and 
kindness, being imparted by their teacher. The 
same Board School throughout its various classes 
would have furnished scores of others on that 
day in that same famished condition, and we 
cannot but feel that many districts could reveal 
a like sad and distressing tale. One cannot 
but feel, therefore, that there are thousands of 
children whom even the penny cannot reach, 
because they cannot command this small coin; 
and so the teachers of this school just referred to 
are furnished with a number of tickets, which they 
can distribute to the most needy and pitiful cases. 

Here, then, is a sphere for another kind of 
ministry for those who are not able to render 
personal service, and we venture to say that in 
every poor neighbourhood there are Board School 
teachers who would only be too glad to be thus 
made almoners, and who from their knowledge of 
their scholars’ surroundings may be trusted for 
their discretion and judgment. 

We trust we have shown that a vast amount of 
hunger and want can be easily and effectively met 
by penny dinners, and that these offer a ready 
opportunity in various ways for Christian people 
to do something to alleviate the distress which is 
now great, and which will increase as the winter 
advances. Those who may feel disposed to help 
on the good work may easily put themselves in 
communication with some centre, where they 
would readily obtain the necessary information 
to enable them to start a new effort. * 





* Much may be learned from two small pamphlets, one published by 
Sir J. Causton, Eastcheap, and the other by Walter Scott, 14, Pater- 
noster Square, giving the experience of the Rev. W. Moore Ede, of 
Gateshead, where he has been working very successfully for some time 
past. 
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From a Photograph by Bassano.]} 


HE character of these pages naturally excludes 
all especial reference to those whose place 
in politics is only that of great party leaders. 

But the “‘ Times,” in its able paper on Mr. Faw- 
cett’s death, expressed a simple truth when it said 


his death would ‘‘come home to the hearts of 


thousands who look upon mere party conflicts as 
little better than the scuffling of kites and crows.” 
(Quite apart from his opinions and place as a poli- 
tician, he commanded high respect and admiration 
and affection. The president of a Conservative 
club in Salisbury, at a public meeting on the even- 
ing of his death, said the more he knew of him the 
more he had learned to love him. The Marquis 
of Salisbury, in the Upper House, “ expressed his 
belief that there are few public men whose loss 
will be received with so much regret;” while 
Earl Granville testified that he did not know any 
man “whose intellectual qualities more entitled 
him to the respect of every one who knew him ;” 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, in the Lower House, 
spoke even at length of the loss the Government 
and the House had sustained, and of the pleasure 
all felt who had sat for any length of time with 
Mr. Fawcett in the recollection of the respect he 
so thoroughly commanded. “I do not think,” 
he said, “ that any man can recall any word from 
him that gave offence or pain. He always re- 
spected his opponents.” A man so firm and 
tenacious in his convictions, who could elicit such 
universal opinions of his gracious amiability, must 
have had a noble blending and combination of 
attributes in his character. 


THE RIGHT HON. 








HENRY FAWCETT. 


\ ey Fate 


But our principal reason for this brief notice in 
these pages is that he furnishes one of the latest 
and one of the noblest illustrations of the triumphs 
of the blind, the strong concentration of a deter- 
mined will to overcome a difficulty which to 
many, perhaps to most, would have seemed fatal 
to all prospects of success in life, a difficulty final 
and insurmountable. He can scarcely be said to 
have resigned himse!f to his painful deprivation 
of that which has been called the most blessed, as 
it is certainly the most beautiful, of the senses— 
sight. He lost the glories of vision with a cheer- 
ful uncomplaining and royal independence. He 
appears scarcely for a moment to have mourned 
over the inevitable necessities of the irreparable 
affliction. He forgot the things which were 
behind, and determined to gather up all the 
powers which remained to make life interesting 
to himself and useful to others. 

One of the ablest of our journalists, the “‘ Spec- 
tator,” remarking upon the circumstances of his 
lamented death, says : ‘‘ We cannot, of course, say 
what Mr. Fawcett might not have achieved had he 
retained his sight, but it is hardly doubtful to those 
who knew him well, that the loss of sight tended 
to stimulate his energies, and to make his cha- 
racter one of much more concentrated force than 
it might otherwise have attained.” So Henry 
Fawcett adds another to the illustrious list of those 
who have won their way, even through blindness, 
to a supreme eminence of intellectual service and 
animating example. 

He was born in Salisbury in 1833, where his 
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father—who now survives him, and who has passed 
beyond his ninetieth year—William Fawcett, Esq., 
is a justice of the peace. He entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar, graduated there 
in high mathematical honours in 1856, and in the 
same year was elected a Fellow. So that a fine 
and successful career seemed to be opening before 
him, and the enthusiasm with which he had already 
plunged into some studies which bore upon the 
entangling questions and social difficulties of the 
age naturally gave to his friends the most san- 
guine hopes for the future. He was studying for 
the Bar. The course mapped out was most likely 
to be a successful barrister, to attain to the Bench, 
or higher stiil, when, alas! all these hopes seemed 
to be frustrated. On the 17th of September, 1858, 
he was out shooting, and it was the piercing un- 
happiness, the terrible misfortune, of Mr. Fawcett, 
the father, unwittingly to deprive his son of sight. 
They were partridge-shooting, and two stray shots 
from the father’s gun struck the face of Henry. 
The circumstance was as singular as the result 
was unhappy. The centre of each eye was per- 
fectly pierced by each shot. Perhaps to most men 
life would have seemed at an end—lost in irre- 
concilable despair. The young man, who had 
a passionate love for the beauties of nature, was 
on a rising ground, from whence the last glimpse 
he had of ‘the loveliness surrounding his native 
place was the exquisite spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. 

The sad accident did not interfere with his 
general health, and the brave and noble young 
man almost instantly—so soon as he realised his 
dark future—took up the purposes of life, and 
determined upon his best endeavours to secure 
some future brightness. At any rate, the Bar had 
apparently to be given up. He had long been an 
ardent student of all the works, especially of the 
Political Economy, of John Stuart Mill; blind- 
ness intensified his application, and seemed to 
give focus to his ideas. Twelve months after the 
fatal accident he attended a meeting of the 
British Association at Aberdeen, where he de- 
livered—we should ordinarily say read—a paper 
on “The Economic Effects of Recent Gold Dis- 
coveries,” and astonished the meeting by the 
retentiveness with which he held together not 
only a variety of complicated statements, but a 
succession of elaborate figures and statistics; 
and, young as he was, he was sufficiently advanced 
to receive the warm encouragement in the course 
he seemed to be marking for himself of Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Mill, and Lord Brougham. We are 
not in this paper to show the successive links of 
his intellectual progress, our great purpose is to 
remark how nobly he pursued his way under diffi- 
culties. 

In 1863 he was elected Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, and it 
may not be inappropriate to remark that, while 
an ardent disciple of what Thomas Carlyle and 
some others have defined as the “‘ dismal science,” 
he did infuse into his books and teachings a 
humanity and a disposition to regard man as 
something more than a cog in the wheel of a 
machine, a stone in the wall of a city, which has 








been too prevalent a shadow over the science 
from the teachings of some of its apostles. As 
we think of him, the blind Professor at Cam- 
bridge, it is impossible not to recur to another illus- 


trious instance in his predecessor there, Nicholas _ 


Saunderson, the poor blind boy who, indeed, with- 
out any of the advantages of Fawcett, yet not only 
attained a thorough knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, but, blind as he was, at last attained to 
teach at Cambridge, to the students there, the 
laws of Optics and of Light. 

Mr. Fawcett’s “‘ Manual of Political Economy” 
is perhaps at once the most complete and popular 
we possess. A proof of this is in the fact that it 
is, we believe, now passing through its fourth 
edition. He was the author of many books on 
cognate subjects, and was happy in that, in April, 
1867, he married a lady who appears to have been 
a most helpful and congenial wife, not merely 
herself a student, but, singular to say, a student 
in those departments of study which were Mr. 
Fawcett’s most especial avocation, and they are 
the conjoint authors of several lesser and larger 
works bearing round the science of Political 
Economy. 

We have already said it is out of our especial 
department to refer to Mr. Fawcett as a politician. 
He sat for some time as Member for Brighton, 
and, when subsequently rejected by Brighton, was 
received with open arms by one of the most in- 
fluential and important of the metropolitan 
boroughs—Hackney ; which, we believe, returned 
him with one of the largest majorities ever 
recorded for a Member of Parliament. We may 
be permitted to remark that in him India has lost 
one of its greatest, most thoroughly accomplished 
and faithful friends. His services were so highly 
appreciated there that the English residents of 
Bombay sent over £250 as a contribution towards 
the expenses of his election for Hackney. This 
was accompanied by a silver tea service and salver 
of Cutch work enclosed in a carved wood case of 
native manufacture, the case inscribed, ‘‘ Presented 
to the Right Honourable Henry Fawcett, m.p., 
by his native friends and admirers in Bombay, 
India. June, 1880.” Perhaps we have scarcely 
a man left possessing so extensive a knowledge of 
Indian finance united to so ardent a determination 
to use the knowledge for the advantage of the 
Indian Empire. 

In 1880 Mr. Gladstone offered to Mr. Fawcett 
the position of Postmaster-General, and what he 
has effected since his entrance upon that office, 
while the knowledge is all round us on the air, it 
is quite beyond the possibility of this brief sketch 
to recite. His energy singularly woke up the old 
establishment from its slumbers by the introduc- 
tion of a number of reforms, in most of which the 
benevolent heart of the great Postmaster looked 
towards the welfare of the working classes. He 
reformed and increased the facilities of Post Office 
Savings Banks, cheapened post-office orders, and 
especially devised and carried out the elaborate 
scheme for annuities and insurances through de- 
posits in the Post Office. The Parcels Post has 
perhaps not yet become a financial success, but 
it is rapidly growing in regard as a great com- 
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mercial boon. It is understood that at the time 
of his death other great postal and telegraph im- 
provements were forming in the restless and 
ingenious mind of this great statesman. In him 
we assuredly see what a blind man can do. 

Also what a blind man can be. He was 
always cheerful; we never saw him but a cheerful 
smile seemed to irradiate his pleasant face. The 
writer of this paper had the happiness to know 
him, and some little service which Mr. Fawcett 
was pleased to think he rendered to him, although 
of the slightest and most inconsiderable character, 
was never forgotten, and is only referred to here 
as illustrative of the fine open character of the 
man. We saw him, and shook hands with him, 
only two or three months since, at a meeting in 
connection with the higher education of the blind 
at Grosvenor House, when the Duke of West- 
minster graciously opened his noble drawing-room, 
and himself presided; and Mr. Fawcett, in his 
own beautiful manner, introduced Dr. Campbell, 
the Principal of the Normal School of Music for 
the Blind at Norwood, to the company. How 
little did we think, as we looked upon the sensi- 
tive face of Mr. Fawcett, that it was the last time 
we should look upon that fine, brave, and then 





healthful-looking man. He spoke, in his own 
manner, less of the difficulties of blindness than 
of the importance of lifting the blind above the 
sense of dependence, and enabling them to feel 
happy in the sense that they could support them- 
selves. 

The blind are wonderful creatures, and have 
done wonderful things, from the days of Homer 
downwards; and we do usually associate with 
them strange compensations of touch for the loss 
of vision. In Henry Fawcett, however, this must 
have even been singular; he was great in out- 
door exercises; to the last he was an expert 
angler; he used to love to spin for thirty or forty. 
miles on the ice, on the Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire fens ; he was an extraordinary horse- 
man, and his powers in this way seem to have 
passed almost into a joke among his familiar 
friends. And, if not an emotional and imagina- 
tive orator, he was certainly a clear, compact, and 
perspicuous speaker. He pre-eminently illus- 
trates to us to what manifold excellencies the 
blind may attain. In 1880 he was sworn a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, and the same year the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him its 
honorary degree of D.c.L. 


—— AIDE 


PIERRE’S MOTTO: 


A CHACUN SELON SON TRAVAIL. 


A TALK IN A PARISIAN WORKSHOP ABOUT THE UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


” A CHACUN selon son travail, To each man 

according to his work, that’s my way of 
looking at it. Go by that motto, and things 
would soon come right.” 

I heard this said, with great emphasis, by Pierre 
Nigaud to some of his mates as I entered the 
workshop. I went there every month to collect 
the contributions to a Provident Insurance Club, 
to which several of the men belonged. Pierre 
was on the whole an industrious as well as clever 
workman, and had joined the club readily, as he 
thought it right to save something for his wife 
and children, and to provide for a rainy day, as 
the saying is. 

I had observed, however, that Pierre on the 
last occasion when I saw. him was less frank 
than he used to be, and did not hand over his 
money with the same cheerful goodwill as 
formerly. What was the cause I did not know, 
but he soon made it plain. He had been listen- 
ing to some plausible people, or readmg some 
shallow treatises that made him discontented with 
his lot. 

“T was just saying when you came in,” he 
began, ‘‘.A chacun selon son travail, to each man 
according to his work. Don’t you think that a 
good motto ?” 

“Well, it sounds good, but it depends how 
you apply it, and what you were talking about.” 

“I was talking, I and my mates, about the 








great inequality among people. Riches are dis- 
tributed in a very strange and, I say, unjust 
fashion. Is it not unjust that, while so many 
poor fellows have to work hard to gain a few 
pence a day, there are wealthy Nabobs who haul 
in gold by shovelfuls? I read in a paper the 
other day that the English Duke of Westminster 
has an income of twenty millions of francs, 
which brings him at least 50,000 francs a day!” 

“Quite true, and he is far from being the 
most wealthy man you might name. I believe 
the Californian Mackay has about seventy mil- 
lions of income. Rothschild, of Frankfort, left 
more than a milliard. Astor and Vanderbilt, of 
New York, and other millionaires on both sides 
the ocean, have untold weaith.” 

“There, you see,” said Pierre; “and what 
appears to me the worst wrong of all is that these 
huge incomes belong to people who do next to 
nothing, while poverty is oftenest the lot of 
those who work and toil the hardest. I call this 
downright injustice. A chacun selon son travail. 
The riches ought to be with those that work. 
That’s my way of looking at it.” 

“All right, Pierre,” said I; “‘there is a good 
deal of truth in what you say. It is quite true 
that in regard to the distribution of wealth, as in 
regard to many other things, this world is far 
from being perfect. But do you think that if 
you had the re-arrangement of society, and the 
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redistribution of riches, you could proceed on 
some other and better plan ?” 

“Certainly. I believe, without any presump- 
tion, that I could,” said Pierre. ‘‘ What seems to 
me difficult is not to make things better, but to 
make them any worse than they are now!” 

One of the workmen here said that nothing was 
simpler than to take the surplus wealth of these 
rich men, and divide it amongst the deserving poor. 

“That plan is just a little too simple,” I re- 
marked. ‘All the millions of a Rothschild 
would go a very little way, if divided among the 
population of Paris alone, and we should soon 
have to resort to other schemes to redress the 
ever-renewed inequalities. No, no; what I want 
Pierre to show us is some better system of society, 
and he thinks he has the key to the problem in 
his favourite motto, A chacun selon son travail. 
But just let me remind you that in ancient times 
there was a King of Spain who was a bit of an 
astronomer; and looking at the heavens, and 
wondering at the complicated movements of the 
stars, he said that if he had been consulted in the 
matter he could have made a much better and 
simpler arrangement. Your purpose is not so 
ambitious and presumptuous as his, for the 
heavens are the work of the Almighty, who has 
imposed upon Nature certain fixed laws ; whereas 
the laws of society are the work of men, and men 
are liable to err. Let us then hear what im- 
provement you can suggest in the laws and usages 
which regulate the distribution of wealth.” 

Pierre was somewhat taken aback, for he felt 
that the existing arrangements of society were 
very complex, and it was not easy to determine 
where the reform should begin. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘let us suppose that a number 
of persons were set on shore upon an island, 
where none had any rights or property beyond 
the others. Let us suppose that there are as yet 
no laws, that there is no government, no past 
history: all are free and equal, and you have full 
power to organise the distribution of wealth in 
this new society, and to decide what is to be the 
share of each. Come, now, you have a carte 
blanche, \et us hear what you would do.” 

“Well,” said Pierre, ‘I should begin by de- 
ciding that every one was to do what he would 
and what he could, and that every one should keep 
what he was able by his work and industry to 
obtain. A chacun selon son travail: behold my 
fundamental rule!” 

‘It is an excellent rule,” I said, “and I do not 
think any one could find a better. It appears to 
me to be just, and also eminently practical, for 
it would stimulate every one to produce by his 
industry as much as he could. I see by this that 
you are no advocate of Communism.” 

“‘Certainly not,” said Pierre. ‘Communism 
is a very good thing in a family, where every one 
exerts himself to work for those he loves, and 
accepts without murmur his share of work, cer- 
tain that the mother, or whoever is housekeeper, 
manages the common purse with thrift, and in the 
interest of all. But ina large society, I do not 
think that men are equally willing to exert them- 
selves for those whom they have no knowledge 





of and no special attachment to. Besides, in 
Communism under the State, the manager hold- 
ing the purse-strings would be no other than the 
Government, and I would not have confidence in 
its management being wise and economical.” 

“IT quite agree with you. But let us return to 
your plan. After establishing your principle, ‘to 
each one the produce of his labour,’ what would 
you do then ?” 

‘‘Nothing at all; every one would then stand 
on his own bottom. He that works well would 
have sufficient, and he who did no work would 
have nothing.” 

“You do not imagine,” I observed, “‘that you 
would obtain equality by these conditions ? Since 
every one has to take his part in the work, it is 
evident that these parts will be small or great, 
according as each is industrious or not. You 
would soon come to have in your new society the 
rich and the poor.” 

“Well, perhaps; but at all events there would 
be none too rich or too poor.” 

“How do you know that? Here are two 
families: in one the habits of work, of order, of 
economy, are hereditary; the other is given, from 
father to son, to idleness, improvidence, and dis- 
sipation. The distance that separates these 
families, small at first, must go on increasing, till 
in the natural course of things, sooner or later, 
there would come to be the same inequality as 
between Rothschild anda beggar. It would only 
be a question of time.” 

Pierre’s companions, who were listening atten- 
tively to the discussion, here murmured assent, 
or what would correspond to the “ Hear, hear!” 
of more formal debates. Pierre, however, merely 
remarked that this result might seem opposed to 
his views, but that he nevertheless accepted it; 
“because,” said he, “‘in this case the inequality 
of riches would at least be the result of work and 
of the efforts of each worker. There would be 
no injustice.” 

“Pardon me, Pierre, but I think that your 
motto is still causing you to cherish some illu- 
sions. Let me show you my way of looking at it. 
A chacun selon son travail, you say, To every one 
the product of his own industry. But what is the 
proprietor to do with the product of his labour ? 
He will no doubt sell all that is over and above what 
he needs for his own use, and the price of what 
is sold will form his income. But the price of 
things depends on a variety of conditions inde- 
pendent of our personal labour and our own will ; 
such, for instance, as the vicissitudes of seasons 
and the variations of the markets. Out of a 
difference of ten francs in the price of wine may 
result the fortune or the ruin of a proprietor, and 
that proves nothing as to his having himself 
laboured well or ill. The revenue or net profit is 
rarely in exact proportion to the labour bestowed, 
in farming or vinegrowing or any other industry. 
What we call chance will always play its part in 
the affairs of this world, and in the new world 
which you are planning you cannot hinder Fortune 
from dispensing her favours in an unequal 
fashion; it is not without reason that she is re- 
presented with a bandage over her eyes!” 
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““Ah, bah!” exclaimed Pierre; “ you ii | 


cert me with your suppositions. What do you 
want? I firmly believe that in my colony, as 
everywhere, there will be good and bad luck, but 
while the chances are equal for all, and there is 
no place for wrong-doing or trickery, I console 
myself. At least you willadmit that my principle, 
A chacun le produit de son travail, will have this 
good result, that it will render impossible the 
existence of rich idle people who pass their life in 
doing nothing.” 

“‘Are you quite sure of that, Pierre? If any 
one after working ten or twenty years has pro- 
duced enough property to suffice for his wants 
during the remainder of his days, do you pretend 
to hinder him from spending in his own way, in 
idleness if he pleases, what he had amassed by 
his labours ?” 

“Certainly not, because such a one would be 
living on the product of his own toil. Let a man 
rest in the evening after having worked hard in 
the morning, and let him live in ease in his old 
age after having produced enough by the toil of his 
youth ; I see no harm in that. I have no wish 
to condemn the members of my colony to forced 
labour in perpetuity. The only idlers that I wish 
to exclude are those who live without ever having 
worked at all or produced anything—the renters, 
as they call them, or idle people, who live on 
their income, or the interest of their money.” 

“Stop now, Pierre; do you admit that a man 
who has obtained anything by his labour has the 
right to do what he pleases with it ?” 

** Assuredly.” 

** Here is a man who has made a loaf of bread. 
You admit his right to eat it all if he is hungry, 
or to set part of it aside if he has not appetite at 
the time for all of it, or even to throw some of it 
away, as he pleases.” 

“Yes, it is a consequence of my principle, A 
chacun le produit de son travail. He who creates 
wealth has the right to dispose of it as he pleases. 
But what has that to do with your argument ?” 

*‘ Just this. If he who produce: a thing can 
do what he pleases with it, he can surely give it 
where he pleases. If, then, it suits me to make 
every day a loaf for you, and to give it to you; 
still more, if it pleases me to give to you out of 
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my property or to bequeath to you after my death 
enough bread, or, what comes to the same thing, 
enough money to support you during your life, 
you will have acquired the means of walking 
about with your hands in your pockets like an 
Mdle gentleman. You will, in fact, have become 
a rentier.” 

** Never,” said Pierre, “‘never. If I allowed 
such parasites to exist in my new society it would 
be no better than the old.” 

“Then don’t talk any more about your motto, 
A chacun le produit de son travail. If you adopt this 
principle you must adopt also its consequences, 
whether you like them or not. If, according to 
your system, you admit to every one the right of 
disposing of the fruit of his labour, you must 
admit the right to receive as well as to give. 
Where the worker is master of his own property 
it depends on him whether he will create a renter, 
and you cannot prevent him except by decreeing 
that he is incapable of disposing of what belongs 
to him. Beware of what must happen otherwise. 
If in your new society you prevented parents 
from giving or leaving to their children the pro- 
perty they have amassed, there would be risk of 
their amassing far less or of dissipating what they 
had already been able to accumulate by their in- 
dustry and thrift, which would be a great loss for 
all. We must allow, in fact, and it is to the 
honour of human nature, that there are very many 
in this world who work more and save more for 
their children and for others rather than for 
themselves.” 

“Well, sir, if in my new society there must 
eventually be rich and poor, workers and non- 
workers ; if the portion of each is not necessarily 
proportioned to their labour, then how, I wish to 
know, would this new society which I have taken 
such trouble to plan and organise, how would it 
differ from the society in which we now live ?” 

‘‘In nothing at all, my good friend, and this is 
just what I wished to demonstrate to you. You 
see that the world in which we live is, after all, 
not so badly organised, seeing that the new one 
which you have tried to create on better prin- 
ciples, as you imagined, turns out, at the end of 
the account, to be an exact reproduction of the 
existing system.” 
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fA SONG OF 


Tue Old Year is gone, and his throne is forsaken, 
So much of our treasure and joy hath he taken, 
*Twere meet he should vanish in darkness and 
strife ; 
But hark to the voice of this cheery new-comer, 
Who brings us glad tidings of spring-time and 
summer, 
Of joy re-awaking in newness of life! 


“For me shall the crocus come forth, gaily telling 
Of snowdrifts that vainly encompassed her dwelling, 
The primrose shall follow her, fair as of yore; 
Where now the wind whistles through dim forest arches 
Soft tassels of green shall appear on the larches, 
The beech wear her beautiful garments once more. 


“These hedgerows are bare, but pink rosebuds are sleeping 
} Far down in the brambles, the brooklets are keeping 
A wealth of forget-me-nots safe from the cold; 
New armies of cowslips shall camp in the meadows, 
A new generation of birds in the shadows 
Shall warble blithe melodies, sweet as the old. 











“OQ mourner, grown weary of conflict and sorrow, 
I promise you many a gladsome to-morrow 

Of clear-shining happiness, after the rain; 
Who grieves for the night when the dawning hath 





flooded “if 5 ais | 
The world with its light? Shall the rod that once r 
budded, 


Fulfilling God’s promise, not blossom again ? 


‘‘O faint heart, so envious of comrade and neighbour, 
I bring you new mornings for duty and labour, 
If last year you hungered you need not in this 
In my time let dreams be matured into action, 
Your doubts shall have issue in full satisfaction, 
And your toil bring nearer Heaven’s ultimate bliss. 


“And if in the nightfall that follows endeavour, 
Some pass from my sight to the boundless forever, 
Their life-work completed, their weapons laid down, 
Death shall be the best gift of all my bestowing,— 
A Happy New Year to the conquerors going 
So soon to the welcome, the rest, and the crown!” 
MARY ROWLES. 














¥ the debate on the condition of the Skye 
crofters one of the speakers said that the 

misery and depopulation of the country was due 
to economic causes, and ‘‘ had come about entirely 
and absolutely apart from any influence of the land- 
lords.” ‘That this statement passed unchallenged 


proves how great is the ignorance in England of 


the history of the Highlanders during the present 
century. Let the following extract from the nar- 
rative of an eye-witness be read in connection 
with the statement made in Parliament. It de- 
scribes an episode of the “ Sutherland clearings.” 
We take Sutherland in preference to certain 
regions of the Southern and Western Highlands 
because the events there are of older date, and 
because the present Duke of Sutherland is in the 
most patriotic and beneficent way striving to 
atone for the cruel wrongs perpetrated by his 
predecessors. They were personally less to blame 
than the agents and lawyers under whose advice 
the extermination of the people was carried out. 
Here is the statement of an eye-witness, and full 
confirmation of the report will be found in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book on the Highland clearances, 
and in Professor Blackie’s book on the land laws 
of the Highlands. In other parts of Scotland 
these clearances have been carried out within our 
own recollection. More will be heard of this 
subject in Parliament and through the press when 
attention can be gained from party conflicts for 
considering the condition of the nation. 


‘**In the month of March, 1814, a great number of the in- 
babitants of the parishes of Farr and Kildonan were sum- 
moned to give up their farms at the May term following, and, 
in order to insure and hasten their removal with their cattle, 
in a few days after, greatest part of the heath pasture was 
set fue to and burnt, by order of the factor, who had taken 
these lands for himself. It is necessary to explain the effects 
of this proceeding. In the spring, especially, when fodder is 
scarce, as was the case in the above year, the Highland 
cattle depend almost sole!y on the heather. As soon, too, as 
the grass begins to sprout avbeut tlic roots of the bushes, the 
animals get a good bite, and are thus kept in tolerable con- 
dition. Deprived of this resource by the burning, the cattle 
were generally left without food, and this being the period 
of temporary peace, during Bonaparte’s residence in Elba, 
there was little demand for good cattle, much less for these 
poor starving animals, who roamed about over their burnt 
pasture till great part of them were lost or sold for a mere 
trifle. The arable parts of the lands were cropped by the 
outgoing tenants, as is customary, but the fences being 
mostly destroy: | by the burning, the cattle of the incoming 
tenant were c.ntinually trespassing throughout the summer 
and harvest, and those who remained to look after the crop 
had no sheiter, even watching being disallowed, and the 
people were hunted by the new herds and their dogs from 
watching their own corn! As the spring had been severe, 
so the harvest was wet, cold, and disastrous for the poor 
people, who, under every difficulty, were endeavouring to 
secure ‘the residue of their crops. The barns, kilns, and 





mills, except a few necessary to the new tenant, had, as well 
as the houses, been burnt or otherwise destroyed, and no 
shelter left, except on the other side of a river, now over- 
flowing its banks from the continual rains ; so that after all 
their labour and privations the people lost nearly the whole 
of their crop, as they had already lost their cattle, and were 
thus entirely ruined. 


A HIGHLAND 











CLEARANCE. 


But I must now go back to the May term and attempt to 
give some account of the ejection of the inhabitants, for to 
give anything like an adequate description I am not capable ; 
if I were, the horrors of it would exceed belief. 

The houses had been all built, not by the landlord, as in 
the low country, but by the tenants or by their ancestors, and, 
consequently, were their property by right, if not by law. 
They were timbered chiefly with bog-fir, which makes excel- 
lent roofing, but is very inflammable. By immemorial usage 
this species of timber was considered the property of the 
tenant on whose lands it was found. To the upland timber, 
for which the laird or the factor had to be asked, the laird 
might lay some claim, but not so to the other sort, and in 
every house there was generally a part of both. 

In former removals the tenants had been allowed to carry 
away this timber to erect houses on their new allotments, but 
now a more summary mode was adopted by setting fire to 
the houses! The able-bodied men were by this time away 
after their cattle, or otherwise engaged at a distance, so that 
the immediate sufferers by the general house-burning that 
now commenced were the aged and infirm, and the women 
and children. As i::¢ lands were now in the hands of the 
factor himself, and were to be occupied as sheep farms, and 
as the people made no resistance, they expected at least some 
indulgence in the way of permission to occupy their houses 
and other buildings till they could gradually remove, and 
meanwhile look after their growing crops. Their conster- 
nation was therefore the greater when immediately after the 
May term day and about two months after they had received 
summonses of removal a commencement was made to pull 
down and set fire to the houses over their heads! The old 
people, women, and others, then began to try to preserve 
the timber, which they were entitled to consider as their 
own. But the devastators proceeded with the greatest 
celerity, demolishing all before them, and when they had 
overthrown the houses in a large tract of country they ulti- 
mately set fire to the wreck. So that timber, furniture, and 
every other article that could not be instantly removed, was 
consumed by fire or otherwise utterly destroyed. 

These proceedings were carried on with the greatest 
rapidity as well as with most reckless cruelty. The cries of 
the victims, the confusion, the despair and horror painted on 
the countenances of the one party, and the exulting ferocity 
of the other, beggar all description. Many deaths ensued 
from alarm, from fatigue, and cold, the people being in- 
stantly deprived of shelter, and left to the mercy of the ele- 
ments. Some old men took to the woods and precipices, 
wandering about in a state approaching to, or of absolute 
insanity, and several of them in this situation lived only a 
few days. Pregnant women were taken with premature 
labour, and several children did not long survive their suffer- 
ings. To these scenes I was an eye-witness, and am ready 
to substantiate the truth of my statements, not only by my 
testimony, but by that of many others who were present at 
the time. 

I could multiply instances to a great extent, but must 
leave to the reader to conceive the state of the inhabitants 
during this scene of general devastation, to which few paral- 
lels occur in the history of this or any other civilised country. 
Many a life was lost or shortened and many a strong consti 
tution ruined, the comfort and social happiness of all de 
stroyed, and their prospects in life, then of the most dismal 
kind, have generally speaking been unhappilly realised.” 


The “factor” was tried at Inverness for these 
proceedings, but was acquitted from insufficient 
evidence. Few of the poor cotters could find 
their way to the assize town, 120 miles distant. 
A passage was refused to them in a steamer which 
was sent to convey witnesses for the defence. 
The sheriff-substitute, or under-sheriff of Suther- 
land, Mr. McKid, personally visited the scene 
of devastation, and wrote to the Marquis of Stafford 
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a strong letter describing the enormities that called 
for justice. This letter was produced at the trial 
at Inverness, and the judge ruled that his testi- 
mony asa witness could not be received, as he had 
already manifested a bias by his written opinion ! 
The writer of the narrative continues :-— 


‘* A great majority of the inhabitants were tenants-at-will, 
and therefore liable to ejectment on getting regular notice. 
There were, however, a few who had still existing tacks (leases) 
—although some had been wheedled or frightened into sur- 
rendering them—and these were, of course, unmolested till 
the expiration of their tacks ; they were then turned out like 
the rest ; but the great body of the tenantry were in the for- 
mer condition. Meantime, the factors, taking advantage of 
the broken spirit and prostrate state of the people—trem- 
bling at their words or even looks—betook themselves to a 
new scheme to facilitate their intended proceedings, and this 
was to induce every householder to sign a bond or paper con- 
taining a promise of removal, and alternate threats and pro- 
mises were used to induce them to do so. The promises 
were never realised, but, notwithstanding the people’s com- 
pliance, the threats were put in execution. In about a 
month after the factors had obtained this promise of removal, 
and thirteen days before the May term, the work of devasta- 
tion was begun. They commenced by setting fire to the 
houses of the small tenants in extensive districts—part of the 
parishes of Farr, Rogart, Golspie, and the whole parish of 
Kildonan. I was an eye-witness of the scene. This cala- 
mity came on the people quite unexpectedly. Strong parties 
for each district, furnished with faggots and other combust- 
ibles, rushed on the dwellings of this devoted people, and 
immediately commenced setting fire to them, proceeding in 
their work with the greatest rapidity till about three hundred 
houses were in flames! The consternation and confusion 
were extreme ; little or no time was given for removal of 
persons or property—the people striving to remove the sick 
and the helpless before the fire should reach them—next 
struggling to save the most valuable of their effects. The 
cries of the women and children, the roaring of the affrighted 
cattle, hunted at the same time by the yelling dogs of the 
shepherds amid the smoke and fire, altogether presented a 
scene that completely baffles description ; it required to be 
seen to be believed. A dense cloud of smoke enveloped the 
whole country by day, and even extended far on the sea; at 
night an awfully grand but terrific scene presented itself—all 
the houses in an extensive district in flames at once ! I myself 
ascended a height about eleven o'clock in the evening, and 
counted two hundred and fifty blazing houses, many of the 
owners of which were my relations, and all of whom I per- 
sonally knew, but whose present condition, whether in or 
out of the flames, I could not tell. The conflagration lasted 
six days, till the whole of the dwellings were reduced to 
ashes or smoking ruins. During one of these days a boat 
lost her way in the dense smoke as she approached the shore, 
but at night she was enabled to reach a landing-place by the 
light of the flames ! 

It would be an endless task to give a detail of the suffer- 
ings of families and individuals during this calamitous period, 
or to describe its dreadful consequences on the health and lives 
of the victims. I will, however, attempt a very few cases. 
While the burning was going on, a small sloop arrived laden 
with quicklime, and while discharging her cargo the skipper 
agreed to take as many of the people to Caithness as he could 
carry on his return. Accordingly, about twenty families 
went on board, filling deck, hold, and every part of the 
vessel. There were childhood and age, male and female, 
sick and well, with a small portion of their effects saved 
from the flames, all huddled together in heaps. Many of 
these persons had never been on sea before, and when they 
began to sicken a scene indescribable ensued. To add to their 
miseries a storm and contrary winds prevailed, so that instead of 
a day or two, the usual time of passage, it was 2¢nedays before 
they reached Caithness. All this time the poor creatures, 
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almost without necessaries, most of them dying with sickness, 
were either wallowing among the lime and filth in the hold or 
lying on the deck exposed to the raging elements! This 
voyage soon proved fatal to many, and some of the survivors 
feel its effects to this day. During this time, also, typhus 
fever was raging in the country, and many in a critical state 
had to fly, or were carried by their friends out of the burn- 
ing houses. Among the rest, a young man, Donald M‘Kay, 
of Grumbmorr, was ordered out of his parents’ house. He 
obeyed, in a state of delirium, and (nearly naked).ran into 
some bushes adjoining, where he lay for a considerable time 
deprived of reason; the house was immediately in flames, 
and his effects burned. Robert M‘Kay, whose whole family 
were in the fever or otherwise ailing, had to carry his two 
daughters on his back a distance of about twenty-five miles. 
He accomplished this by first carrying one, and laying her 
down in the open air, and, returning, did the same with the 
other, till he reached the seashore, and then went with them 
on board the lime-vessel before mentioned. An old man of 
the same name betook himself to a deserted mill, and lay 
there unable to remove, and to the best of my recollection he 
died there. He had no sustenance but what he obtained by 
licking the dust and refuse of the meal strewed about, and 
was defended from the rats and other vermin by his faithful 
collie, his companion and protector. A number of the sick 
who could not be carried away instantly on account of 
their dangerous situation were collected by their friends and 
placed in an obscure, uncomfortable hut, and there for a time 
left to their fate. The cries of these victims were heartrend- 
ing, exclaiming in their anguish, ‘Are you going to leave 
us to perish in the flames?’ However, the destroyers passed 
near the hut, apparently without noticing it, and conse- 
quently they remained unmolested till they could be con- 
veyed tothe shore and put on board the before-mentioned 
sloop. George Munro, miller at Farr, residing within four 
hundred yards of the minister’s house, had his whole family, 
consisting of six or seven persons, lying in a fever, and being 
ordered instantly to remove, was enabled, with the assist 
ance of his neighbours, to carry them to a damp kiln, where 
they remained till the fire abated, so that they could be re- 
moved. Meantime the house was burnt. It may not be out 
of place here to mention generally that the clergy, factors, 
and magistrates were cool and apparently unconcerned 
spectators of the scenes I have been describing, which were 
indeed perpetrated under their immediate authority. The 
splendid and comfortable mansions of these gentlemen were 
reddened with the glare of their neighbours’ flaming houses, 
without exciting any compassion for the sufferers ; no spiritual, 
temporal, or medical aid was afforded them ; and this time 
they were all driven away without being allowed the benefit 
of their outgoing crop! Nothing but the sword was wanting 
to make the scene one of as great barbarity as the earth ever 
witnessed, and in my opinion this would in a majority of 
cases have been mercy, by saving them from what they were 
afterwards doomed to endure.” 


Such is the report of Donald McLeod, pub- 
lished at Greenock after he had left his native 
county, where his expressions of indignation at 
what he had witnessed made him a marked man. 
Being a stonemason, like Hugh Miller, he could 
earn his living elsewhere, and he went to New 
York. His own sufferings and losses were great, 
but he says less about them than about the ruin 
brought upon the people. Not a copy of the 
original pamphlet can be now procured in Eng- 
land, but Mr. McKenzie has reprinted the work 
in his ‘‘ Highland Clearances,” from an American 
edition. 

The later clearances, for making ‘‘ deer forests,” 
have had no parallel since the cruel depopulation 
for making the New Forest a hunting ground for 


| the Norman kings and nobles. 
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Greenwich Time All Over the World. 


From January 1, 1885, the authorities of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, have decided to introduce a new method 
of reckoning or measuring time. The day will be reckoned 
as beginning at midnight, which will be marked as zero, or 
o; and the hours will run to 24 on the dial. What is now 
3 p-m. will henceforth have notation as 15 o’clock. 

This is the result of the “‘ International Prime Meridian 
Conference,”’ the deliberations of which ended in October 
last at Washington, U.S. The proposal to make Green- 
wich meridian the initial meridian or starting-point of the 
new international reckoning was adopted with great consent 
of opinion after much discussion. When the question came 
to a vote, twenty-two delegates, representing various coun- 
tries, voted for Greenwich; two delegates (Brazil and 
France) abstained from voting ; and one (from San Domingo) 
voted against, possibly from not fully understanding the 
question. Therefore, in future the central wire in the transit 
circle of our historic Greenwich Observatory is the standard 
zero meridian, from which both east and west longitude will 
be counted by all nations, and from which also will be 
counted the world’s new international or universal day. For 
it is convenient in all scientific records that the day of inter- 
national reckoning should be the same as the mean solar 
day, beginning for all lands at the moment of mean mid- 
night at the initial meridian. 

While this is now a settled matter for scientific purposes, 
and while uniformity is necessary for geographical and 
nautical objects, it does not follow that the new notation of 
time will be generally adopted. About thirty or thirty-five 
years ago Greenwich time was adopted by railway companies 
throughout Great Britain, but not in Ireland. The present 
change, it is pointed out in a letter by Messrs. Kendal and 
Dent, the well-known watchmakers, would be a good oppor- 
tunity for putting Ireland in harmony with England. The 
Corporation clocks of Dublin would merely need to be set 
forward 25 minutes 22 seconds, and the Belfast clocks 23 
minutes 40 seconds, at midnight on December 31. If the 
two leading towns did this, the whole of Ireland would pro- 
bably follow the example. 

The adaption of the new method of noting time, and 
indeed of the Greenwich meridian itself, is purely optional 
and for public advantage. The enormous superiority of 
England as a maritime and commercial nation, and the wide 
use of English charts and of the English Nautical Almanack, 
will secure the prompt and general adoption of the inter- 
national initial meridian. But the revolution in timepieces 
will be a slow process, if ever it obtains wide sway. The 
old clock-faces and watch-dials will remain as they have 
been, in England, as in most lands, except among scientific 
persons, who have been accustomed to the use of the astro- 
nomical day of twenty-four hours. 

The clockmakers and watchmakers will have a new and 
profitable scope for their ingenuity in providing timepieces 
showing at once the time in the local and the universal day. 


Distress in England Forty Years ago. 


The distress had now so deepened in the manufacturing 
districts as to render it clearly inevitable that many must die, 
and a multitude be lowered to a state of sickness and irrita- 
bility from want of food; while there seemed no chance of 
any member of the manufacturing classes coming out of the 
struggle at last with a vestige of property wherewith to begin 
the world again. The pressure had long extended beyond 
the interests first affected, and when the new Ministry came 
into power there seemed to be no class that was not threat- 
ened with ruin. In Carlisle the Committee of Inquiry 
reported that a fourth of the population was in a state bor- 
dering on starvation—actually certain to die of famine unless 





relieved by extraordinary exertions. In the woollen districts 











of Wiltshire the allowance to the independent labourer was 
not two-thirds of the minimum in the workhouse, and the 
large existing population consumed only a fourth of the 
bread and meat required by the much smaller population of 
1820. In Stockport more than half the master spinners had 
failed before the close of 1842; dwelling-houses to the 
number of 3,000 were shut up, and the occupiers of many 
hundreds more were unable to pay rates at all. Five thou- 
sand persons were walking the streets in compulsory idleness, 
and the Bumley guardians wrote to the Secretary of State 
that the distress was far beyond their management, so that a 
Government commissioner and Government funds were sent 
down without delay. At a meeting in Manchester, where 
humble shopkeepers were the speakers, anecdotes were re- 
lated which told more than declamation. Rent collectors 
were afraid to meet their principals, as no money could be 
collected. Provision dealers were subject to incursions from 
a wolfish man prowling for food for his children, or from a 
half frantic woman, with her dying baby at her breast ; or 
from parties of ten ur a dozen desperate wretches who were 
levying contributions along the street. The linendraper told 
how new clothes had become out of the question with his 
customers, and they bought only remnants and patches, to 
mend the old ones. The baker was more and more surprised 
at the number of people who bought half-pennyworths of 
bread. A provision dealer used to throw away outside 
scraps, but now respectable customers of twenty years’ 
standing bought them in pennyworths to moisten their pota- 
toes. These shopkeepers contemplated nothing but ruin 
from the impoverished condition of their customers. While 
poor-rates were increasing beyond all precedent their trade 
was only one-half, or one-third, or even one-tenth, what it 
had been three years before. In that neighbourhood a 
gentleman who had retired from business in 1833, leaving a 
property worth £60,000 to his sons, and who had, early in 
the distress, become security for them, was showing the 
works for the benefit of the creditors at a salary of £1 a 
week. In families where the father had hitherto earned £2 
per week, and laid by a portion weekly, and where all was 
now gone but the sacks of shavings they slept on, exertions 
were made to get ‘‘ blue milk” for children to moisten their 
oatmeal with ; but soon they could have it only on alternate 
days, and soon water must do. At Leeds the pauper stone- 
heap amounted to 150,000 tons, and the guardians offered 
the paupers 6s. per week for doing nothing rather than 
7s. 6d. per week for stone-breaking. The millwrights and 
other trades were offering a premium on emigration, to 
induce their hands to go away. At Hinckley one-third of 
the inhabitants were paupers ; more than a fifth of the houses 
stood empty, and there was not work enough in the place to 
employ properly one-third of the weavers. In Dorsetshire a 
man and his wife had for wages 2s. 6d. per week and three 
loaves, and the ablest labourer had 6s. or 7s. In Wiltshire 
the poor peasants held open-air meetings after work—which 
was necessarily after dark. There, by the light of one or 
two flaring tallow candles, the man or the woman who had 
a story to tell stood on a chair and related how their children 
were fed and clothed in old times—poorly enough, but so as 
to keep body and soul together, and now, how they could 
nohow manage to do it. The bare details of the ages of 
their children, and what the little things could do, and the 
prices of bacon and bread, and calico and coals, had more 
pathos in them than any oratory heard elsewhere.—J/iss 
Martineau. 


Wellington’s Opinion of Buonaparte. 


Buonaparte’s mind was, in its details, low and ungentle- 
manlike. I suppose the narrowness of his early prospects 
and habits stuck to him ; what we understand by gentleman 
like feelings he knew nothing at all about; I'll give you a 
curious instance. 

I have a beautiful little watch, made by Breguet, at Paris, 
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with a map of Spain most admirably enamelled on the case. 
Sir Edward Paget bought it at Paris and gave it to me. 
What do you think the history of this watch was—at least 
the history that Breguet told Paget, and Paget me? Buona- 
parte had ordered it as a present to his brother the King of 
Spain, but when he heard of the battle of Vittoria—he was 
then at Dresden, in the midst of all the preparations and 
negotiations of the armistice, and one would think sufficiently 
busy with other matters—when he heard of the battle of 
Vittoria, I say, he remembered the watch he had ordered for 
one who he saw would never be King of Spain, and with 
whom he was angry for the loss of the battle, and he wrote 
from Dresden to countermand the watch, and if it should be 
ready to forbid its being sent. The best apology one can 
make for this strange littleness is, that he was offended with 
Joseph ; but even in that case a gentleman would not have 
taken the moment when the poor devil had lost his chateaux 
en Espagne to take away his watch also. 

All those codicils to his will in which he bequeathed 
millions to the right and left, and amongst others left a 
legacy to the fellow who was accused of attempting to assas- 
sinate me, is another proof of littleness of mind ; the property 
he really had he had already made his disposition of. For 
the payment of all those other high-sounding legacies there 
was not the shadow of a fund. He might as well have 
drawn bills for ten millions on that pump at Aldgate. [We 
had on our way driven past it.) While he was writing all 
these magnificent donations he knew that they were all in the 
air, alla falsehood. For my part I can see no magnanimity 
in a lie; and I confess that I think one who could play 
such tricks but a shabby fellow. 

I never was a believer in him, and I always thought that 
in the long run we should overturn him. He never seemed 
himself at his ease, and even in the boldest things he did 
there was always a mixture of apprehension and meanness. 
I used tocall him Jonathan Wild the Great, and at each 
new coup he made I used to cry out ‘* Well done, Jonathan,” 
to the great scandal of some of my hearers. But the truth 
was, he had no more care about what was right or wrong, 
just or unjust, honourable or dishonourable, than /Jomathan, 
though his great abilities, and the great stakes he played for, 
threw the knavery into the shade.— Zhe Croker Papers. 


Potato, when and by whom introduced? 


In the first volume of the Horticultural Society’s Transac- 
tions was published the following account of the origin 
of the potato: Sir Joseph Banks states that the account of 
the circumstances relative to the time of the introduction of 
the potato-plant which he relates, was chiefly extracted from 
notes collected on the subject by his learned friend, Mr. 
Dryander. ‘‘ The potato now in use (the So/anum tuberdsum) 
was brought into England by the colonists sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh under Queen Elizabeth’s patent. Mr. 
Thomas Herriot, a mathematician, was aboard the first fleet, 
which returned to England on the 27th July, 1586, when the 
potato was probably first brought over; for Mr. Herriot, in 
an account which he published of the nature and properties of 
the soil of the country examined, which is printed in De 
bry’s collection of Voyages, vol. i., under the article ‘ Roots,’ 
describes the potato by the name ‘ Openawk’ (by which 
it was called in Virginia) ‘as round roots, some as large 
as walnuts, and others much larger, which grew in damp 
soil, many hanging together as if fixed by ropes, which are 
good food either boiled or roasted.’ Gerard, in his ‘ Her- 
bal,”’ published in 1597, gives a figure of the potato under 
the name of ‘ Potato of Virginia.’ 

**In the manuscript minutes of the Royal Society, Dec. 13, 
1693, Sir Robert Southwell, then president, informed the 
fellows that his grandfather brought potatoes into Ireland, 
who first had them from Sir Walter Raleigh, from which it 
appears that this root, shortly after its arrival in England, 
must have been sent to Ireland by Sir Robert Southwell’s 
ancestor, where it was cultivated as food long before its 
value was known in England, for Gerard, in 1597, recom- 
mends the roots as a delicate dish, not as a common food. 

‘* The potato, however, first came into Europe at an earlier 
period by another channel. Clusius, who resided at Vienna 
at that time, received this root, in 1598, from the governor of 
Mens, in Hainault, who had it the year before from one of 











the attendants of the my he legate, under the name of Tara- 


toufli, and learned frem him that in Italy, where it was then 
in use, no one certainly knew whether it originally came from 
Spain or from America. 

“* Peter Cieca, in his chronicle, printed in 1553, mentions 
in the fortieth chapter that the inhabitants of Quito used for 
food, besides mays (maize), a tuberous root which they called 
* Papas,’ and this Clusius supposes to be the plant he re- 
ceived from Flanders, which conjecture is confirmed by the 
accounts of other travellers. From these details it appears 
probable that potatoes were first brought into Europe from 
the mountainous parts of Quito, and, as the Spaniards were 
sole possessors of that country, there can be little doubt 
that they were first brought to Spain; but as it would take 
some time to bring them into use in that country, and after- 
wards to make the Italians so well acquainted with them as 
to give them a name, there is every reason to believe they 
had been several years in Europe before they were sent to 
Clusius. 

**In South America the root is called Papas, and in Vir- 
ginia Openawk. The name of potato was, therefore, evi- 
dently applied to it here from its similarity to the battata, or 
sweet potato, and was distinguished by the appellative of 
Virginia potato till the year 1640, if not longer. 

** Some authors have asserted that Sir Francis Drake first 
discovered potatoes in the South Seas, and others that they 
were introduced into England by Sir John Hawkins, but in 
both instances the plant alluded to is evidently the sweet 
potato, which was used in England as a delicacy long before 
the introduction of our potatoes. 

‘* The sweet potato was imported in considerable quanti- 
ties from Spain and the Canaries, and was supposed to 
possess the power of restoring decayed vigour. The ‘kissing 
comfits,’ which Shakespeare mentions in the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ and other confections of similar imaginary qualities 
with which our ancestors were duped, were principally made 
of these and Eringo roots. 

‘“‘The sweet potatoes themselves were sold by itinerant 
dealers, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, 
to those who had faith in their alleged properties. The 
allusions to this opinion are very frequent in the plays of that 
age, of which there is a remarkable instance in Shakespeare's 
* Troilus and Cressida.’ To this we shall add, that as there 
was an early and frequent intercouse between Spain and 
Galway in Ireland, there is some reason to conjecture that 
the potato might have been introduced into Ireland directly 
from Spain at a very early period.” 4. 





Earthquakes and Electricity. 


A telegraphist in the service of the Eastern Extension 
Telegraph Company sends an account of a recent earthquake 
at Mozambique, and makes the following interesting observa- 
tions on the effects of such eruptions on submarine cables, 
and the probable future application of electricity for the 
purpose of affording timely warning of the approach of such 
visitations. 

**In 1879 the cable of the Eastern and South African 
Telegraph Company between Mozambique and Delagoa Bay 
was broken by a shock of earthquake, causing the steep side 
of a submarine valley to give way and fall in on top of it. 

“ Accidents from earthquakes causing complete interrup- 
tion of communication to telegraph cables lying in volcanic 
regions are not infrequent. 

‘‘The writer recollects an instante which occurred in 
Central America (Panama coasi region) of a portion of the 
shore end of a cable being cast some distance on frra 
firma. 

‘The reader will doubtless be glad to learn that the 
problem which involves the discovery of means for indicating 
the approach of an earthquake is occupying the attention ot 
electricians. 

‘* There is a growing belief that submarine cables may be 
made to fulfil this important function. Electricity plays an 
important part already in practical philosophy, and it is ad- 
mitted that there is abundant scope for further develop 
ments. 

3 Referring to the microphone the author of ‘ Electricity 
and its Uses,’ says: ‘It has been applied to many purposes, 
for example, in hearing the beats of the pulse, the tremor of 
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approaching earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, the striking 
of a lithotrite against the solid secretions in the bladder.’ 
From the general results of recent experiments, however, the 
microphone does not seem likely to meet the desideratum. 
However this may be, all will join in wishing a speedy 
success to the exertions of those engaged in this important 
investigation. 

‘* The value of a reliable ‘earthquake warning ’ would be 
incalculable. The appalling catalogue of fatalities which 
result from a severe shock would thereby be largely 
diminished. 

‘*Upon notice of an expected approach of the ill-omened 
visitor certain precautions for the general safety might be 
taken. 

‘* All who are conversant with the usual effects of great 
earthquakes are aware that after the event many bodies are 
found clustered together at doors of destroyed or subsided 
buildings, by which the unhappy victims sought to escape. 

‘The lives of these sufferers are lost by reason of the 
shock altering the level of the lintel and side pieces of the 
frame of the door, and effecting disturbances of a similar 
nature in various parts of a building. The obvious result of 
such a change is to securely fasten and close the ordinary 
means of egress. Windows are, of course, similarly affected. 
But in the presence of a warning no reasonable being would 
dream of shutting the doors of his dwelling. 

**No one, of course, imagines that the disastrous conse- 
quences of an earthquake can be wholly avoided by means of 
the suggested ‘ warning,’ but it is obvious that a large 
diminution of danger and loss of life can be achieved through 


its use.” 


House Drainage. 


Mr. Horace Field has given the following sensible and 
practical advice on this subject: ‘‘If tenants would inaugu- 
rate sanitary reform by the simple act of refusing to take any 
house which has not been inspected and certified as whole- 
some, at the expense of the landlord, it might become pos- 
sible to enforce on the builder four cardinal points. 

‘** In considering the question I refer more particularly to 
the ordinary London street of houses with a sewer passing 
down the centre of the roadway, nor do I deal with any 
complications. 

‘*y. The drain from the stack of soil pipe as far as the 
trap disconnecting it from the sewer should be perfectly 
watertight. 

‘*2, The trap mentioned as disconnecting the house drain 
from the sewer should be of such a kind as to effectually 
prevent the gases passing from the public sewer into the 
house system, and at the same time be self-cleansing when 
flushed from the house. 

** 3. The closets should be of some simple pattern and 
perfectly self-cleansing. 

‘*4. The soil pipe should be continued up above roof as 
an outlet ventilator in connection with an inlet placed on the 
house side, and as near the trap disconnecting the house from 
sewer as possible, thus affording a continuous flow of fresh 
air through the length of drain and soil. 

‘** Surely some simple rules such as these could be easily 
enforced by some duly qualified officer, and no house be in- 
habited until a certificate had been given by a properly 
qualified body to this effect. 

** I think I may safely say very few houses would be then 
such fever producers as so many of the London houses now 
are.” 


Carnivorous Plants.—In connection with this interesting 
subject, which has lately occupied the attention of botanists 
a good deal, Mr. J. W. Clarke made an important series of 
experiments with a view of testing whether organic sub- 
stances are actually digested by the leaves of certain plants. 
He procured a large number of plants of Drésera rotundi- 
jolia and D. intermédia (two species of sundew), and a 
smaller number of plants of Pinguicula lusiténica (the pale 
butterwort), and fed the leaves with the bodies of freshly- 
killed flies soaked in citrate of lithium. He took the needful 
precaution to prevent the solution being carried mechanically 
to other parts of the plants ; and after an interval of forty-five 
or fifty hours various portions of the plants were reduced to 














ashes and tested spectroscopically for lithium. The result 
was to prove conclusively that the products of digestion, after 
absorption by the leaves, do enter the leaf-stalk, and are 
thence distributed to other parts of the plant. M. Heckel 
states that, from observations made by him, he believes that 
the glands of the Parndssia (the grass of Parnassus) have a 
digestive property like that of the leaves of Drésera. The 
structure and movements of the leaves of Venus’s Flytrap 
(Dionea Muscipula) have lately been examined by M. de 
Canoville. Professor Burdon Sanderson has given an 
account of the electrical phenomena exhited by the Dionea 
Muscipula in a paper read before the British Association. 
He had accurately investigated the phenomena by means of 
the electrometer, and he found that normally the whole leaf, 
with the petal, was somewhat negative; but that when ex- 
cited by a stimulus, an electrical change took place through- 
out, making every part more negative; the greatest change 
was on the external surface of the leaf, immediately opposite 
to the three sensitive hairs. ‘There was no relation between 
the pre-existing currents and the electrical disturbance conse- 
quent on stimulation. The period of latent stimulation was 
about one-sixth of a second ; the period during which the 
disturbance lasted was one second, more or less. As the 
leaf becomes fatigued, the period of latency gradually in- 
creases to one second and three-quarters, and then most 
likely the next stimulation would produce no effect. A. 


The Soudan.—As to the policy of the abandonment of the 
Soudan there is not much to be said for it from the point of 
view of retrenching Egyptian expenditure. Even if the 
ideas of the Government could be realised and the Soudan 
could be detached so that it would remain an independent 
and friendly neighbour to the Khedive, the political situation 
in Egypt would only be improved at her commercial cost. 
Not only is Khartoum an emporium for Cairo, and the im- 
portant point whence the rise of the Nile is telegraphed, but 
by its surrender humanity would suffer; the slave trade 
would be revived ; and the glowing hopes of the regenera- 
tion of Africa through the Nile must be given up. Nor can 
we forget the possibility that the Mahdi let alone may con- 
solidate his power and move north, overflowing Egypt by a 
moral as well as a military invasion. He would have then 
the prestige of previous success, and could appeal to the 
fanaticism which, as we know from Arabi’s revolt, slumbers 
even in the hearts of the apathetic Egyptian peasant.— 
The Daily Telegraph. 


Joint Stock Land Companies for Ireland.—It is proposed 
that Joint Stock Companies should be formed which should 
invest their capital in the purchase of land, and in building 
cottages upon it ; that the land purchased should be divided 
into lots consisting severally of three acres, with a cottage on 
each lot ; and that these little farms should be let at a mode- 
rate rent to families of labouring poor : and that the tenants 
should have the option of gradually buying off the rental of 
the lands, and thus making them by degrees their property 
in fee. It seems probable that an experiment of this descrip- 
tion, if fairly made, might without any material risk of capital 
lead to extensive and beneficial consequences. —EZ/izabeth 
Fry (1827). 


Prison Visiting.—The Ladies’ Associations for visiting the 
prisoners have produced in several places an extensive im- 
provement among the female criminals in Ireland. It was most 
striking to us in visiting the gaols to observe the contrast be- 
tween the state of the prisoners visited by ladies, and those 
who enjoyed no such privilege. The order, decency, and 
civilisation prevalent among the former class, afford an 
ample evidence of the salutary influence which it is in the 
power of well-educated women to exercise over these de- 
graded and unhappy females. —Zvizabeth Fry. 


Easy to be on the Negative Side —Talking of those who 
denied the truth of Christianity, Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘ It is 
always easy to be on the negative side. If a man were 
now to deny that there is salt upon the table you could 
not reduce him to an absurdity. Come, let us try it a 
little further. I deny that Canada is taken, and I can sup- 
port my denial by pretty good arguments. The French area 
much more numerous people than we, and it is not likely that 
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they would allow us to take it. But the Ministry have 
assured us in all the formality of the ‘Gazette’ that it is 
taken. Very true, but the Ministry have put us to an enor- 
mous expense by the war in America, and it is their interest 
to persuade us that we have got something for our money. 
But the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who were at 
the taking of it. Ay, but these men have sti!l more interest 
in deceiving us. They don’t want you to think that the 
French have beat them, but that they have beat the French. 
Now, suppose you go over and find that it is reallv taken ; 
that would only satisfy yourself, for when you come home we 
will not believe you : we will say you have been bribed. 
Yet, sir, notwithstanding all these plausible objections, we 
have no doubt that Canada is really ours, such is the weight 
of common testimony. How much stronger are the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion !—Dr. /Jo%nson. 


The Reformation in England.—The fact of its being still 
possible in our own days to debate the question whether the 
Church of England is Protestant or Catholic showed that the 
Reformation in England followed its own law of develop- 
ment. For all that it was due to the same causes in general. 
It was the rise of the new learning which rekindled the flame 
once lighted by John Wycliffe. Erasmus, too, was the lead- 
ing name which marked the revival of letters in England, 
and a distinctively humanistic movement, in which Colet and 
More figured, ushered in the religious upheaval. Political 
causes stood for more in the English Reformation than else- 
where. It had no name among its spiritual leaders to match 
those of Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox. Per- 
haps its noblest name was that of William Tyndale, the 
translator of the New Testament. At all events it would 
take much special pleading to make a hero out of Cranmer. 
Recantation was a stain upon the garments of too many 
English reformers. Reformation under Henry VIII mainly 
consisted in the spoliation of the religious houses and the 
assertion of the king’s spiritual supremacy. The latter was 
much less an innovation in this country than elsewhere, being 
but the last stage in a long political development. Such 
statutes as those of Provisors, of Przemunire, of Mortmain, 
marked so many victories in the warfare of English kings 
and Parliaments with the Holy See. They made it clear 
that England had never been enthralled by the Popes in the 
same way as the Continental countries. Henry, when he 
assumed the supremacy, was but putting the coping-stone 
on a building on which many of his predecessors had laboured. 
But as long as he lived England was doctrinally Catholic. 
He himself adhered, and made his lieges adhere, to a priestly 
and sacramental theology. With Edward vi a fresh era 
began. The Protestant feeling which had long been gather- 
ing strength below the surface now burst its barriers and 
swept all before it.—AHibdert Lecture for 1883. 

[Mr. Beard, as might be expected in a Hibbert lecture, 
takes too little account of the evangelical and _ spiritual 
awakening which made itself felt throughout the nation in 
the sixteenth century, and deals chiefly with the political 
and national results of the English Reformation.] 


Banking of Recent Origin in France.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Bankers’ Institute a paper was read by Mr. H. 
Chevassus on the ‘‘History and Practice of Banking in 
France,” He stated that banking as practised in other 
countries was comparatively unknown in France till a very 
recent period. The banking houses of any importance were 
branches of banking firms in other countries. As late as the 
beginning of the year 1848, the highly-wrought and widely- 
distributed machinery of banking, now in active operation 
throughout France, ministering to the manifold requirements 
of the community, might be said to have had no existence. 
The banker’s craft was still a mystery, of which the adepts 
were few, while the inner functions of its temples were 
jealously guarded from the vulgar gaze. Nor were either the 
state of the law or the economic habits and inclinations of 
the country such as to favour its popularisation. The forma- 
tion of companies, whether for banking or other purposes, 
was beset with complicated restrictive formalities. The 
aggregation of innumerable scattered portions of capital into 
a compact mass, with the limited liability principle of our 
days as a regulating counterforce, was practically unknown. 
Hoarding in the form of hard cash, stowed away in old escri- 














toires and all manner of whimsical receptacles, was still the 
favourite mode of accumulation with the small farming land- 
owner, whose sole idea of an investment was centred in the 
acquisition of some adjoining field or tempting vineyard, to 
round off his holding or improve his yearly rendering. To 
achieve this he went on filling the familiar woollen stocking, 
until such time as he could cout out its contents in piles of 
broad pieces on the table of the local ‘* notaire,” and make 
good the long-contemplated purchase. A kindred feeling 
led the cautious and well-to-do dourgeots—the successful 
middle-cless man—rather to look to mortgages on real 
estate as a means of securing remuneration for his years of 
patient scraping and somewhat stingy self-denial in acquir- 
inga competency. As to the larger manipulations of capital, 
such as the floating of state loans, the financing of railways 
—at the time still in the early stage of their organisation— 
as well as the more considerable operations of commerce, 
mining, and manufactures, they were exclusively in the hands 
of a small number of wealthy private bankers. 


Town Children’s Country Holidays.—From the report ot 
the secretary of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund we 
observe that the five local committees which were in existence 
at the time of their amalgamation into one society have now 
increased to thirteen, while some schools, small districts, 
and private individuals, have, without forming separate 
committees, sent children direct through the central office. 
The part of London from which children have longest been 
sent into the country has this year dispatched 1,400, and 
close upon 1,300 have gone from a second committee. The 
total number of children who have through the society been 
enabled to enjoy country holidays amounts to very nearly 
5,000, and they have been received in more than 180 villages, 
mostly within a radius of fifty miles from London, “It is 
pieasant to know,” the report continued, ‘‘ that, while those 
5,000 children have enjoyed the new and simpler life of the 
country, they have themselves been the means of bringing 
much happiness to many. The country workers, the lady 
or gentleman who has looked after the children, the cottagers 
who have received them, and the villagers generally, have 
felt that they have taken as well as given benefit.” 

Wrecks and Rescues.—From the “ Lifeboat Journal” we 
learn that the number of lifeboats on the British coasts is 
now 297. Since its establishment in 1824 this Institution has 
assisted in saving 31,105 lives. Since 1854 there have been 
62,730 wrecks on these coasts, with loss of 21,651 lives, a 
sad death-roll, which would have been doubled but for the 
lifeboat rescues and the services of the rocket staff of the 
Board of Trade. The disasters are still terribly numerous, 
and may be lessened by improvements in ships and in seaman- 
ship, with the increase also of harbours of refuge. Last 
year no less than 677,551 vessels, with a tonnage of 
145,995, 580 tons, came to and went from British ports, with 
about four millions of people on board, The casualties can be 
compared with those on our railways with their many millions 
of passengers yearly. 


Mr. Fawcett’s Blindness.— Miss Ellice Hopkins, daughter 
of the famous mathematical tutor at Camlgidge, in her book, 
**Occupations for the Sick,” referred to Mr. Fawcett as a 
wonderful illustration of triumph over a bodily infirmity. 
While Mr. Fawcett was yet in the height of his public use- 
fulness, she wrote thus :— 

‘*T think I may take the case of one my father loved 
almost as a son, and trust that even should he or his family 
ever know that I have done so, I may be forgiven if it help 
others in like sorrow. As a young man, with splendid 
abilities, and a brilliant career just opening before him, he 
was suddenly shot stone blind. His life thus suddenly 
plunged into darkness, for days he remained completely 
prostrate. Doubtless those around him spoke to him of the 
love of God and submission to His will; but it seemed im- 
possible to raise him up out of the darkness within and with- 
out that had fallen upon him. The first thing that roused 
him was a letter from my father. I had often wondered 


what it was in that letter which succeeded when all else 
failed, and many years after it came into my hands, having 
been carefully preserved in the family. It, too, spoke of 
submission to the will of God, but the main part o 


the letter 
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was taken up in carefully pointing out all that great powers 
of mind, even with the drawbacks of blindness, could accom- 
plish; the branches of science which required for further 
development the abstract thought to which blindness would 
be favourable ; the lines of political life to which it would 
be no impediment. He to whom that letter was addressed 
is now one of our leading men.” 


President Cleveland.—The President elect of the United 
States was born in 1837 in a village in New Jersey, and was 
the son of a Congregational minister. He received his 
education at the village school, and at sixteen began to 
earn his own living in a grocery store at a salary of £10 a 
year. On his father’s death, which happened soon after, 
he went to New York, and became a teacher in a Blind 
Asylum. In 1855 we hear of him as an errand boy and 
copyist, in Cleveland, Ohio, at asalary of 16s. or 17s. a week. 
His situation in the law offices of a firm of country solicitors 
gave him facilities for enterirfg the legal profession, which he 
did in 1859. He made his mark at once, and, when little 
more than twenty-five, was appointed Assistant District 
Attorney for Erie County. He rose from this, through the 
successive steps of District Attorney, Sheriff, and Mayor, to 
the position of Governor of New York State in 1882. 


Dr. Johnson and ‘‘The Rambler.”—Dr. Johnson was 
ambitious of producing a periodical after the manner of the 
** Tatler,” ‘‘ Guardian,” and “Spectator” of a former 
generation. It was difficult to select a good title. ‘‘I was 
at a loss,”’ says Johnson, ‘* how to name it. I sat down at 
night upon my bedside and resolved that I would not go to 
sleep till I had fixed the title. ‘The Rambler’ seemed the 
best that occurred, and I took it.” Very touching and 
exemplary was the spirit in which he began the work. He 
composed, and offered earnestly at the throne of grace, the 
following prayer :—‘‘ Almighty God, the giver of all good 
things, without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and 
without whose grace all wisdom is folly ; grant, I beseech 
Thee, that in this undertaking Thy Holy Spirit may not be 
withheld from me, but that I may promote Thy glory and 
the salvation of myself and others: grant this, O Lord, for 
the sake of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. Amen.” If the con- 
ductors of all magazines used this prayer, and worked in this 
spirit, how much higher would be the tone and how 
much better the influence of periodical literature! Let 
us seek to follow the example of Dr. Johnson in this 
main purpose, while our periodicals can be also brightened 
by the wider range of science and greater excellence of art in 
these latter days. 


A Test of Spiritualism.— Professor Agassiz used to tell the 
following story : He had denounced spiritualists as knaves. 
Home, the spiritualist, once called upon him at Cambridge, 
Mass., and asked him to attend a spiritual séance that was 
to be held in Boston. Agassiz ordered him out of his house. 
Home observed that this was a strange reception indeed on 
the part of a philosopher. ‘‘ Well,” said Agassiz, ‘* what 
shall I see at your séance?” ‘*‘ You will see,” replied Home, 
‘*legs and arms moving about the room, and some of them 
will touch you.” ‘‘Mr. Home,” answered Agassiz, “I will 
attend your meeting, and I will aid you to clear up the mys- 
tery of these floating limbs. I have a sword; it so happens 
that it was recently sharpened. That sword I will bring 
with me, and I will cut at the legs and arms.” Home 
thanked him and withdrew. The next day Agassiz drove up 
to the hall where the séance was to be held. The doors were 
shut, but on them was a placard announcing in large letters 
that no séance would take place, as Mr. Home had unexpect- 
edly been recalled to New York. 


Anecdote of Jackson.—In the town where Jackson, the 
composer of music, resided—viz., Exeter—he indulged a few 
friends with private meetings of a few of his best scholars, 
on which occasions they sang usually some of his own can- 
zonets, elegies, etc., which were always accompanied by him 
on the piano, and in which he invariably took the bass part 
of the glees himself, he having a very fine deep bass voice. 
Handel's music was also frequently played and sung. And, 
although pianofortes were then much used, he often preferred 
to use a very fine harpsichord, which had a double row of 











keys. I was invariably invited to these sorrées, and was the 
only visitor who was no performer, because I could sit ony 
u 


and listen most attentively, and make myself useful as a 
candle-snuffer. I was never more delighted than on these 
occasions, although it was presumed that I could not under- 
stand the beautiful combinations of the harmony, yet I was 
peculiarly alive to the touching sweetness of Jackson’s music. 
And I shall never forget his lovely duets, ‘‘ Time has not 
thinned my flowing hair,” and ‘‘ In a vale closed with wood- 
lands,” etc. Jackson was a man.of sense and talent, did not 
paint badly, made good sketches, had read much, and con- 
versed agreeably. He had a very critical ear. His compo- 
sitions sold well, and enabled him to resolve to teach those 
only who had taste and talent, and were therefore likely to 
play well and do.him credit. I knew a lady to whom he 
said, ‘‘ I cannot any longer pick your pocket ; your daughter 
will never be a player.” He attended a family one whole 
day in the week, for which he received £100 a year, an 
amount equal to £200 of the present period. He had several 
pupils, young ladies, in one family, who did much credit to 
his instruction ; but their father wished to become a musician, 
and asked Jackson, if he took lessons on the violoncello, 
whether he thought he should succeed. ‘‘ No, never,” was the 
reply to his lordship. Need I say the honest man was dis- 
missed and another master supplied his place?—A Gentle- 
woman of the Old School, 


A Cattle-producing State.—The territory of Montana, in 
the United States, is rapidly coming to the front as a pro- 
ducer of stock, its natural advantages in this direction being 
very great. Although there have been discovered beneath 
the soil important undeveloped mineral resources, these are 
at present beingeneglected for the raising of cattle, horses, and 
sheep, which now forms the most profitable industry in the 
country. The territory comprises no fewer than 92,000,000 
acres, or a surface nearly as large as the cultivated area of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; yet it has a popu- 
lation of only 40,000, so that there is abundant scope for 
individual enterprise. There are now in Montana some 
400,000 head of cattle, 100,000 sheep, and 50,000 horses ; 
but it is calculated that these figures will be doubled within 
the next four years if the present rate of increase is main- 
tained. The climate is an especially dry one, the rainfall 
being only 22 inches to 24 inches per annum, and it is con- 
sequently very favourable for the raising of sheep. The 
average profit upon these animals is estimated at 36 per cent. 
per annum, 


Camel Races.—At the celebration of the feast of Kourban 
Bairam at Dongola a new excitement was added in the shape 
of acamel race. One of the newspaper correspondents thus 
described it :—‘‘ Pony races and foot races appealed but little 
to the native mind, but a camel race open to all comers was 
a matter of the warmest interest to all, both Englishmen and 
natives. The Mudir himself, who, with a large following, 
attended the meeting, was most enthusiastic on the subject of 
this race, and had entered his best camel for it, his example 
being followed by the owners of all the best camels in Don- 
gola. ‘The scene at the starting-post was quaint in the ex- 
treme. Camels were there of every size and hue, bellowing 
one and all as though in direct agony, some of them bestridden 
by English soldiers on their red-leather saddles, some by 
officers who preferred the comfortable Soudan saddle, some 
by naked Bischari or Ababdeh—sons of the desert, who not 
unfrequently, disdaining saddles of any kind, sat perched on 
the rump of the animal as on a jackass, and guided their 
beasts by the nostril-string alone. Here and there among the 
crowd were Bashi-Bazouks on slim-necked, slender-legged 
animals, whose rich accoutrements showed that their owners 
found war a paying trade, and townsfolk who, perched on 
their high wooden saddles, their long robes bound closely 
round their waists, intended evidently to make a desperate 
struggle for victory. At last, profiting by a moment when 
all the competitors seemed to be in line—a result to obtain 
which had taken some three-quarters of an hour—the signal 
was given to go, and the camels started. Then some trotted, , 
some galloped, some turned themselves round and round 
seeking to tie themselves in knots, and refusing to move for- 
ward ; others threw themselves on the ground and rolled their 
riders off ; and one or two, disengaging themselves from the 
crowd, started off in a mad breakneck gallop towards the 
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hills, their riders, albeit wild sons of the desert, unable to do 
more than cling to the beasts for dear life. Every now and 
then occurred a terrific collision between two eager com- 
petitors, which flung both camels and riders to the ground. 
As the beasts rounded the turning-post the confusion became 
proportionate to the excitement. Many camels never got 
round the post at all, but fell-to fighting one with another on 
the far side of it, in which conflicts their riders, when natives, 
soon took part with right good will. Others sought to cheat, 
diminishing the distance by a hundred yards or so, but these 
defauliers were promptly ‘spotted’ and hounded off the 
course by the watchful stewards. The winner was greeted as 
he passed the post by such cheers as completely disconcerted 
the poor brute, and had not his rider warily forestalled him 
he would have turned back in flight from before the crowd of 
spectators. The race was a good one, and one of the most 
interesting features about it was the fact that, although the 
winning camel was ridden by a native, the English soldiers, 
whose acquaintance with camels dated from but a fortnight, 
seemed to hold their own very fairly against the natives, who 
were, so to speak, born and bred camel-riders. As to know- 
ledge of the habits of the brute and adaptability to a long 
journey, the superiority of the native is, of course, incontest- 
able, but at this short trial of speed the Englishmen showed 
themselves not much his inferiors.” 


A Feat of Memory.—As a feat of memory, an incident 
is related of M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
London ‘* Times,” which occurred in 1873, before the 
‘* Times ” had a special telegraphic wire. M. de Blowitz 
had been with Mr. Delane to Versailles, on an occasion 
when M. Thiers made a great speech ; and, as the corre- 
spondent was accompanying Mr. Delane te the Northern 
Railway Station the same evening, Mr. Delane said, ‘* What 
a pity we can’t have a speech like that z# extenso in the 
‘Times’ the morning after its delivery!” M. de Blowitz, 
who had simply listened attentively to the speech, without 
any intention of reporting it, took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of showing his editor what he could do, saw Mr. 
Delane into the Calais express, drove to the telegraph office 
in the Rue Grenelle, sat down at a table and wrote M. 
Thiers’s speech from memory. When Mr. Delane arrived 
at Dover and opened the ‘‘ Times,” he found M. Thiers’s 
speech occupying nearly two and a half columns of the journal 
—a full, nearly verbatim, report. 


Overpressure in Board and State-aided Schools.—In a 
recent discussion at the London School Board, Mr. Heller 
said : ‘* This complaint was no new cry, and it was concomi- 
tant with payment by results. Overpressure was occasioned 
by the excessive demands of the Code, and the mode in 
which the Code was administered. The action of the School 
Management Committee had brought about a great deal of 
the overpressure that existed. Twenty years ago the evil 
was limited, because at that time they had examiners who 
performed their work in a very different way to what they did 
at the present time. He believed that a great deal of the harm 
was due to the fact that a large number of the examiners were 
appointed because they had taken their degree at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not because they had any knowledge of the 
requirements of an elementary school. Mr. Lucraft said that 
the cause of overpressure was over-inspection, keeping in 
children after school-hours, and home-lessons. Professor 
Gladstone advocated an inquiry.” 


Taken for a Lunatic.—A newspaper correspondent lately 
narrated an awkward experience to which the friend of a 
lunatic was subjected. She went to the asylum, without 
having previously announced her intended visit to the medical 
man, whose permission we should have thought was neces- 
sary in such circumstances. The porter, having admitted her, 
is said to have duly passed her on to one of the matrons with 
the words, ‘‘ To visit a female patient,” but the nurse appears 
to have caught only the last words of the sentence, and a 
mistake resulted which cost the visitor a good deal of un- 
pleasantness, to say the least of it. The stranger was taken 
to the top of the building, under the belief that she was going 
to see her friend, and then she was suddenly shut into an 
empty room. Shortly afterwards a nurse entered, and, to the 
consternation of the visitor, at once proceeded to undress her. 











Protestations and remonstrances were alike unavailing, and 
firmly, though not unkindly, the r woman was stripped 
and placed in a bath, aftér which she was forcibly put to bed. 
By this time the mistaken lunatic was of course in a frantic 
state of alarm, which only favoured the belief that she was 
really a mad woman. Where this gruesome farce might have 
ended it is not pleasant to contemplate, but by a lucky acci- 
dent the mistake was discovered later in the day, and the 
unfortunate woman was set at liberty with profuse apologies. 
It is satisfactory to hear, under the circumstances, that no 
complaint has been made as to undue severity on the part of 
the nurses, as is sometimes the case in private asylums. 


County Court Law.—The following case, while showing 
the injustice possible in County Court judgments, gives a 
warning as to the expediency of fixing a price or obtaining an 
estimate for any repairs. A ‘‘ Householder” gives in the 
“Times” his experience :—‘‘1. A tradesman charged me 
something over £23 for certain decorative repairs done. I 
thought the charge excessive, and required abatement, which 
was refused, and I was threatened with the County Court 
unless I paid. 2. Applying to my solicitor, he said, Call in a 
surveyor. The surveyor’s estimate was a little over £11. 
This sum I tendered, but it was refused, and I was summoned 
in the County Court for the full demand. 3. My solicitor 
advised that I had a good case, was instructed to defend, 
counsel cugaged, etc. 4. The Court reduced the charge 
from £23 to 414, but saddled me with plaintiff's costs as well 
asmyown. §. Plaintiff's costs and claim of £14 amounted 
to £35 10s. 6d. ; my own to £27 6s. 6. Resistance, there- 
fore, to a demand shown to be unfair by survey and the 
Court’s own abatement thereof cost me nearly £40 by County 
Court law.” 


Vine Disease.—There are various ways of destroying the 
phylloxera, but, according to M. Balbiani, Professor of the 
College of France, not one of them can be relied upon as 
thoroughly efficacious. The first method, which has long 
been practised by the vine-growers of the department of the 
Gironde, ‘consists in peeling the vine by means of rubbing it 
with the hands, protected by special gloves of steel chains. 
But as only the older vines permit of such treatment, it can- 
not be universally applied. A wash of coal-tar and oil 
applied to the vines has shown good results ; but as the coal- 
tar is apt to stiffen when exposed to cold, and has to be 
warmed every time before its application, this remedy has 
been abandoned as too tedious. M. Balbiani recommends a 
wash of raw naphthaline, unburnt lime, and water, which 
has been used on a large scale in the departments of Lot-et- 
Garonne and Loir-et-Cher with encouraging results. The 
expense is forty francs for five thousand vines, which no vine- 
grower would grudge if by it he would be enabled success- 
fully to combat the greatest enemy of the vineyard.—[A full 
account of the vine disease and its remedies appeared in the 
** Leisure Hour ” for 1881.] 


Carlyle in Luther’s Chamber at the Wartburg.—A 
short stair of old worn stone conducts you up. They open 
a door, you enter a little apartment, less than your best 
room at Scotsbrig, I almost think less than your smallest, a 
very poor low room with an old leaded lattice window ; to 
me the most venerable of allrooms I ever entered. Luther’s 
old oak table is there, about three feet square, and a huge 
fossil bone—vertebra of a mammoth—which served him for 
footstool. Néthing else now in the room aid certainly 
belong to him ; but these did. I kissed his old oak table, 
looked out of his window—making them open it for me— 
down the sheer castle wall into deep chasms, over the great 
ranges of silent woody mountains, and thought to myself, 
‘** Here once lived for a time one of God's soldiers. Be 
honour given him!” Luther’s father and mother, painted 
by Cranach, are here—excellent old portraits—the father's 
with a dash of thrift, contention, and worldly wisdom in his 
old, judicious, pleasant countenance, the mother particularly 
pious, kind, true, and motherly—a noble old peasant 
woman. There is also Luther’s self by the same Cranach ; a 
picture infmitely superior to what your lithograph would 
give a notion of ; a bold effectual-looking rustic man, with 
brown eyes and skin ; with a dash of peaceable self-confi- 
dence and healthy defiance in the look of him. In fact one 
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is called to forget the engraving in looking at this; and 
indeed I have since found the engraving is not from this, but 
from another Cranach, to which also it has no tolerable 
resemblance. But I must say no more of the Wartburg. 
We saw the place on the plaster where he threw his ink- 
stand—the plaster is all cut out and carried off by visitors— 
saw the outer staircase which is close by the door where he 
speaks of often hearing the devil make noises. Poor and 
noble Luther! I shall never forget this Wartburg, and am 
right glad I saw it.—Letter of-Carlyle to his Mother. 


British Association.—The meeting for 1885 is to be heid 
at Aberdeen, commencing September 9th, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Lyon Playfair. Birmingham has been fixed for 
the meeting in 1886. 


Great Frost of 1687-8.—Dudley Carleton, in a letter to 
Edmondes, gives an account of the great frost of 1607-8 :— 
** We have had here a continual hard frost since the 19th of the 
last [January], which hath brought both city and country to 
very strange exigents, as a great mortality of fish which are 
frozen up and perished in owr fen-countreys, and cattle with 
birds and coneys, which are starved in great abundance for 
meere cold and hunger. We are here in this towne in little 
better state, the Thames having bin long frosen up, and no 
passage for botes, not of long season. It hath bin passable 
over on foote ever since New yeares day, and on Twelfday 
the Archbishop came from Lambeth over the yce to the 
Court. Many fantastical experiments are dayly putt in prac- 
tise, as costerdmungers that sell fruite uppon the passages 
and play at dice for theyr ware uppon the yee ; ale-wifes 
that hang owt bushes over a stand of ale; and certaine 
youths burnt a gallion of wine upon the yce and made all the 
passsengers partakers.”—Stowe MSS. in British Museum. 
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True Happiness. 
Where then shall Hope and Fear their object find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 
Shall helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 
Which Heaven may hear ; nor deem Religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice ; 
Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure whate’er He gives, He gives the best. 
Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For Love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted will ; 
For Faith, which, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind nature’s signal for retreat ; 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 

—The Vanity of Human Wishes. 


A Rich Farmer.—The death was recorded this year at 
Buenos Ayres of Sefior Nicholas Anchelena, who was pro- 
bably the richest farmer in the world. His property is said 
to have consisted of 1,710 square miles of land, 152,000 
cows, and 500,000 sheep, together with a considerable 
amount of house property in the city. The assets at the 
time of his death were £2,400,000. ’ 


The Labour Traffic in the Western Pacific.—The Acting 
High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, Sir G. W. des 
Vceux, has printed the official reports in a recent case con- 
nected with the labour traffic. The inquiry in question, 
which was instituted by Mr. Fielding Clarke, the Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, had reference to the conduct of the 
defendants, a Government agent and the master of a labour 
vessel at the Laughlan Islands. In a letter to Mr. Clarke, 








dated August 18th, the Acting High Commissioner makes 
the following important statement :—‘‘ The numerous reports 
in the possession of the High Commission, proceeding from 
naval officers, from Deputy Commissioners, from missionaries, 
and from traders, even after very large allowance is made 
for erroneous information, together with incidental admissions 
made by persons connected with the labour trade, have long 
since convinced me that many crimes have been perpetrated 
in connection with this traffic which have never come to 
light.” The Acting High Commissioner, however, expresses 
the opinion that the Australian colonies are now no longer a 
safe refuge for evil-doers in the Pacific. 


Risen in the World.—The late Jules Sandeau, of the 
French Academy, was in early life a writer for the Press in 
a very humble way. When the new Academician called 
upon Prince Napoleon, the footman who had received his 
card remarked, as he was showing the guest out, ‘‘ I suppose 
you do not remember me, M. Sandeau? I am the printer’s 
devil that used to go to you for proofs, and to whom you 
used to give the sugar that was sent in with your coffee! 
You didn’t take sugar in your coffee, I remember!” ‘* Ah, 
yes,” replied the Immortal, ‘*I1 remember you now, and I 
am glad to see that you have found employment in such a 
household.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the lackey, nobly, *‘we have 
both of us got on in the world, haven’t we?” 


Home Savages.—We need not go to Dahomey or New 
Guinea to find savage life in the nineteenth century. At an 
inquest held in Waterford on the body of a woman named 
Clancy, who died suddenly at John’s Lane, Sergeant Keat- 
ing stated that on the previous night at the wake nearly all 
in the house were drunk. The corpse was raised and sat up 
in the coffin, then the hands were kept in motion by way of 
getting up a Punch and Judy entertainment, after which the 
corpse was laid back in the coffin, when it was hauled round 
the room until it fell out on the floor. The police eventually 
camein. Sergeant Keating added that on Wednesday night, 


passing down New Street, he entered a house where a party 
of young people—eight in number—were waltzing round the 
room to the music of a concertina, which was being played 
by a man who sat beside the coffin. 


Charles V Performing his own Obsequies.—Mr. Stirling 
Maxwell, in his ‘‘ Cloister Life of Charles v,” discusses the 
disputed question as to whether the Emperor performed his 
own funeral rites before his last illness. It has been denied 
chiefly by those to whom the service seemed ludicrous, 
although described in great detail by some Catholic chroni- 
clers. Mr. Stirling Maxwell says : ‘* Abstractly considered, 
it appears quite as reasonable that a man on the brink of the 
grave should perform funeral rites for himself as that he 
should perform such rites for persons who had been buried 
many years before. But without venturing on this dark and 
dangerous ground, it may be safely asserted that superstition 
and dyspepsia have driven me into extravagances far greater 
than the act which the historian Siguenca has attributed to 
Charles.” 


Official Wrongs.—Contrasted with the public readiness to 
commute the pensions of persons in high estate is the un- 
readiness to listen to analogous complaints of persons im 
humble station. For example, in the army, when the pur- 
chase system was abolished the new rules were made retro- 
spective, and those who had laid out money for certain 
advantages under the old rules are refused compensation. As 
the War Department received these payments and sanctioned 
such arrangements the least the officials can do is to examine 
claims of this kind with a view to some compensation. 


London Plane-Trees.—The veteran, James Nasmyth, the 
engineer, lately wrote a letter, strongly urging the larger 
planting of what may be truly called the ‘‘ London Plane, 
from its marvellous capabilities in resisting every kind of 
adverse influence. By some special, happy constitution in 
the nature of this graceful tree, it not only thrives in smoke- 
laden air, but, judging from the brilliant and vigcrous growth 
of its beautiful foliage, it absolutely appears to enjoy com- 
bating with those destructive influences that are unfortunately 
an inevitable result of our rapidly-expanding towns. 














THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


“LEISURE HOUR” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 








A New Feature wil/ de introduced into the “ Leisure Hour” during 1885. 


| ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Two Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas wil/ te awarded 
for the best Paper on England under Queen Elizabeth and England 
under Queen Victoria. TZ%e topics of contrast or comparison are left to the 
judgment of the writers, but the Essays must not exceed Five Thousand words. 


Two Prizes of Two Guineas and One Guinea wll also be given 
for the best Acrostic Lines on the names of any Six Classical English 
Poets, the lines characterising the Author or his Works. 


IIL—COMPETITION IN DESIGN. 


Two Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas will also be given 
for the best Series of Ten or Twelve Original Drawings, tllustrative of Goldsmith's 


Poem, “The Traveller.” 


III.—MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 

Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas w7// dc awarded for the 
Two best Original Settings of Longfellow’s beautiful Poem, “The Singers”— 
“God sent His singers upon earth.” The poem must be set as a Song, for any voice 
selected by the Composer, with accompaniment for Pianoforte and Harmonium ad lib 


Each setting must be written specially for the competition, and must contain 
on the back of the MS. the name and address of the Compétitor. A letter should 
be sent by each composer, to assure the Editor that the music ts original, and written 
without help from others. Further particulars will be announced tn our next Part. 


ATKINSON’S cotoures SILK POPLINS. 


TEN MEDALS. SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY, '837. 


SILK POPLIN is equal in appearance and much superior in wear to the Best Black Silk ; relatively 


cheaper, and can be worn in or out of mourning. 


Prices from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 
One Dress or more Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. Safe delivery parcels guaranteed to all parts of the world. 


RICHARD ATKINSON & CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


PERFECTION PURITY. 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Ladies to Pe _. .. r ESTABLISHED 18886. 


: Beautiful Complexion should use 
For W: » Etching, or Drawing 
os Latter, 


om Linen, Calico, &¢; without the WALTON’S KALODERMA, 
years Eexrne QOY | BALDWIN & WALKER'S ==" 


or Stencil Plate. It is invaluable tions, Pimples, Blotches. Erysi- Wear b 


for H Laundries, Dyers, Eczema. It 
otels, the skin from the ill Pfects aon 


Unions, Hospitals, and Large In- 

stitutions, ee. Itresists the action of the North-East winds, Largest Range 

of strong disinfectants used for frosts, and sudden of Mixtures, d 

cleansing and purifying linen from changes of weather, Heathers, and sone an 
Comfort 


contagion. Price 1s. to 21s,each, and quickly removes ~ | fancy Mottles 


Post free for 13 stam) Redness, Roughness . 
Sold by Chemists, Stationers, &c, onthe Face, Neck, e | in the Trade. = in Wear, 


acre SMPLICITY. 1 Armsand Hands, : 
tiding at Home, ¥ prevents the esta, snd. vexations The real SuPER ScoTcH FINGERING, — 
Walton's C Argentine aie wideepeeed approbe- Name and 
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eM 
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Lamps, Hames, Urn Taps, not only te be perfectvinne, | FLIGHLAND and HaLirax YARNS; recom- {abe/s on 
i rakets, ec. — 1/6, A ae &c. cent, but also being used as a } all 
aLtown ORIN INE, soothing balm on the most delicate menced for wear. , 
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T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. Sold by all Principal mg wines ee 








To face End of Matter. 











THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


JANUARY PART COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


SABBATH READING FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
’ @@ January Part is now ready at all Newsagents, containing— 


Ruth Oliphant. By Mrs. Cooper. [Illustrated by A. | Miss Pris, By E. A. CAMPBELL. 
FORESTIER. 
The Childhood of Our Lord. By the Rev. Avexanper | HOw Far Men should be Like Children. By the Rev, 
MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. The pe Friend. 
The Great Rest-Giver. By the Author of ‘‘The Culture : 
of Pleasure,” “‘ Life’s Pleasure Garden,” etc. Wyeliffe’s Followers. By the Rev. Dr. StoucHTon. 
The Benedicite. A Series of Fine Illustrations. With A Recently Departed City Man. 


Poems by the Rev. RicHarp WILTON, M.A. 
Watching—Listening— Waiting. A ney Morning with my Young Men’s Class, 
St 


To-morrow. By Dora Hope. ridget. By B. G. F. Sroxes, 8.p. 








In the Gloaming. By I. Fyviz Mayo. Criminals and their Reclamation. 
John Gordon, Seaman. A Tribute by Admiral Sir A Medical Mission in the Holy Land. 


Epwarp Par 


Arming tl the Knight. With [Illustration by W. F. | Talks upon Texts. 
— Seripture Exercises. 
The Jews ‘in Central Asia. By the Rev. Dr. LANSDELL. ' The Religious Record of the Month. 


With Illuminated Frontispiece, a New Year’s Motto. 





Illustrated. 





Handsome Ellustrated Annuals. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1884. 


*,* A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. Suitable also for Family, School, Parochial 
Institutions, or Ship Libraries. 
It contains the following amongst many other interesting articles :— 

No Choice: A Story of the Unforeseen. By T. S. | Miss Limpett’s Lodgers. By Mrs. StanLey LEATHEs. 

ILLINGTON, author of *‘ Straight to the Mark,” etc. . . 
Earthquakes and Voleanoes. By P. W. Srvuart- | The Last of the MacAllisters. By Mrs. Barr. 

NTEATH. Interesting Papers by the Rev. Harry JoNEs, M.A., C. F. 
Doctors out of Practice. By J. Corpy JEArrREson. foe aa x ae a Hagauess, Acwes CRANE 


The British People : their Income and Expenditure, Fettowes, Dr. Macautay, and many other writers. 
J > 
ogee on UES AND THEIR VICES. By Professor LEONE Khiva and the Turkomans. By the Rev Dr. LANSDELL. 
Home Life in the Olden Time. Illustrated by E. Natural History Notes and Aneedotes. 


Indian Fables. By P. V. Ramaswami Raju, B.A. Illustrated. | Biographies and Portraits of the Princess Alice, Frank 


a x Buckland, William Cobbett, Professor Flower, Dr. Johnson, Sir 
A Naturalist in Egypt. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.p. Joshua Reynolds, the Marquis Tseng, and others. 
And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of popular interest. The Volume contains 764 pages, imperial 8vo, with numerous Engravings, and 
forms a most suitable Volume for a Christmas or New Year's Present or for a School Prize. 
Price 7s. in cloth boards; 8s. 60. extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. 60. half-bound in calf; or in Half-yearly Volumes, 
strongly bound Sor Librari Libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 








Light Hundred and Twenty-e ight Pages Pages of Sabbath Reading and Illustrations. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1884. 


Amongst many other interesting articles it contains the following :— 
Margaret’s Silent Money. By Mrs. Saxy. Thoughts and By-Thoughts. By the Rev. J. R. 
Number Three, Winifred Place. By AGNEs GIBERNE. VERNON, M.A., author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. 
R li Mani ee tin Wie ‘ ' Biographies and Portraits of General Gordon, Bishop 
© ous Manias. y the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. Boyd-Carpenter, E. Barrett Rrowning, Joseph Livesey, Sir Moses ff 
¢ Crusade Mania. Iconoclasm. Montefiore, and others. 


The Dancing Mani: Th Maniz : —_ _— 
The Flagellants. ¥ The Millennia Mania. Oil on the Troubled Waters. By JESSIE SAXBY. 


The Hungarian Trial. The Witch Mania. A Memorable Celebration. By the Rev. Dr. SrouGuTon. 
Great and Good Books. By E. Paxton Hoop. . a : - 
Baxter and “ The Saints’ Ever- Hooker's “Ecclesiastical Polity.” Keeping Back. By Sarson C. T. ae. 


lasting Rest.” Sir Thomas B *The Urn ; 
Books of the Early Chu ‘ch. Burial,” "and™Religio Medici.” A Glimpse of Holland. By the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D 
Nathaniel Culverwell: ** The Thomas & Kempis and “The Shoulder to Shoulder. By the povivas of ‘* Christie 
Light of Nature.” | Imitation of Christ.” Redfern’s Troubles.” 


Marvels of Adaptation in Nature. By H. WALKER. Coligny and His Times. By Ricnarp HEaru. 

Short Stories. By Ruru Lams, Crona TempPte, A.L.O.E., | The King’s Service. A Story of the Thirty Years’ War. 
and other Popular Writers. By the Author of *‘ The Spanish Brothers.” 

Short Sermons. By Prebendary Harry Jones, m.a., Rev. | Saint Columba. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


ALEXANDER MACLARBN, D.D., Prebendary DANIEL Moors, mM. a » an 
other well known preachers. | The Bethlehemites. From the German by JULIE SUTTER. 


The Volume also contains a great variety of interesting Sabbath Reading, including Notes of Travel, Incidents of Christian 
Experience, Things New and Old, and a Religious Record of the Year. The Volume is illustrated with eight Coloured Engravings 
and a profusion of Illustrations by the best Artists and Engravers. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6¢. handsome ‘gilt, or 
10s. 6d, half-bound in calf, or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound for libraries, 3s. 62. each, 


LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 
Rew Sffudtrated Ofory Sook. 


THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of Today. By G. C. 
GEDGE. With Four Illustrations. 3s. 6¢. cloth. 

This is the first of a series of books intended for adults rather than children. 
Large numbers of young people, as well as readers of older growth, give 
up much of their time to fiction. In this series an attempt will be made to 
supply books which shall not only interest as well-written stories that afford 
studies of character and descriptions of events and scenes likely to rivet the 
attention, but which shall also stimulate the serious thought, and develop the 
better nature of those into whose hands they fall. 

2. Carola. By HeEspa STRETTON, author of “Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 

A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular writer 
It sets forth very powerfully the influence of the New Testament upon a fresh 
and vigorous mind wholly unacquainted with the facts of our Lord's Life. It 
forms a companion volume to “‘ Sunflowers.” 


, . ~ 

3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. 

EVERETT GREEN. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The third volume of the “ Sunflowers” Series. A very well-written story, 

containing several good character studies. The plot of the tale is well sustained, 
and the interest kept up well throughout. 








Ellen Tremaine; or, The Poem without an Ending. 
By MARIANNE FILLEUL. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
An interesting story of life in a West Country fishing village, and of 
adventures on the ocean and in Australia. 
The Sure Harvest. By Mrs. Coors, author of 
**The First Gift,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. A useful and interesting story for girls. 


Elliott Malcolm’s Chronicle. The Story of a 

Scotch Lassie. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
‘eeeavesem ihe simple unpretending story of a Scotch girl’s life. It is a most excellent 

Si MEMMGAYaR@ees § gift-book for servants. 

Saxby: a Tale of the Commonwealth Time. By Ewwa Leste, 
author of ‘‘Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth gilt. An interesting historical tale, founded on the history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

At the Sign of the Blue Boar. A Story of the Time of Charles II. | 
By EMMA LEsLIE. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated. 3s. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges. 

An interesting and instructive tale of the time when the Act of Uniformity was passed, and when 

| 











Richard Baxter flourished. 
Seven Steps Upward. By M. E. Ropss and Satem Hatt. 
With Seven Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


—_——— A series of tales for young people by two well-known writers, founded on and i 
Colossians iii. 12, 13. 


> = = ustrating 


Reduced from “ Lenore Annandale’s Story.” 


The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author \ Sages < aa = | 
of “‘ Under Fire,” ‘‘The Boys of Highfield,” | a *3 = = é pet] 
etc. With Illustrations. 5s. cloth gilt. 

A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, and tracing the 
later history of the principal characters. 


Wind and Wave fulfilling His Word. 
A Story of the Siege of Leyden, 1574. By 
HARRIETTE E. BurcH. With Engravings. 
35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A very good historical story. The plot is interesting, and 
the incidents of the famous siege are powerfully described. 
capital gift or prize book. 

The Mela at Tulsipur. Glimpses of 
Missionary Life and Work in India. A Book 
for the Children. 3y the Rev. B. H. BADLEy, 
M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India. 
With many fine Engravings. 45. cloth gilt. 

Melas are great heathen religious festivals held in many parts 
of India, and frequented by great multitudes. This Book 
gives, in words suited to the capacity of children, vivid descrip- 
tions of the people met, the scenes witnessed, and the Christian 
work done at one of these great festivals. 

In London Fields. A Story of the Lights 
and Shadows of a Child’s Life. By EGLANTON 
THORNE. With Engravings. 2s. cloth boards. 

A simple unpretending story of a child’s experiences in the 
East of London. 

Apples and Oranges: Familiar Talks with 
Children on Fruits. By Mrs. Dyson, author of 
“Children’s Flowers,” etc. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


A most interesting book for children. 
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NEW SUNDAY BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON. 
v4 HE SWEET STORY OF OLD. A Sunday Book for the Little Ones, 


By Hespa STRETTON, author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” “ Bede’s Charity,” etc. With 
Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6. cloth boards, coloured edges. 


The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. For this purpose those P rts of our Saviour’s Life 
and Teaching which appeal most directly to children have been made most prominent. It is intended as a Sunday book, to be 
a te, or read by, the little ones. The twelve full-page coloured Illustrations add greatly to the interest and attractiveness of 
the volume. 


Handsomely bound in coloured paper boards, 6s. 
© TORY-LAND. By Sypnry Grey. With Thirty-two Coloured IIlustra- 


tions by Ropert BaRNES. Quarto. 
CONTENTS :—The Young Artist ; The Wayward Chicken ; Goosey’s Gift; Dimpledick ; Baby and the 
Blackbird; A Puzzle for Maud; The Best of Mashers; Queen Bluebell. 
i The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of children, and are both interesting and instructive, while the very 
‘ei numerous illustrations make it a unique volume, No better gift-book for a child could be desired. 
__ ‘‘Mr. Barnes's Illustrations deserve much praise. The colouring is bright and nice. The drawing is spirited, and the children look as 
if thev flourished on the wholesome food of the nursery.”—Saturday Review. 


Just published. 
\) AILY TEXTS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Compiled by Exizaseta THompson 


Kinc. Illustrated by AGnes GaRDNER Kinc. With Twelve full-page Illustrations, beautifully 
printed in Colour by EpmMunp Evans. Oblong 4to. 2s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The book contains a text for every Day in the year, and a fine full-page Illustration for each month. The texts have been selected according 
to a careful plan, intended to make them interesting to, and easily remembered by, the little ones. 


FOUR HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


“NO FAMILY OR INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THESE VOLUMES.” 











The Annual Volume of & The Annual Volume of o 


g 
THE LEISURE Hour, | THE SUNDAY at HOME, 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING, 


Contains 768 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, Contains 828 pages with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior 
and numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Wood Engravings. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book fora CHRISTMAS or NEW A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. It contains a 

YEAR'S PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every 


for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH Member of the Family, and is profusely Illustrated. Price 7s. cloth; 
ia; LIBRARY. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half calf. e hers 85- 6d. extra gilt edges; ros. 6d. half calf. 





« No Young Ladies’ Library should be without Sj Every Boy and Young Man should have 


GirL’s OWN ANNUAL.| Boys OWN ANNUAL. 


____ The Fifth Volume of the ‘Girl's Own Paper.” . The Sixth Volume of the “Boy's Own Paper.” 
Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 


popular writers; music by eminent composers ; practical papers for 3 ‘ 
young housekeepers ; medical papers by a well-known practitioner ; on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 


needlework, plain and fancy ; helpful papers for Christian girls ; papers Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad ; Amusements for Summer 
| on reasonable and seasonable dress, etc., etc. Profusely Illustrated. and Winter ; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys 


Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure 











Price 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth ; 9s. with gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco, and youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
bled e, wee at pk — Price 7s. 6d. handsome cloth ; gs. gilt edges; 12s. - 





4 marbled edges. BIS 


FOUR POPULAR MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 


' THE ' aml —_ FRIENDLY 
CHILD'S COTTACER*AND | TRACT GREETINGS. 


COMPANIG:) ARTISAN MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATED READINGS 


AND ; : 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR ANNUAL VOLUME. ANNUAL VOLUME. FOR THE PEOPLE. 
‘ »leie ‘ Containing a variety of interesting read- This illustrated magazine is bound in 
ANNUAL mR ly — Jay ing. With numerous Illustrations. half-yearly volumes. The two for 1884 
Full of pretty pictures and interestin, Pictures, forming quite a family scrap- A useful volume for loan circulation, or are filled with pictures and Oe 
reading for iethe folks, with a colour book. Much the letterpress is in for the family, parish, district, or ser- dotical papers. Each half-yearly v ws 
frontispiece, 15. 62. coloured boards ; large type. 15. 6d. stiff cover; 25. 6d, vants’ library. 15. 6d. cloth boards; complete im itself, and profusely 
2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. cloth boards, gilt 2s. with gilt edges. trated. es. 6d. cloth boards. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. j 





The Religions Tract Societys Hist. 








BOOKS FOR THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


‘John 


Wycliffe and his English Precursors. 


By Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. 
Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, D.D. 


New Edition, v 
By S. G. GREEN, D.D. Octavo: 


ery carefully revised, with a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe. 
8s. cloth boards. 


Portrait and Lllustrations. 


This Book is re-issued in connection with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of Wycliffe’s death, December 31st, 1384. Dr. Lorimer’s 
translation has been compared throughout with Lechler’s original work. A copious Index has been added, and the volume 
now forms the standard work en the Life and Times of the Great Reformer. 


Compiled by the Rev. 
‘Luther Anecdotes.” With 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. 
S. G. Green, v.p. Uniform with the ‘ 
Illustrations. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“‘A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 
** Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wycliffe.” 


—Pali Mall Gazette. 
New Edition of 


Life and Times of Wycliffe. 
“The Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, Illustrations, 
and facsimile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


John Wycliffe: The First of the English Re- 
formers. By the Rev. S. G. Green, p.p. New Biographical Series, 
No. 6. One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


The Teaching of Wycliffe on some of the 
Chief Doctrines of Christianity. By the Rev. J. Raproxp 
Book Tract, No. 33. 35. 6d. per 100. 


Tuompson, M.A. Crown 16mo, 


| Dearer than Life. 


A Story of the Times of 
By Emma Lesutr, author of “* At the Sign of the Blue Boar,” 


Wycliffe. 
: * etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 35. 6d. cloth 


* Saxby,’ 
boards, gilt edges. 
This tale is published in commemoration of the quincentenary of Wycliffe’s 
death. It is by a practised writer, and gives a lively and interesting picture 
of England in the fourteenth century. 


The Morning Star of the Reformation. A 
Sketch of John Wycliffe. Narrative Tract, No. 1323. 45. per roe. 


Broadsheet—John Wycliffe: The First of the 


Reformers. One Halfpenny, or 3s. per 100. 
The Lollards; or, Some Account of the Witnesses 


for the Truth in Great Britain, from a.p. 1400 to A.D. 1546; with a 
Brief Notice of Events connected with the Early History of the Refor- 
mation. Illustrated. 12mo. 3s. cloth boards. 





ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Hampered. A Tale of American Family Life. 
By Mrs. A. K. DUNNING. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


A capital story, cleverly written, showing how the cares and temptations 
of life hamper the various members of a amily, and how they can be best 


overcome. 
The Secret Room. Illus- 
trated. 2s. cloth boards. 
An unusually well-written story of the time of Queen Mary. The tale is 
well conceived, and the little book is full of valuable reading. 


Polly's | Petition. By Mrs. Crarke, author of 


enny’s Corner,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
ONE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
The Brydges. By Mrs. Disney, author of 


“Striving for the Mastery,” “ Margie’s Gifts,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Led into Light. By Lucy Taytor. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
A story founded on Horatius Bonar's hymn, “I heard the voice of Jesus 
say.” A story full of pathos and of good healthy teaching. 
Dora. A Tale of Influence. 


“* Bessie Mason’s Victories,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards. 


The Lilies of the Field, and other Readings for 
the Little Ones. In — Large Type. With Illustrations. 


quarto. 15, 6d. cloth bo 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FOR ADULTS. 
Poor Patience, and True as Truth. By the 
Authors of ‘‘ Look on the Sunny Side,” and “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam.” Large Type Series. No. 61. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 


Only Tell Jesus; or, Naomi’s Secret, and other 
Life Pages. By Mrs. Lucas SHApwELL, author of ‘ Golden Sheaves,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Large Type Series, No. 62. 1s, cloth. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Unknown, and yet Well-known. A Tale of the 


Marian Persecution in the Eastern Counties. By Mrs. F. West. 
Illustrated. Volume for the Young, No. 156. 1s. cloth. 


Jacek; or, The Story of a Pocket Book. By the 
es “ The Doctor's Experiment.” No. 157, Volume for the Young. 
1s. cloth. 


By Miss PocKLINGTON, 


1s. 6d. 





By the Author of | 


Small | 


| Sunbeams for Dark Days. 





DAILY TEXT BOOKS FOR 1¢ 1885. 


VERY SUITABLE AS NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Pearls from Deep Waters. Texts for Every 


Morning and Evening for a Month, with an Introduction by D. James 
Lecc. Beautifully printed in Colours. 64mo. 1s. cloth beards, 


silvered edges. 
Flowers from the King’s Garden. 


for the Delight of the King’s Children at Morn and Eventide. 
fora Month. 64mo. 1s. cloth boards, coloured edges. 


White as Snow. A Text and a Meditation for 
Each Day of the Month. By Lapy Hops, of Carriden. Beautifully 
printed in Colour, with Floral Designs. 32mo. 1s. cloth boards. 


The Threefold Cord. Precept, Promise, and 


Prayer for Every Day in the Month. J/mfroved Edition. Printed in 
violet ink. 32mo. 64. cloth beards. 


Watchwords for the Campaign; or, The Chris- 
tian Soldier's Manual. Compiled and Illustrated, with Original Verse, 
by M. M. Pottarp. Sm. 16mo, cloth, red edges, ts. 44.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 1s. 44. Interleaved cloth, red edges, 2s. ; cloth, gilt edges, as. ; 
roan, gilt edges, 3s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 4s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 


The Evening and the Morning. An Illuminated 
Diary. With spaces for Memorial Entries, etc. Printed in Gold and 
Colours. Sq. 16mo, 1s. paper boards, red edges. The 1s. 6¢. Edition, 
in cloth boards, bevelled edges, may still be had. 


Things Touching the King. A Selection of 
Texts arranged for a Year. Neatly printed in Coloured Ink. Sq 
16mo. 15s. 44. cloth boards. 

The Home Circle : a Record of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, with a Daily Register for Names. Handsomely printed in 
Colours. 2s. cloth boards. 


Children’s Daily Bread. A Picture, a Text, and 


a Verse for Every Day of the Year. Handsomely bound. as. 6d. 
cloth boards ; 3s. gilt edges. 


Gathered 
Texts 


Texts and Poems, 
arranged fora Month. Suited for Elder Scholars and Parents. Super- 
royal somo, 6d. cloth boards, wih. 


| ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


3. Poison in the Packet. By Hespa Srrerron, 
auther of “ Jessica’s First Prayer ;" and other Readings. 


14. The Ray of Sunlight; Jack Stafford’s 


Resolve. 
15. Tom Baxter’s New Year’s Day. By Mrs. 


Prosser. With large Engravings by the best Artists. 
16. Saved by Stripes, and other Readings for 
Working People. With large Engravings. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. Lonpon : 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 65, ST. 


PAUL’Ss CHURCHYARD. 














THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE 
IWTERN ATION Dts BEAL THE EXHoIBITIOnN 


BEEN AWARDED 


BENGER’S » 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


SELF- 
CESTIVE 


FOOD 


“ Assimilated with great ease."—Lancef?. 
“ It is invaluable."—London Medical Record. 
“* Deserving of the highest praise.” —Practitioner, 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold by leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 





NEW PRESENT DAY TRACT. 
The Hindu Religion. A Sketch and a Contrast. 


By the Rev. J. Murray MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D., Author of “‘ The 
Zend-Avesta and the Religion of the Parsis.” Present Day Tract. 
No. 33. 4d. in cover. 

Surveys the history of Hinduism, the comparative simplicity and purity of 
its primitive form, its gradual corruption, the philosophical schools that 
arose within it, the Buddhistic reaction, the religious reconstruction repre- 
sented by the Puranas, the rise of caste, and the treatment of women. 
Contrasts its leadi ng characteristics with those of Christianity, and shows 
the effect of ¢ “hrist ian ideas on modern Hinduism. A most valuable and 
comprehe lract. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL TRACT. 
Paul Rabaut, the Desert Pastor. By Riciarp HEATH. 


With Portrait. New Biographical Series. No 15. 1d. each, or 8s. 


iSive 


per 100. 
A graphic sketch of a remarkable character i in the history of French 
Protestantism, *‘ The Churches under the Cross.’ 


NEW YEAR TRACT. 


Tracing the Stream. A Tract for the New Year. 
the Rev. P. Power, m.a., Author of ‘‘ The Oiled Feather,” etc. 
several Illustrations. In cove T. 10$. Per 1,000. — 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIE TY: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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With 


WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Ju 

ever and wherever they list. As a rule Lime-Juice is, particu 

the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. 

have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit quali of the ——_ 
Company to full analysis, with a view to test its -_ WE 
HAVE FOUND IT TO BEIN SOUND CONDI NT RELY 
FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


LIME=FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


insta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 
apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 
SOLD BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE. 





GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, (884. 





POCKET BOOKS AND ALMANAGKS FOR 1886. 


The Scripture Pocket-Book : 
Commercial, Political, Municipal, and Social Information. 
in Oil Colours 


The Young People’s Pocket-Book : containing a variety | 
! 
} 


Frontispiece 


containing a variety of 
ts. 6a. roan, gilt edges. | 


-Portrait of Wycliffe. 


Frontispiece in Colours— 
gilt edges. 


Interesting Information. 


of Useful and 
rs. roan tuck, 


Samuel anointing David. 


The Child’s Companion Almanack. For the Home and 
Sunday School. With high-~ lass, Engravings by WHyMmrer, Barnes, 
LEE, an: others, and Front Page in C dh ours. One Penny. 


The Illustrated Sheet Almanack. With fine Engravings, 


and with handsome coloured border. Ona sheet. 1d. 


The Pocket-Book Almanack.—Interleaved with ruled 
paper, gilt edges. Adapted for Pocket-Books. ad. 


The Tract Society’ s Penny Almanack. 
with cover. 1% 
The People’s Almanack. Large Page Engravings. For 


General Dist ribt ition, and specially adapted for ‘Toca alisation by purchasers 
s their own wrapper. One Penny, in a cover. 


A neat Book, 


printing 





Please send your name and address to the Seci 


‘etarwes, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 


and they will forward either or all of the following useful Catalogues. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 


SOCIETY’S CATALOGUES. 





The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation and 


rizes, giving Specimens of the Engravings from some of the more 
recent P’ >ublications. 
The Selected and Descriptive List of Books for 
Clergymen, Ministers, Students, Sunday School ‘Teachers, and others. 
The Sunday School Catalogue, containing a List of Cards 
and Books for Rewards, classified according to price, and of useful 
Books for ‘Teachers. 
The General Catalogue, containing an Alphabetical List 


of all the Society’s Publications except Tracts. 


The Tract Catalogue, containing a List of Tracts, Leaflets, 
Handbills, etc., for distribution. 


The Foreign Catalogue, containing a List of Books, 


Tracts, Cards, etc., in most of the Continental and Foreign Languages. 


| 
| The Diagram List, containing a Descriptive List of the 
| 


Society's Diagrams and Pictures suited for Lectures, School Walls, etc. 


The Library Catalogue, containing a List of Books 
strongly bound in special binding for School, Parish, District, and 


Congregational Libraries. 





THREE HANDSOME COLOURED GIFT BOOKS. 


My Coloured Picture Story | 
Bock. With Twenty-four full-coloured 
page Pictures and Forty Vignettes. Com- 
prising Our Pretty V illage ; Little 
Antoine ; ‘lhe Little Cousin from India ; 
Blackbird’s Nest. 4s. in cloth, gilt edges. 


Jack and Nell; 


Little Dot and her Friends. 
Containing Little Dot’s Daisies ; 
The Little Lamb. 


four large Pictures in colours or in tint. 
45. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. | 


Bible Stories and Pictures. 
Containing Sixty-four large Pictures in 
colours or tint, illustrating The Soy s 
Joseph ; Stories from the Parables; The 
Story of Samuel ; ; The Prodigal Son. 45. 
in handsome cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Story of | 
Story of Little Pippin ; 
Illustrated by Sixty- | 





TO CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, 
LOAN TRACT SOCIETY 
MANAGERS, 


DISTRICT VISITORS, & Others. 


A NEW SERIES FOR LOCALISATION 


OF THE 


TRACT MAGAZINE 


Commences with the January number. 
(Now Ready.) 
| Please write for Prospectus and Specimen Copy: 








LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56, PATERNOSTER Row, 


AND 65, St. PAUL’s CHURCHVARD, 
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YORKSHIRE RELISH. The most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


** Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious.” Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each, 
The only Substitute for Eggs 


GOODALL’S ECC POWDER. yet discovered. 


One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Sold in 1d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


|'GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes Delicious 


| Custards without Eggs, and at Half-Price. In boxes, 6d. and 1s, each. 
Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








For 100 Excellent and Palatable HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write tt GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for posta re, When you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illus trated, called ‘*Goop TutNGcs,” MADE, SAID, AND DONE FOR EVERY HOMEAND HousEHOLD, Jlease mention this Magazine. 


Newest /nvention—Greatest Novelty. | GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882. 


Fdaae kel \ baud | SY MINGTON’S 


DIAGONAL SEAM WORLD RENOWNED 


CORSET. “area Se. a a 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will PRE PARED Cc 
not split inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric 
P =6Exquisite model. Pe rfect comfort. Guaranteed —— 
wear 
Le Folie says: el invention in Corsets Cy SEASONED 
4 rably to prevent the very disayre 


FLOUR TRADE oe FLAVOURED 


ea he ee Face sae wr ao he In Tins and Packets. 
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Starches inen like ne n tic Ss vider-v eb me Ma Ouse 
j Duck in 60 ; i 


s 1 i wndric Sold | ry 
-in Pa y1., and ea repare aly bs r. CRITCHLEY, Whol 
ic Drugyi st, ise at rand 2, Australian Avenuc, London, 


UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE. Embroidery 


Exquisitely Beautiful & Durable. 
ALEXANDER» pLEXANDERs — gy} timmings. | 


t ad at 


t 
' 














L Best 
s the ™ Superior Quality. ry 


SEW np egrw™ Ky TING GON" | 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHEBRS. c3 -_ LONDON, E.C, | 





ees MELA. | SEU OMS iow 


4 PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 


(25 inches wide), useful for 5 IN TINS. 
DRESSES, 90 yds. for 12/6 Vi EF fF A LL S SOLD BY ALL 
FREE PER R ER 4 
™ CURTAINS, PARCEL POST rg 
eve BLINDS, oa PAYSANDU 


maz vee \ DRAPERIES, \ on: 


rN Sanne: &o- 1 OX TONCUES. 


Send Stamped Envelope for gaa In various sizes, 14 to 34 1b. 
JOHN KAY & SON y MILs, BuRNLEY. j Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers. | 
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‘Makers to the Queen. 





The ** NONPAREIL” 
becoming fabric ever produced, 
Ladies’ indoor and outdoor 


Se | —.. 


is the richest, softest, and most 
and is pre-eminently suited for 
Costumes, Boys’ Suits, and 


Sri PILE 
FAST DYE 


Lhe finer qualities are Ved in ap aay TZ, wear better 
than the very best is yons Silk Velvet, and cos/ only a quarter of 
the Price. Can be purchased of all leading ret: iilers at from 2s, 
to 6s. per Yard. Every yard is stamped on the back ‘* NON- 
PAREIL ” to protect the public from fraud. 


Wholesale Agents—J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Street, London; 
JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller Street, Glasgow. 


SL COpa 


See that you 
get 
BIRD'S 


Sold every- 
where 

in 6d. and Is. 
Boxes. 
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Thousands of customers 
testify that other 
article woven equals this 
in general utility. 


SPEAR MAN’ 'S 
“DEVON 
OH oS LRG ES 


PATTERNS 
NOW READY 

| For Ladies Dresse$, beautiful — s, 15. 6. hee 6d. the yard 

i ¢ hildren’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6a. to 10s. 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues 
and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
principal Railway Sations. No Agents. 


| Only address, Spearman & Spearman, reyneem. 
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According to 
the Queen 


has no riv al.’ 





RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT Bec cS! 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS!! 
Will send on receipt of address the 
new and enlarged edition of 
Work containing Practical Hints and 
FRE Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for | 
Santee Conte = a ian Se h Metal ; 
te: is the nly oil which does not 
ious = m use. 
™m t valuable \d-Liver Oil, being not only a highly concentrated and 
triti nd ot Bt the g tion of whe een.’ and farinace “ous matters, 
the mat Seer f Y ALLEN & HANBL RYS". Malte dt arinaceou Foe x for Infants 
Both it and the Food an be be obtained thro ugh any Che mis The Malt, in bottles, 
at 2s, i Ss. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, 
PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


SirRp’s At Half the Cost and Trouble!!! | 
A GREAT LUXURY!!! 
POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Little 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 
Allen & Gcbeene “MALT EXTRACT 
in the World” 


€«¢ 






































